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EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

My  title  takes  on  a  peculiar  appropriateness — writing  as 
I  do  in  mid-December,  with  the  year  fast  ebbing  to  its 
close  whilst  the  King’s  subjects  watch  with  alternate  hope 
and  fear  the  daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  of  life  and 
death. 

We  have,  most  of  us,  in  all  these  years  accepted  King 
George  as  if  he  were  part  of  the  natural  order — much  as 
we  accept  the  British  Constitution.  Within  these  last 
weeks  we  have  been  forced  to  realise  the  quality  of  service 
rendered  by  the  Head  of  the  British  Commonwealth — who 
is  in  reality  its  First  Servant.  No  subject  has  been  more 
strictly  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  than  the  hereditary 
monarch,  and  no  man  in  any  post  has  more  constantly 
brought  to  his  task  that  goodwill  which  refuses  to  be 
limited  even  by  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his  post’s 
obligations.  The  King  has  more  than  once  spoken  or 
acted  in  a  manner  that  was  not  expected  of  him;  he  has 
surprised  his  subjects;  and  yet  the  action  or  the  utterance 
was  invariably  stamped  with  a  modesty  which  made  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  take  offence,  because  it  was 
impossible  not  to  perceive  the  perfect  modesty  and  good 
faith  which  governed,  and  the  good  heart  which 
prompted  it. 

The  result  has  been  that  when  danger  to  the  King’s  life 
threatened,  ordinary  men  and  women  of  the  world  did  not 
think  about  the  political  consequences,  the  effect  on  busi¬ 
ness,  or  the  like ;  they  thought  and  spoke  about  the  poor 
King  ”  as  if  he  were  an  old  friend,  held  in  long  affection. 
A  personal  relation  had  been  created  whose  existence  few 
suspected. 
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Each  of  us  will  think  of  King  George’s  reign  in  terms 
of  the  matter  which  most  interested  him.  Mine  was 
Ireland — and  could  there  be  a  sharper  test?  For  when 
the  reign  opened,  party  strife  over  the  question  of  Ireland 
was  fiercer  than  at  any  time  for  at  least  a  century.  The 
King,  still  new  to  the  throne,  stepped  beyond  his  normal 
attributes  when  he  called  the  Buckingham  Palace  Confer¬ 
ence  in  1914.  No  settlement  resulted,  but  the  Irish  leader 
came  away  from  those  meetings  convinced  of  the 
Sovereign’s  desire  for  justice  wdth  appeasement,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  touched  by  the  courtesy  he  had  received.  It  was 
not  that  he  counted  on  support;  he  knew  that  the  King 
had  done  his  utmost  in  calling  the  conference,  and  could 
not  weigh  upon  its  issue.  But  he  felt  that  he  in  his  own 
difficulty  had  the  sympathy  and  goodwill  of  the  King. 

Then  came  the  War,  and  Redmond’s  friends  will  not 
forget  that  the  King  showed  his  sympathy  with  our  leader 
by  letters  of  condolence  on  his  brother’s  death,  met  on  the 
field,  and  of  congratulation  on  his  son’s  decoration,  earned 
on  the  field.  It  was  wise  that  the  King  should  write  such 
letters ;  and  yet  we  did  not  feel  that  he  wrote  them  because 
it  was  wise.  But  Redmond  did  not  continue  to  represent 
Ireland,  and  during  the  War  events  embittered  relations 
between  England  and  Ireland.  After  the  War,  abomin¬ 
able  actions  on  both  sides  were  on  both  sides  justified,  all 
the  more  fervently  because  they  were  inexcusable ;  feud  was 
savage  between  the  two  countries,  and  those  who  spoke 
for  insurgent  Ireland  angrily  repudiated  the  Crown. 
Whether  as  a  Sovereign  or  an  Englishman,  King  George 
might  well  be  excused  for  losing  all  goodwill  to  Ireland. 
Yet  in  all  that  time  every  intelligent  observer  was  aware 
that  the  King’s  mind  was  bent  on  appeasement;  and  the 
first  hope  of  a  settlement  was  given  by  the  King’s  Speech, 
delivered  in  person,  not  without  risk,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Ulster  Parliament. 

There  is  still  a  numerous — though  decreasing — party  in 
Ireland  which  desires  complete  separation  and  a  Republic. 
Yet  even  among  those  who  object  to  the  throne  as  an 
institution  I  do  not  think  one  could  be  found  to  allege 
anything  but  helpful  friendliness  shown  by  King  George 
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to  Ireland.  And  considering  the  facts,  I  do  not  know  how 
king  or  man  could  have  given  stronger  proof  of 
magnanimity  than  this  implies. 

The  English,  who  did  not  think  out' their  constitution, 
but  evolved  it  by  a  subconscious  process  of  adjustments, 
have  also  by  the  same  instinctive  moulding  slowly  pro¬ 
duced  a  breed  of  constitutional  rulers.  Such  a  monarch 
is  enclosed  by  innumerable  fences  or  restrictions,  most  of 
them  undefined,  because  they  are  of  custom,  not  of  statute. 
There  is  a  mass  of  precept  as  to  what  he  may  not  do.  But 
for  what  he  is  to  do,  other  than  the  performance  of  his 
ceremonial  duties,  nothing  is  laid  down,  nor  can  be.  Yet 
the  English  genius  helps  him,  for  it  is  continually  evolving 
and  modifying  the  unwritten  code  of  conduct  which 
governs  the  life  of  an  English  gentleman.  This  code  rules 
out  whatever  has  a  touch  of  flamboyancy;  it  demands  that 
a  man  shall  say  little  about  what  he  has  done  or  is  going 
to  do,  but  shall  be  in  action  always  a  little  better  than  his 
promise,  and  shall  be  candid  and  even  generous  in  his 
construction  of  other  people’s  actions. — In  addition  Eng¬ 
land  likes  that  a  gentleman  should  be  God-fearing  with¬ 
out  ostentation  of  piety ;  if  he  is  also  a  keen  sportsman,  the 
gentleman  is  the  more  to  English  taste.  I  do  not  know 
that,  beyond  observance  of  these  few  rules,  there  is  any 
secret  of  policy  by  which  King  George  has  won  the  simple 
respect  and  affection  of  his  people.  Certainly  no  king 
ever  sat  on  the  English  throne  that  was  so  completely 
and  typically  a  modest  English  gentleman. 

The  leader  of  Italy  has  been  formidably  eloquent  of 
late,  and  not  without  provocation.  An  Italian  subject, 
wishing  to  return  to  Italy,  applied  to  the  Consul  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  for  the  necessary  papers,  was  refused,  and  there¬ 
upon  shot  the  Consul  dead.  A  French  jury  found  him 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  the  sentence  was  of  two 
years’  imprisonment — a  little  more  than  would  be  imposed 
upon  a  sympathetic  lady  who  had  shot  her  lover.  Italy 
foamed  up,  French  Consulates  were  attacked  by  window¬ 
breaking  mobs,  and  Italian  officers  began  to  return  French 
decorations  with  contumelious  messages.  There  is  no 
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sort  of  doubt  that  the  judge  and  jury  in  this  case  did 
France  an  ill  turn,  and  the  French  Press  admits  as  much. 

But  trial  by  jury  is  in  essence  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  that  II  Duce’s  regime 
banishes  from  their  native  country  many  Italians  whose 
banishment  is  condemned  by  the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 
The  jury  refuses  to  consider  a  man  as  a  simple  murderer 
who  furiously  resents  this  regime. — Also,  French  juries 
begin  to  claim  the  right  of  discriminating  in  cases  of 
homicide.  The  other  day  in  a  clearly  proven  case  a 
French  jury  asked  for  assurance  that  the  death  sentence 
would  not  be  pronounced,  and  when  that  assurance  was 
refused  they  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Not  guilty.”  Public 
opinion  in  France  has  definitely  moved  away  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  lex  talionis\  it  thinks  (in  Goldsmith’s 
phrase)  that  “  a  very  little  blood  will  serve  to  cement  our 
security.” — ^And  probably  we  are  less  convinced  than  we 
should  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  this 
proves  the  inferiority  of  France — and  of  the  Latin  races. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  certain.  France  in  the  close 
of  last  century  was  beset  by  the  inferiority  complex.  Some 
readers  may  remember  a  book  by  M.  Demolins  called 
A  quoi  tient  la  Sziperiorite  des  Anglo-Saxons.  It  had  a 
great  vogue  in  England,  where  readers  found  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  author’s  thesis.  But  this  was  accepted  also 
by  some  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen.  It  was  accepted,  for 
example,  by  Marshal  Lyautey. — During  the  first  week  of 
December,  the  African  Society  of  London  and  other  bodies 
competed  with  one  another  to  see  which  should  heap  most 
honours  on  the  head  of  this  great  soldier  and  still  greater 
colonial  administrator.  Yet  we  have  Marshal  Lyautey’s 
Letters  frozn  Tonkin  and  Madagascar,  published  only  in 
1921,  but  written  long  before,  and  here  is  a  characteristic 
contrast  from  them  : — 

Us  (les  Anglais)  ont  un  personnel,  nous  n’en  avons  pas.  II  y  a  chez 
eux  une  ^ole,  une  doctrine,  une  m6thode  coloniale,  bashes  sur 
1 ’experience,  d’ou  sont  derives  les  principes,  essentiellement  souples  et 
eiastiques  dans  I’application,  laissant  k  chacun  le  soin  des  details,  la 
large  initiative,  la  latitude  de  varier  les  formes  k  I'infini.  Chez  nous, 
pas  d’ecole  coloniale,  pas  de  principes,  autant  de  methodes  que  de  per- 
sonnes,  et  souvent  quelles  personnesl 
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That  was  written  in  November,  1894.  Since  then, 
France  has  solidly  established  her  rule  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  Lake  Tchad,  and  from  Lake  Tchad  to  the 
Atlantic.  She  has  mastered  the  jungle  and  mastered  the 
desert.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  against  these  achieve¬ 
ments,  no  human  being  can  deny  the  energy  and  supple 
initiative  which  Frenchmen  have  shown  all  over  this  vast 
field.  But  a  single  instance  is  more  conclusive  than  any 
general  affirmation.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Morocco  was 
a  country  without  roads,  without  bridges,  and  without  law. 
No  man.  Moor  or  European,  could  travel  in  safety  for 
three  days’  journey.  To-day  motor  cars  run  all  through 
Morocco,  and  the  roads  are  safe  by  day  and  by  night, 
because  Morocco  has  become  a  French  protectorate.  To 
establish  themselves,  the  French  combined  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  with  military  operations;  but  in  August,  1914,  the 
military  task  was  far  from  complete.  The  French  line 
was  flung  out  on  a  wide  half-circle  reaching  to  the  Atlas, 
and  General  Lyautey  received  the  order  to  fall  back  on  the 
seaports  and  send  home  thirty  thousand  men.  He  sent 
Jiome  the  men — and  far  more  than  thirty  thousand;  but 
he  refused  to  fall  back.  “  An  egg  holds  together  till  the 
shell  is  chipped,”  he  said.  Every  Frenchman  within 
reach  was  enrolled,  Senegalese  troops  were  brought  up 
from  recently  conquered  territories;  the  line  far  out  on 
the  mountains  was  not  only  maintained  but  advanced. 
In  a  merely  military  sense  the  conquest  of  Morocco  was 
proceeding  while  the  Germans  were  fifty  miles  from  Paris. 
This  was  only  possible  because  at  the  same  time  the  work 
of  organisation  went  on  also.  Un  chantier  vaut  un 
bataillon  was  another  of  General  Lyautey’s  sayings,  and 
he  established  enterprises  all  through  the  country.  That 
meant  a  distribution  of  money;  but  above  all  it  meant  that 
France  was  there  to  stay;  the  Moors  believed,  and  were 
not  sorry  to  believe. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Morocco  was  a  picturesque 
survival — a  paradise  for  the  anthropologist,  where  cos¬ 
tumes  and  manners  of  pure  mediaeval  stamp  lingered  un¬ 
contaminated.  To-day  Morocco  is  part  of  civilisation, 
and  Marshal  Lyautey’s  work  stands  to  the  credit  of 
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France.  But  he  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  it  is  typical 
of  the  whole  process  that  has  gone  on  since  first  he  entered 
on  his  career  as  soldier  and  administrator  overseas. 

The  extraordinary  interest  of  his  Letters  derives  from 
the  fact  that  he  entered  on  this  new  phase  of  life  at  forty  - 
two  years  old.  “Too  late  for  a  career,”  he  said  at  the 
time — but  not  too  late  for  experience;  and  the  Letters 
begin  by  the  picture  of  a  nature  athirst  for  experience  and 
for  adventure.  He  had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  with  periods 
of  staff  work;  but  he  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  war 
nor  had  a  piece  of  government  entrusted  to  him.  He  had 
lived  the  life  of  a  smart  cavalry  officer;  thirty-four  years  of 
labour  and  hardship  have  not  removed  that  stamp  from 
him ;  he  had  been  a  sensitive  student  of  art  and  of  letters ; 
but  he  wanted  more  from  life.  In  Tonkin  he  fell  in  at  once 
with  Gallieni,  already  famous  for  his  campaigns  in  Africa 
when  the  hinterland  of  Senegal  was  being  reduced. 
Gallieni  gave  the  newcomer  as  much  as  he  wanted  of  hard 
work,  danger,  responsibility  and  initiative.  Two  years  later, 
Gallieni  went  to  subjugate  Madagascar,  and  sent  for 
Lyautey  to  be  his  chief  of  staff.  These  campaigns  are 
vividly  described,  for  the  Marshal  is  one  of  the  men  of 
action  who  can  write  vigorously,  and  at  times  exquisitely. 
But  the  interest  lies  specially  in  the  earlier  letters,  which 
describe  how  a  born  soldier  and  administrator  made  his 
first  contacts  with  war  and  with  administration  at  an  age 
when  his  intelligence  was  already  matured  by  experi¬ 
ence.  Two  things  stand  out — his  contempt  for  the  French 
system,  and  his  admiration  for  the  French.  “No  better 
stuff  in  the  world  than  our  men,”  he  says,  and  his  book 
abounds  with  proof. — For  the  system,  one  instance  must 
suffice.  Gallieni  applied  for  money  to  put  up  sheds  which 
would  protect  great  quantities  of  stores  concentrated  on 
the  Chinese  frontier.  He  could  get  no  reply,  so  he  allowed 
gaming  houses  to  be  opened  along  the  border;  he  taxed 
the  tenants  of  them  and  built  the  sheds.  Then  came  the 
Quartermaster-General  to  tell  Lyautey  (chief  of  staff)  that 
the  money  would  be  forthcoming  in  six  months.  Lyautey 
said  that  the  sheds  had  been  built,  and  had  saved  a  million 
francs’  worth  of  stores  from  destruction  by  the  rains.  The 
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answer  was  :  “  I  would  rather  see  a  million  francs’  worth  of 
supplies  lost  than  think  they  had  been  saved  by  irregular 
proceedings.” 

There  are  irregularities  and  irregularities..  The  curse 
of  France  has  always  been  her  speculators,  the  very  worst 
in  Europe;  again  to-day  the  newspapers  reek  with  the  stink 
from  “  irregularities  ”  of  a  very  different  order  from 
Gallieni’s  summary  methods  of  raising  money  for  a  military 
purpose.  The  worst  of  them  is  that  they  undermine  the 
self-respect  and  destroy  the  self-confidence  which  have 
been  created  by  a  generation  of  splendid  soldiers  and 
administrators,  and  not  less  by  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  the  pride  of  artists  in  their  work.  Yet  if 
France  was  thirty  years  ago  a  sick  country — as  Marshal 
Lyautey  believed,  she  is  a  sound  and  strong  country  to¬ 
day,  in  spite  of  her  plungers  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Enthusiasts  for  athletics  will  think  that  France’s  growing 
interest  in  athletic  sports  is  at  least  a  minor  cause  of  the 
improvement.  It  is  anyhow  a  symptom.  Nothing  moved 
Marshal  Lyautey ’s  surprise  and  admiration  more,  in  the 
days  when  he  was  merely  an  observant  staff  officer,  than 
the  provision  made  for  games  in  every  British  cantonment 
— at  Aden,  at  Singapore,  and  so  on.  A  lawn  tennis  court 
was  one  of  the  first  things  provided.  Little  did  he  foresee 
in  1894  how  his  fellow-countrymen  would  come  to  tyrannise 
over  our  English  competitors  at  Wimbledon. 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  English  lawn  tennis  players 
could  turn  the  tables  on  MM.  Cochet,  Borotra,  Brugnon 
and  the  rest  as  English  cricketers  have  turned  them  on 
Australia.  In  the  early  matches  of  this  tour,  things  looked 
as  if  no  side  was  going  to  get  the  other  out  for  less  than 
fifty  runs  a  head ;  but  England  at  least  has  produced 
bowlers  that  could  beat  the  bat — on  one  occasion.  Still, 
there  have  been  too  many  instances  of  an  innings  over 
400  runs;  and  the  number  of  men  bowled  leg-before-wicket, 
even  under  the  existing  rule,  shows  to  what  an  extent  bats¬ 
men  have  come  to  rely  on  this  second  line  of  defence. 
Bowlers  who  can  make  a  ball  break  should  be  given  all 
the  advantage  of  their  talent. 
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In  our  times  (and  heaven  knows  they  have  not  lacked 
incident)  surely  nothing  more  curious  or  significant  has 
happened  than  Ghazi  Mustapha  Kemal’s  drastic  change 
of  Turkish  dress  and  the  Turkish  alphabet.  The  Ghazi 
is,  we  may  suppose,  a  nationalist;  he  stands — most  effec¬ 
tively — for  the  individual  freedom  of  Turkey;  yet  he  sets 
about  abolishing  the  very  things  which  elsewhere  are 
accounted  the  precious  vases  in  which  alone  the  spirit  of 
nationality  can  be  preserved.  In  Ireland  our  new  rulers 
are  ordering  us  all  to  learn  and  to  use  a  tongue  which  is 
admittedly  ill-equipped  for  modern  purposes;  they  even 
preserve  a  script  which  is  not  really  different  from  the 
English  (being  only  the  black-letter  Roman  alphabet)  but 
is  difficult  to  read.  There  is  as  yet  no  mandate  for  the 
kilt,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  worn  in  Ireland 
some  centuries  ago,  but  fervent  nationalists  wear  it  on 
principle.  The  truth  is  that  the  Ghazi  has  no  fear  that 
Turkish  nationality  should  evaporate;  whereas  elaborate 
precautions  to  provide  Ireland  with  glass  cases  for  the 
preservation  of  hers  show  much  anxiety. — However,  one 
pleasant  expression  of  national  being  is  found  in  the 
issue  of  Irish  banknotes,  which  the  designer.  Sir  John 
Lavery,  has  adorned  with  the  shawled  head  of  an  Irish 
colleen — strangely  recalling  the  lady  whom  he  has  most 
often  painted.  As  compared  with  the  new  English  issue, 
the  Irish  design  has  very  much  the  better  of  it  artistically. 
Also,  what  is  more  amusing,  we  have  a  new  coinage.  A 
committee  of  artistic  persons,  on  which  Mr.  Yeats  was 
active,  invited  designs,  and  an  English  competitor,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  was  the  winner.  On  all  a  harp  is  the  reverse, 
but  the  obverse  shows  (on  the  different  coins  from  half-a- 
crown  down)  a  hunter,  a  bull,  a  salmon,  a  sow  with  her 
litter,  a  hen  with  her  chicks,  and  a  woodcock.  The  game 
fish  and  the  game  bird  make  the  best  designs  in  a  series 
which  has  real  charm. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  keep  assuring  people  that  nothing 
is  happening  in  Ireland — except  that  streets  begin  to  be 
torn  up,  as  cables  are  laying  for  the  Shannon-driven 
electricity. — Elections  to  the  Senate  (for  nineteen  vacan- 
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cies  in  a  house  of  sixty)  were  held  for  the  first  time  on  the 
new  system,  Senate  and  Dail  voting  together  and  select¬ 
ing  from  one  panel  submitted  by  the  Senate  and  one  by 
the  Dail.  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  formerly  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  the  Dail,  is  the  most  notable  addition; 
of  those  who  had  sat  previously  General  Sir  Bryan 
Mahon,  who  commanded  the  loth  (Irish)  Division  at 
Suvla  Bay,  is  re-elected;  so  is  Mr.  Andrew  Jameson,  head 
of  the  famous  distillery  and  also  chairman  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland — a  shrewd  and  most  persuasive  speaker,  who 
can  be  most  effective  without  leaving  the  tone  of  ordinary 
conversation.  So  also  is  Mr.  S.  Brown,  K.C.,  a  lawyer 
who  has  proved  his  usefulness  to  the  Senate;  and  so  is 
Dr.  Oliver  St.  John  Gogarty,  a  wit  and  a  poet,  who  figures 
largely  in  Mr.  Joyce’s  Ulysses. 

These  choices  do  not  show  any  set  of  the  wind  towards 
revolution.  However,  Mr.  de  Valera’s  party  have  elected 
one  man  who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  caused  the  out¬ 
break  of  civil  war  after  the  Free  State  started;  and  this 
party  will  now  for  the  first  time  be  definitely  represented 
in  the  Senate.  But  that  body  will  probably  exercise  on 
them  the  same  calming  influence  that  the  Dail  has  cast 
upon  Mr.  de  Valera. 

On  the  whole,  parliamentary  institutions  tend  to  justify 
themselves;  and  more  by  their  educational  effect  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  process  is  at  work  in  Ireland.  It  is 
at  work,  and  is  needed,  even  in  the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 
Westminster  saw  Mr.  MacDonald,  backed  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  reading  a  lesson  to  members  of  the  Labour  Party 
who  opposed  the  provision  of  pensions  for  diplomats. 
The  view  of  these  objectors  was  that  nobody  was  worth 
a  higher  salary  than  that  which  Labour  Members  think 
proper  to  accept  for  their  own  services.  It  is  w'ell  to  have 
such  views  thrashed  out  in  public. — In  countries  where 
representative  government  is  not  quite  so  well  established 
as  in  Great  Britain — Rumania,  for  instance — more 
elementary  lessons  are  being  learnt.  The  present  party 
which  has  come  into  power  there  is  said  to  be  going  to 
hold  elections — and  not  to  “make”  elections.  In  Jugo- 
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Slavia,  the  fact  is  being  driven  home  that  something  must 
be  done  to  meet  the  case  of  Croatia;  and  that  something, 
as  is  proved  by  all  experience  of  democratic  government  in 
countries  which  are  not  homogeneous,  must  be  federalism 
— a  union  of  self-governing  States. 

Meantime  the  United  States  continue  their  surprising 
career.  It  is  considered  probable  that  Mr.  Kellogg  may 
persuade  the  Senate  not  to  refuse  the  compact  which 
Europe  accepted  at  its  instance.  The  danger  is,  however, 
that  the  Senate  may  feel  placed  on  a  slippery  slope.  If 
it  joins  the  Kellogg  Pact,  it  may  seem  coerced  to  enter 
that  other  covenant,  the  League  of  Nations — which  also 
Europe  accepted  at  the  instance  of  America. — But  the 
way  towards  accepting  the  renunciation  of  war  will  be  made 
easy  by  assuring  America  that  the  Cruisers  Bill  will  pro¬ 
vide  America  with  all  that  can  be  desired  or  dreamed  in 
the  way  of  armament.  Renounce  shooting;  but  cram 
the  magazine  of  your  automatic  with  every  cartridge  it 
can  hold. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  discovered  his  mission  : 
he  has  started  a  peace  crusade.  If  there  is  one  man 
living  who  can  drive  home  the  disastrous  irony  of  the 
present  situation,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  he.  And  if  there 
is  a  man  living  who  should  understand  the  matter,  it  is  the 
Minister  who  won  the  war  by  such  prodigality  of  out¬ 
lay  as  imagination  never  dreamt  of.  Nobody  is  better 
qualified  to  teach  even  America  that  what  you  spend  in 
advance  is  a  mere  indication  of  what  you  must  spend  if 
modern  war  came.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  refuses  to  grasp — the  distinction  between  men  and 
machines.  Machinery  cries  out  to  be  used  before  it 
perishes  or  is  obsolete.  Men,  even  trained  men,  do  not 
want  to  be  blown  to  bits.  A  Power,  especially  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Power — like  France — whose  strength  is  in  men  (and 
rifles)  is  incomparably  less  of  a  threat  to  peace  than  even 
a  democratic  Power — like  America — whose  strength  is  in 
purchasable  machinery.  It  takes  four  million  men  to 
use  four  million  rifles;  a  couple  of  thousand  can  work  two 
super-cruisers,  which  would  cost  about  the  same  as  the 
rifles. 


ANGLO-FRENCH  FRIENDSHIP : 
RETROSPECT  AND  A  MORAL 


By  Sir  Thomas  Barclay 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  friendship  which  has  so  happily 
prevailed  between  the  British  and  French  peoples  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  as  the  Entente,  and  at  the 
outset  the  term  was  appropriate  to  the  new  feeling  which 
had  grown  up  between  them.  Later  on,  however,  it  came 
to  have  a  tendential  character,  and  the  phrase  “  Entente 
Powers,”  which  came  into  use  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  late  War,  shifted  its  meaning  from  that  of  a  general 
friendly  understanding  to  that  of  a  specific  purpose.  This 
has  been  further  exemplified  by  the  term  which  has  caused 
so  much  agitation  of  late  of  a  Naval  Eyitente.  The  object 
of  this  article  is  to  detach  the  original  from  its  later  mean¬ 
ing,  which  is  not  only  misleading  but  mischievous,  and 
show  for  what  Anglo-French  friendship  stands,  how  it 
originated,  and  why  it  must  be  fostered  as  a  popular  move¬ 
ment  independently  of  party  Governments  and  diplomatic 
combinations. 

There  had  been  many  attempts  to  bring  about  standing 
friendship  with  France,  and  there  had  been  two  great  advo¬ 
cates  of  it,  Lord  Brougham  and  Richard  Cobden.  Under 
Louis  Philippe,  the  bourgeois  king,  the  attempts  to  bring 
about  an  Anglo-French  understanding  were  frustrated  by 
Guizot’s  restless  foreign  policy,  especially  in  the  Levant, 
and  by  the  King’s  ambitions  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  suc¬ 
cession.  Louis  Napoleon  made  strenuous  efforts  to  bring 
about  good  relations  with  Great  Britain  in  order  to  con¬ 
solidate  his  position  in  Europe,  but  the  Crimean  War  was 
not  popular  enough  in  either  country  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  amity  he  hoped  would  result  from  comradeship 
in  arms. 

Lord  Brougham’s  ideal  was  too  intellectual  to  strike  any 
roots  in  public  opinion,  and  Cobden’s  efforts,  though  they 
brought  about  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards  France  in 
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Great  Britain,  did  not  meet  with  the  response  he  sought  to 
bring  about  in  France,  where  the  industrial  bourgeoisie 
regarded  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  i860  as  detrimental. 

The  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  exercise  any 
pressure  on  Germany  in  favour  of  France  in  the  peace 
negotiations  in  1871  made  the  whole  French  nation 
unfriendly,  and  the  negotiations  for  a  new  Treaty  of  Com¬ 
merce  after  the  expiration  of  that  of  i860  failed.  The 
Protectionists  gained  the  day  and  became  so  strong  a 
political  force  in  the  country  that  even  Gambetta’s 
advocacy  of  Free  Trade  was  in  vain,  and  on  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  second  effort  made  to  come  to  terms,  all  that 
could  be  got  for  British  interests  was  the  most-favoured¬ 
nation  treatment  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  was 
renewed  from  year  to  year. 

Thereafter  for  many  years  British  and  French  states¬ 
men  carried  on  a  sort  of  diplomatic  guerilla.  Gambetta, 
with  his  foresight,  which  was  greater  than  that  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  his  successors  for  many  years  to  come, 
appealed  to  his  countrymen  in  a  now  forgotten  speech  in 
Parliament,  which  the  present  writer  heard  with  a  thrill  of 
emotion,  not  to  jeopardise  friendship  with  England.  His 
words  were  pronounced  with  the  solemnity  of  a  man  who 
felt  that  he  was  giving  what  might  be  his  last  message  to 
his  country.  “When  I  behold  Europe,”  he  said,  “this 
Europe  which  has  bulked  so  largely  to-day  in  the  speeches 
delivered  from  this  tribune,  I  observe  that  for  ten  years 
there  has  always  been  a  Western  policy  represented  by 
France  and  England;  and  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  European  policy  capable  of  helping  us 
in  the  direst  emergencies  which  may  arise.  What  I  say  to 
you  to-day  I  say  with  a  deep  sense  of  a  vision  of  the 
future.” 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Fashoda  affair  that 
politicians  realised  the  mistake  which  had  been  made  in 
not  following  Gambetta’s  advice. 

####** 

The  unfriendly  feeling  of  Frenchmen  towards  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  was  confined  to  their  “  traditional  enemy.” 
Even  in  the  worst  days  of  Anglo-French  embitterment 
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the  French  were  always  ready  to  listen  with  a  friendly 
ear  to  anything  about  Scotland.  No  French  lyceen  is 
allowed  to  forget  the  “  ancient  alliance.”  Nor  has  it  been 
forgotten  that  there  was  a  time  when  every  born  Scotsman 
was  a  French  citizen. 

At  the  now  extinct  Historical  Society  members  rallied 
to  the  ideas  suggested  by  one  of  them  that  a  Franco- 
Scottish  Historical  Society  ought  to  be  formed  to  study 
the  existing  materials  in  the  two  countries  concerning  the 
alliance.  The  idea  matured  in  France  and  in  Scotland, 
and  it  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  still  existing  and 
active  Franco-Scottish  Society.  It  was  felt  by  those  who 
were  concerned  in  its  origin,  Lord  Reay,  Sheriff  Mackay, 
Principal  Doneldson,  Professors  Burnet,  Patrick  Geddes 
and  Kirkpatrick,  MM.  Leon  Bourgeois,  Lavisse,  Jules 
Simon,  Ribot,  Leon  Say,  Paul  Mellon,  the  present  writer, 
and  many  others,  that  the  extrinsic  value  of  the  Society 
might  be  the  promotion  of  a  better  Anglo-French  feeling 
generally.  Banquets  were  held  in  the  Sorbonne  (the  first 
ever  held  there)  and  in  the  Hall  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
the  favourable  impression  produced  in  Paris  exceeded  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  year  1895  seemed  destined  to  become  the 
starting  date  of  a  new  departure  in  French  public  opinion. 

Three  years  later  the  Fashoda  affair,  however,  destroyed 

all  hope  for  the  time  being  of  this  betterment. 

****** 

It  is  just  a  generation  ago  since  on  account  of  the 
Fashoda  affair  this  country  and  France  came  within  an 
inch  of  war  over  what  seemed  to  the  general  public  in  both 
countries  a  mere  diplomatic  quarrel.  It  soon,  however, 
took  a  different  aspect  when  it  was  represented  on  the  one 
side  of  the  Channel  as  an  attempt  to  negative  the  result 
of  the  reconquest  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan  and  frustrate  the 
British  scheme  familiarly  described  as  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
railway.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  the  real  “  bone 
of  contention  ”  never  excited  much  interest,  but  that  the 
French  flag  anywhere  had  to  be  hauled  down  at  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  Government  wounded  the  national  pride 
and  aroused  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment — a  feeling  which 
grew  to  fever  heat  when  the  public  learnt  that  the  British 
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had  no  better  claim  than  the  French  to  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal. 
The  Marchand  expedition  laid  claim  to  it  as  prior  occu¬ 
pant,  and  had  planted  its  flag  at  its  chief  town,  Fashoda,  as 
a  sign  of  prise  de  possession. 

By  many  in  the  interest  of  peace  the  conflict  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  storm  about  a  valueless  swamp  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  but  as  Bahr  el  Ghazal  is  a  country  of  several  times 
the  area  of  Great  Britain,  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  the  national  interest  could  not 
treat  the  matter  with  indifference. 

This,  however,  was  not  enough  to  justify  war  in  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  citizens.  The  two  Governments  never¬ 
theless  took  steps  to  be  in  readiness  for  all  emergencies. 
The  mayors  of  the  P'rench  Channel  ports  received  instruc¬ 
tions  in  view  of  a  possible  conflict.  Cherbourg  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  munitions  and  stores  of  all  kinds  as  the  chief 
northern  naval  station.  The  Mediterranean  Fleet  passed 
Gibraltar  with  lights  extinguished  to  join  the  North 
Sea  Fleet.  The  British  Mediterranean  Fleet  was  sent  to 
Alexandria.  Portsmouth  was  active  in  preparations  for 
possible  emergencies. 

Then  the  French  Cabinet  sent  instructions  to  Marchand 
to  haul  down  the  French  flag  and  come  home. 

A  campaign,  however,  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  con¬ 
tinued  in  France,  and  this  embittered  Anglo-French  rela¬ 
tions  till  the  end  of  the  century.  It  was  called  in  England 
a  policy  of  pin-pricks.  Sir  Edmund  Monson  referred  to  it 
in  a  memorable  speech  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Paris 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  following  terms : — 
“  I  would  earnestly  ask,”  he  said,  “  those  who,  directly 
or  indirectly,  either  as  officials  in  power,  or  as  unofficial 
exponents  of  public  opinion,  are  responsible  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  policy  to  discountenance  and  to  abstain 
from  the  continuance  of  that  policy  of  pin-pricks  which, 
while  it  can  only  procure  ephemeral  gratification  to  a  short¬ 
lived  Ministry,  must  inevitably  perpetuate  across  the 
Channel  an  irritation  which  a  high-spirited  nation  must 
eventually  feel  to  be  intolerable.  I  would  entreat  them  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  try  to  thwart  British  enterprise  by 
petty  manoeuvres,  such  as  I  grieve  to  see  suggested  by 
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the  proposal  to  set  up  educational  establishments  as  rivals 
to  our  own  in  the  newly  conquered  provinces  of  the  Sudan. 
Such  ill-considered  provocation,  to  which  I  confidently 
trust  no  official  countenance  will  be  given,  might  well  have 
the  effect  of  converting  that  policy  of  forbearance  from 
taking  the  full  advantage  of  our  recent  victories  and  our 
present  position,  which  has  been  enunciated  by  our  highest 
authority,  into  the  adoption  of  measures  which,  though 
they  evidently  find  favour  with  no  inconsiderable  party 
in  England,  are  not,  I  presume,  the  object  at  which  French 
sentiment  is  aiming.” 

This  part  of  Sir  Edmund  Monson’s  speech  excited  more 
animosity  than  ever,  in  spite  of  compliments  paid  by  the 
Ambassador  to  M.  Delcasse. 

###### 

“  Never  again  ”  was  the  mot  d'ordre  of  many  leading 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  among  them  M.  Loubet, 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  Foreign 
Minister,  M.  Delcasse,  and  on  the  English  side  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales.  But  the  feeling  was  still  stronger  among  the 
industrial  and  commercial  class  in  both  countries,  and 
when  the  fact  that  we  had  been  so  near  a  rupture  became 
known  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  two  peoples 
should  cease  to  be  exposed  to  the  risks  of  war  behind 
their  backs  over  matters  so  little  vital  to  their  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

It  was  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  took  the  first  great  step  in  this 
sense.  They  accepted  an  invitation  in  1900  to  hold  their 
autumn  session  in  Paris,  an  unprecedented  act  of  popular 
diplomacy  which  had,  a  result  exceeding  the  most 
optimistic  expectations. 

The  business  men  of  the  kingdom  acted  of  their  own 
free  will,  without  official  patronage,  and  altered  the 
current  of  feeling  in  both  countries  from  one  of  bitter 
resentment  to  one  of  cordial  sympathy.  This  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  Anglo-French  Entente. 

The  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  had  shown  their 
desire  for  the  friendship  of  France.  An  occasion  occurred 
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in  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  for  the  French  people,  and 
especially  the  Parisians,  to  show  their  friendship  towards 
England.  Throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in 
Paris,  shops  of  any  importance  closed  their  doors  in  sign 
of  mourning.  The  newspapers  were  all  sympathetic.  The 
movement  was  as  spontaneous  as  the  visit  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  the  year  before. 

It  was  obvious  that  public  feeling  in  both  countries  was 
favourable  to  a  new  orientation  of  policy  which  would 
exclude  war  between  the  two  countries  and  substitute 
methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  those  of  coercion 
and  violence. 

The  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  iSgq  had  established 
an  international  court  of  arbitration,  and  the  Powers  had 
unanimously  declared  that  in  all  matters  of  right  and 
justice  arbitration  was  regarded  by  them  “as  the  most 
effective  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable  means 
of  settling  disputes.” 

Immediately  after  the  Queen’s  death  an  active  agitation 
began  in  both  countries  for  the  conclusion  between  them 
of  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  for  submission  of  all 
cases  to  the  Hague  Court.  The  British  and  French 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  municipal  bodies,  the  trade 
unions,  statesmen  out  of  office  all  rallied  to  the  call,  which 
had  no  Governmental  support.  It  had,  however,  the  per¬ 
sonal  approval  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  M.  Delcasse,  M. 
Loubet,  and  of  King  Edward.  On  October  14th,  1903, 
the  treaty  was  signed  in  response,  as  Lord  Lansdowne 
stated  at  the  time,  to  a  widespread  popular  feeling.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  triumph  of  intelligent  democracies  who  had 
taken  their  destiny  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  official 
abstention  showed  the  wisdom  of  those  who  knew  history 
too  well  to  discourage  any  popular  movement  towards 
international  concord  and  amity. 

The  new  feeling  enabled  the  Governments  in  1904  to 
settle  outstanding  difficulties  in  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  else¬ 
where  in  a  spirit  of  “  give  and  take  ”  quite  different  from 
the  old  “  take  it  or  leave  it  ”  spirit  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed.  Thus  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  intro- 
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duced  into  international  business  the  methods  of  domestic 
business,  and  having  disposed  of  all  the  more  important 
issues,  settled  down  to  an  era  in  which  all  future  differences 
would  be  automatically  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Hague  Court,  in  accordance  with  the  Convention. 

During  the  ten  years  which  followed  several  such  cases 
arose,  and  were  settled  with  as  little  objection  to  the  inter¬ 
national  jurisdiction  as  there  is  in  our  Law  Courts  in 
matters  of  domestic  interest  to  the  national  jurisdiction. 

That  the  late  War  converted  the  Entente  into  an 
Alliance  was  due  to  the  new  feeling  for  France,  but 
that  the  Alliance  is  gone  and  the  Entente  subsists, 
shows  that  the  two  countries  have  reverted  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  1914.  The  so-called  Naval  Enteyite  is  quite 
detached  from  the  popular  Entente.  But  that  the  two 
Admiralties  should  try  to  meet  the  question  of  reduction 
of  armaments  in  a  “  give  and  take  ”  spirit  would  have  been 
just  as  natural  if  there  had  been  no  popular  Entente. 

The  Anglo-French  popular  Entente  is  too  precious  an 
achievement  to  be  confounded  with  any  purpose  which  a 
foreign  Power  may  consider  as  unfriendly.  It  “  out¬ 
lawed  ”  war  as  between  the  British  Empire  and  France  as 
much  as  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  professes  to  do  between 
all  its  signatories.  The  only  difference  between  it  and 
the  Paris  Pact  and  other  treaties  of  permanent  and  general 
arbitration  is  that  it  is  based  on  the  feeling  of  the  two 
peoples  and  requires  no  official  stimulus.  Its  future  can 
only  be  compromised  by  associating  its  name  with  diplo¬ 
matic  combinations  and  their  possible  failure.  The  public 
and  the  newspapers  hold  the  reins.  If  they  slacken  their 
hold  we  may  drift  back  to  the  personal  policies  of  states¬ 
men,  as  of  yore.  Anglo-French  friendship  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  regard  war  between  them  as  impossible  shows  the 
way  to  ententes  with  other  countries.  It  should  serve  as 
an  encouragement.  For  twenty-five  years  England  and 
France  have  lived  without  pin-pricks.  They  might  have 
celebrated  their  silver  wedding.  There  is  no  French 
statesman  of  repute  from  M.  Poincare  to  the  latest  recruit 
in  the  Ministry  who  does  not  consider  the  marriage  as 
having  been  a  happy  one.  The  three  European  Powers 
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which  have  most  to  lose  in  war,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany,  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  1903-4. 

The  League  of  Nations,  admirable  as  its  work  has  been 
and  great  as  its  potentialities  for  the  future  are,  for  the 
time  being  has  little  control  but  that  of  moral  suasion. 

To  treat  an  Entente  of  either  Power  with  Germany  as 
detrimental  to  the  other  may  prove  fatal  to  the  greatest 
safeguard  of  peace  in  the  future. 

That  there  is,  however,  a  popular  feeling  in  favour  of 
reconciliation  both  in  England  and  in  France,  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  warrants  the  hope  that  Governments  will 
meet  each  other  in  their  respective  pending  difficulties  in 
the  same  spirit  as  did  England  and  France  in  1904,  and 
this  would  give  the  League  of  Nations  an  effective 
sanction  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  fulfilment  of  its 
main  purpose. 
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By  “  Augur  ” 

To  understand  what  is  happening  to-day  in  respect  of 
German  Reparations  we  turn  away  from  the  diplomatic 
procedure,  about  which  the  public  is  informed,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  things  that  really  matter,  though  they  go  on 
hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  “  all-seeing  ”  Press. 

The  position  is  curious.  Here  we  have  the  famous 
Dawes  Plan,  just  entering  a  phase  when  Germany  begins 
to  pay  the  full  annuity  foreseen  by  the  schedule  established 
by  the  experts  in  1924;  there  is  no  sign  of  her  inability 
to  pay,  or  even  of  an  open  attempt  to  escape  payment. 
The  Allies  are  obtaining  important  sums  and,  as  Mr. 
Churchill  stated  in  the  House,  the  principle  of  the  Balfour 
Note  of  1922  is  now  at  last  being  complied  with  in  the 
sense  that  what  Great  Britain  pays  to  the  United  States  is 
about  balanced  by  what  she  receives  from  the  Allies  and 
from  Germany.  In  view  of  this  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  the  British  Treasury  has  been  opposed  to  any 
immediate  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  all  the  more  so 
because  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  any  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  to  ease  the  situation  of  their  European 
debtors.  And  yet  we  see  that  the  Allies,  Great  Britain 
included,  agreed  on  September  i6th  at  Geneva  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  new  committee  of  experts  to  consider  a  final 
and  complete  settlement  of  German  Reparations.  The 
question  has  to  be  asked.  Why  did  this  happen?  We  have 
had  the  occasion  of  explaining  that  the  Dawes  Plan,  not 
being  a  final  arrangement,  was  intended  to  be  readjusted 
on  some  favourable  occasion;  we  have  also  explained  the 
reasons  why  France  desires  to  see  this  adjustment  carried 
through  so  that  she  can  free  herself  from  the  problem  of 
the  commercial  debt  to  the  United  States  Government, 
which  matures  in  the  autumn  of  1929.  Germany,  too,  is 
interested  in  having  a  final  settlement  before  several  full 
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annuities  have  been  paid  without  a  hitch,  when  it  will 
become  difficult  to  obtain  a  reduction,  all  the  more  so 
because  the  “  index  of  prosperity  ”  foreseen  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Dawes  experts  in  a  few  years  will  be  a  danger  from 
the  German  point  of  view  inasmuch  as  it  may  permit  the 
Allies  to  demand  annuities  larger  than  the  12 5,000,000 
now  being  paid. 

These  reasons  are  good  and  support  the  plea  for 
an  immediate  revision,  but  by  themselves  they  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  oblige  the  Allies  to  hurry,  as  they  are 
now  doing,  on  the  road  towards  a  revision.  The  truth 
appears,  if  we  consider  the  force  which  is  driving  the 
Governments  towards  a  practical  execution  of  the  Geneva 
decision,  and  which,  as  we  suspect,  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  that  decision  itself.  That  force  is  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert,  the  Agent-General  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  German  Reparations.  From  the  very  beginning 
we  discovered  him  at  the  back  of  all  that  was  happen¬ 
ing  in  respect  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan. 
Before  Geneva  he  established  close  contact  with  M. 
Poincare,  and  converted  the  French  statesman  to  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  problem  much  more  favourable  to  a  drastic 
change  than  those  who  have  followed  the  development  of 
French  politics  could  have  ever  imagined  to  be  possible. 
Then  in  Berlin  Mr.  Gilbert  hammered  into  the  Germans 
the  need  for  giving  up  quibbling  over  details.  After 
Geneva  he  scored  a  triumph  when  he  came  to  London 
and  persuaded  a  recalcitrant  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  that  a  revision  was  not  only  practicable  but  also 
desirable.  The  interview  followed  between  M.  Poincare 
and  Mr.  Churchill  in  Paris,  when  an  agreement  on 
principle  was  reached,  and  thus — as  always  happens  when 
Anglo-French  co-operation  is  assured — the  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  Geneva  resolution  could  proceed. 
This  interview  would  never  have  taken  place  without  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  smoothed  away  the  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  two  Ministers.  Until  the  day  before 
the  meeting  it  was  still  undecided  if  M.  Poincare  and 
Mr.  Churchill  would  meet,  for  the  French  Minister  had 
received  a  letter  drawn  up  at  the  British  'Treasury 
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in  respect  of  ratification  of  the  debt  agreement,  a  letter 
which  had  filled  him  with  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of 
a  personal  m.eeting.  The  German  Government  re¬ 
sisted  the  idea  of  taking  the  initiative  in  asking  for  the 
constitution  of  the  committee  decided  at  Geneva,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  influence  was  applied  to  obtain  from  Berlin 
that  step  which  at  last  was  taken  on  October  30th  in  the 
form  of  a  verbal  communication  to  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  drafting  of  the  answers  to  this  communica¬ 
tion  was  held  up  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  M. 
Poincare’s  consent  to  a  technical  separation  between  the 
principles  by  which  the  Allied  Governments  will  be  guided 
in  accepting  or  in  rejecting  the  findings  of  the  expert  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  experts.  A 
month  was  needed  to  get  through  these  technicalities, 
and,  again,  without  the  unceasing  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  Mr.  Gilbert  we  doubt  that  even  a  month  would 
have  been  sufficient.  Now  the  stage  has  been  reached 
when  the  reply  to  Germany  having  been  drafted  we  pass 
to  the  invitation  of  the  American  experts  and  to  the  fixing 
of  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  intimately  connected  with  the  drafting  of  the 
Allied  reply,  and  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  experts 
are  certainly  from  his  pen. 

The  public,  therefore,  may  be  inclined  to  extol  the 
talents  of  this  young  American,  not  yet  forty  years  old, 
who  has  established  himself  in  a  position  in  Europe  where 
he  can  speak  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Great  Powers  as  an 
equal  among  equals.  Our  admiration  for  Mr.  Gilbert 
is  sincere,  and  we  do  not  deny  his  claim  to  a  splendid 
position.  We  say,  however,  that  his  genius  would  be  of 
no  avail  if  he  were  not  backed  by  the  power  of  American 
financial  interests  in  Europe.  Long  before  September, 
when  the  Powers  came  to  an  agreement  at  Geneva,  the 
view  had  crystallised  in  the  inner  circle  of  American 
financial  power  that  a  new  committee  of  experts  for 
the  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan  was  desirable.  We  know 
for  certain  that  early  in  the  year  American  business  men 
and  financiers  were  telling  their  friends  in  Europe  that 
the  thing  was  inevitable.  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  his  reports  as 
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Agent-General,  voiced  the  same  conviction  in  a  language 
sufficiently  clear  for  those  who  knew  his  link  with  his 
homeland  to  understand.  The  fact  is  that  to-day 
American  finance  is  master  in  Berlin,  has  a  tremendous 
power  in  Paris,  and  is  treated  in  London  at  least  as 
an  equal.  The  mortgages  of  the  Dawes  Plan  cut  across 
the  path  of  the  American  financing  of  Europe,  because 
they  create  priorities  which,  though  they  are  contested 
in  certain  quarters,  still  exist  and  prevent  the  commer¬ 
cialisation  of  German  bonds  on  a  large  scale.  The 
American  desire  to  see  the  Dawes  Plan  revised  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  wish  to  get  rid  of  these  mortgages  and 
priorities.  The  latter  work  against  American  business 
interests,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Transfer 
Control,  originally  accorded  to  Germany  as  a  safeguard 
against  an  undue  tension  of  her  currency,  now  serves  to 
create  a  feeling  of  insecurity  which  has  for  result  that 
Germany  pays  for  American  money  dearer  than  little 
Denmark.  Wall  Street  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  Dawes 
restrictions  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  backs  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
efforts  in  this  direction.  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
can  continue  his  efforts  with  a  clear  conscience,  because 
he  is  convinced  that  in  doing  so  he  is  serving  the  best 
interests  of  a  final  settlement  in  Europe  and  contributing 
to  the  creation  of  easier  conditions  of  credit  all  round,  a 
situation  by  which  all  parties  concerned  stand  to  profit. 

We  have  tried  to  sketch  out  the  position  in  respect  of 
the  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan  as  it  really  is,  and  not  as  it 
appears  from  diplomatic  reports.  Prophets  are  not 
encouraged  nowadays,  yet  foretelling  the  future  is  the 
best  part  of  constructive  observation.  It  is  not  so  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  appears  to  the  uninitiated,  because  there  is  the 
possibility  of  seeing  a  few  milestones  ahead  of  the  point 
at  which  one  stands. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  experts  will  recom¬ 
mend  a  revision  of  the  present  annuity  of  the  Dawes  Plan 
of  25,000,000  by  scaling  it  down  to  about  £100,000,000. 
In  the  same  time  it  would  become  stabilised  and  made 
independent  of  a  control  of  transfers  or  of  a  possible 
change  by  the  working  of  the  index  of  prosperity.  The 
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sum  of  £i2  5,c)C)0,cxx)  at  present  paid  by  Germany  is  in 
excess  of  what  the  Allies  all  together  have  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  for  War  debts.  The  margin  left  should 
be  sufficient  to  provide  a  surplus  for  the  French  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  devastated  areas  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
claims  of  Belgium  and  other  reparations  creditors,  leav¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  possibility  of  allowing  Germany 
a  reduction.  We  have  explained  that  the  control  of 
transfers  to-day  works  against  German  credit,  but  as  the 
German  nation  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
protection  compensation  for  abolishing  it  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  under  the  Allied 
debt  agreements  with  the  United  States  a  two  years’ 
moratorium  is  foreseen,  and  this  privilege  logically  may 
be  extended  to  Germany  in  her  relations  with  the  Allies. 
Generally  speaking,  any  annuity  will  be  divisible  under  two 
heads.  First  will  come  that  part  of  it  which  the  Allies 
are  obliged  to  pass  on  to  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
their  debts,  and  the  rest  will  remain  in  their  possession 
for  the  cost  of  devastated  areas,  etc.  It  will  be  found 
useful  to  create  a  new  body,  a  sort  of  Caisse  cC Amortisse- 
ment  under  the  chairmanship  of  an  American  to  administer 
the  first  part  of  the  German  annuity,  thus  relieving  the 
Allies  of  the  necessity  of  playing  the  part  of  a  clearing 
house,  and  at  the  same  time  simplifying  the  question  of 
transfer  of  sums  to  the  American  creditor  account.  In 
practice  the  experts  will  find  that  their  task  will  not  be  so 
easy  as  we  have  sketched  out,  for  there  will  be  many  tedious 
details  to  settle.  For  example,  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
discrepancy  between  the  number  of  years  during  which  the 
Allies  must  pay  the  United  States  (sixty-two)  and  the 
number  of  years  after  which  the  Germans,  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  allege  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
reparations  any  longer  (forty).  Here  arithmetic  can  be 
called  in  to  help  adjust  mathematical  problems  of  the 
future,  for  it  is  a  well-known  principle  in  finance  that  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  a  debt  for  ever  and  one  for 
sixty  years,  and  even  less  between  obligations  for  sixty- 
two  and  thirty-five  years  respectively.  In  the  present 
atmosphere,  when  conciliation  is  in  the  air,  a  solution  will 
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be  found  by  the  experts  acceptable  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  will  follow  auto¬ 
matically,  simply  because  it  will  then  have  become  an 
anachronism,  and  a  costly  one  at  that.  The  British 
Treasury  estimates  that  it  has  to  add  at  least  £Jqoo^qoo 
to  what  is  paid  out  of  reparations  for  the  British  troops 
on  the  Rhine.  If  that  is  so,  the  moment  is  near  when  it 
will  be  foolish  to  go  on  paying  this  yearly  contribution. 
The  occupation  to-day  is  a  guarantee  for  the  settlement 
by  Germany  of  the  problem  of  reparations.  When  the 
latter  is  finally  and  completely  settled,  and  especially 
when,  by  the  commercialisation  of  the  German  bonds, 
there  will  be  created  in  the  world  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  private  holders  of  German  securities  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  payment  of  their  dividend,  the  occupation 
of  the  Rhineland  will  become  superfluous  to  enforce  a 
fulfilment  by  the  Reich  of  its  financial  obligations.  Not 
to  pay  a  debt  to  another  State  is  less  dangerous  than  not 
to  pay  strictly  to  time  hundreds  of  thousands  of  private 
investors.  Such,  we  think,  is  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
Allied  statesmen  to-day. 
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IN  WORLD  PROGRESS 


By  Lieut.-Comdr.  The  Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy, 
R.N.,  M.P. 

Colonies  are  certain  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  world  affairs,  both  economically  and  politically,  in 
the  future.  I  am  not  referring  to  former  colonies  which 
have  become  self-governing  Dominions.  Their  import¬ 
ance  is  recognised  sufficiently  already.  And,  so  far  as  the 
British  Empire  is  concerned,  these  Dominions  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  separate  nations  with  full  sovereign 
rights.  The  only  Imperial  connection  is  the  Throne. 
But  before  leaving  the  question  of  the  Dominions  it  must 
be  noticed,  because  it  has  a  bearing  on  what  follows,  that 
the  only  Empire  of  modern  times  to  adopt  the  Dominion 
policy,  viz.,  the  British  Empire,  has  made  a  success  of 
it.  The  more  shadowy  the  Imperial  connection  grows, 
the  more  secure  it  becomes,  and  time  is  likely  to  add  to 
the  truth  of  this  seeming  paradox.  If  England  had 
adopted  the  Dominion  policy  earlier  we  should  never  have 
lost  the  New  England  settlements.  Probably  the  capital 
of  the  Empire  would  now  be  Chicago. 

Had  Spain  adopted  the  Dominion  system  she  would 
have  maintained  the  same  shadowy  but  lasting  sovereignty 
over  South  America.  Buenos  Aires  would  probably  now  be 
the  political  capital,  as  it  is,  indeed,  the  financial  capital, 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 

America,  if  she  is  wise,  will  presently  adopt  the 
Dominion  system  for  her  possessions  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  difference  between  a  settlement,  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word,  presently  to  become  a  Dominion,  and  a  colony 
is  that  the  first  must  be  inhabited  predominantly  by  a  race 
capable  of  self-government  and  occupying  a  territory  large 
enough  to  enable  it  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  as  a  separate 
sovereignty;  while  the  colony  must  remain  a  dependency 
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for  a  very  long  time.  In  the  settlement  either  the  settlers, 
as  in  South  Africa  of  European  stock,  must  be  sufficiently 
numerous  to  dominate  the  indigenous  population,  or,  as 
in  India,  the  inhabitants  must  themselves  comprise 
members  of  a  race  or  races  capable  of  enough  martial  and 
political  development  for  the  full  status  of  sovereignty. 

The  present  six  British  Dominions  pass  this  test. 
India,  in  the  future,  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  it.  That 
great  country  will  then  either  become  a  Dominion  or  will 
separate  from  the  Empire.  In  the  latter  event,  after  much 
chaos  and  suffering,  she  will  establish  her  own  indepen¬ 
dence.  There  are  those  who  talk  of  Japan  as  being  in  a 
position  to  establish  a  Raj  over  India  if  we  loosen  our 
hold.  But  if  we  cannot  hold  India  by  a  combination  of 
force  and  concession  the  Japanese  will  certainly  not  be 
able  to  do  so  even  if  the  other  Sovereign  States  of  the 
British  Empire,  including  the  Dominions,  permitted  the 
attempt.  If,  as  a  result  of  some  future  war,  for  example, 
the  British  Empire  broke  up,  America  would  throw  her 
weight  into  the  scale  to  prevent  Japanese  Imperialism  in 
the  Indian  Peninsula. 

Colonel  Wedgwood  looks  to  Palestine  as  the  next  and 
the  seventh  Dominion.  He  is  right  if  the  Zionist  Settle¬ 
ment  of  that  country  can  be  made  quickly  enough  and 
successfully  enough  to  enable  the  present  artificial  frontiers 
of  Palestine  to  be  extended.  If  a  Jewish-controlled 
Palestine,  with  the  Arabs  in  a  similar  relationship  to  the 
Jews  as  the  French-Canadians  in  Canada  are  to  the 
English-speaking  Canadians,  can  extend  beyond  Jordan 
into  the  fertile  parts  of  Arabia  it  would  fulfil  the  tests  I 
have  mentioned.  It  will  be  big  enough  to  contain  a  popu¬ 
lation  numerous '  enough  and  suitable  enough  for  a 
Dominion  of  sovereign  status. 

The  tests  will  not  be  passed  if  the  proposal  of  the 
more  vocal  members  of  the  Nairobi  Settlers’  Association 
in  East  Africa  for  making  a  “  Dominion”  out  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Northern  Rhodesia  is 
accepted.  A  Dominion  cannot  be  fashioned  out  of  an 
overwhelmingly  numerous  indigenous  population  at  a  low 
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level  of  development  ruled  by  a  European  aristocracy 
small  in  numbers  and  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the 
Imperial  Power  for  their  overlordship.  For  with  the 
economic  development  of  the  natives  will  come  political 
development,  and  they  will  then  overthrow  the  ruling 
caste.  The  white  settlers  must  therefore  check  the 
economic  development  of  the  natives  in  order  that  their 
political  development  can  likewise  be  checked.  And  so 
long  as  these  developments  are  checked  the  test  for 
Dominion  status  cannot  be  passed.  What  the  spokesmen 
of  this  movement  in  Nairobi  want  is  a  free  hand  from  the 
tutelage  of  the  Colonial  Office.  And  the  reason  they 
wish  to  be  free  of  this  tutelage  is  because  of  the  long- 
established  policy  of  that  office,  perhaps  most  adequately 
expounded  by  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  when  he 
was  Colonial  Minister  : — 

His  Majesty’s  Government  think  it  necessary  definitely  to  record  their 
considered  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  African  natives  must  be 
paramount,  and  that  if  and  when  those  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
immigrant  races  should  conflict,  the  former  should  prevail.  ...  It  is  the 
mission  of  Great  Britain  to  work  continuously  for  the  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Africans  towards  a  higher  intellectual,  moral  and  economic 
level  than  that  which  they  had  reached  when  the  Crown  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this  territory.  .  .  ,  This  paramount 
duty  of  trusteeship  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  by  the  agents  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  by  them  alone. — (Cmd.  1922  of  1923.) 

Succeeding  Colonial  Ministers  have  reaffirmed  this 
policy,  including  the  present  occupant  of  that  office, 
Colonel  Amery.  Further,  British  Governments,  even 
Conservative  Governments,  are  not  likely  to  be  more 
Imperialistic,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  and  more 
tender  of  the  privileges  of  the  European  settlers  than  the 
present  Government.  The  probability  is,  indeed,  that 
the  Colonial  policy  of  future  British  Governments  will  be 
more  liberal,  using  the  word  liberal  in  its  widest  sense. 

As  I  write  these  words  we  still  await  the  Hilton  Young 
Report.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  declare  in  favour  of  an 
East  African  “  Dominion  ” ;  and  even  if  it  does  there  will 
not  be  time  in  the  present  Parliament  to  carry  through 
the  necessary  legislation;  the  next  Parliament,  whatever 
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its  political  colour,  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  at  all.  For 
if  the  country  is  ruled  by  a  Labour  or  a  Labour- Liberal 
alliance,  no  Dominion  status  will  be  conferred  on  the  East 
African  Colonies;  while  if  Mr.  Baldwin  is  in  office  again 
the  Opposition  will  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  it. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  future  of  Colonies  as  Colonies, 
that  is,  as  areas  of  the  world  inhabited  predominantly 
by  so-called  backward  races,  governed  by  European 
Powers,  or  by  America,  or  by  Japan,  either  under  man¬ 
dates  from  the  League  of  Nations  or  by  right  of  conquest. 
There  are  three  conceptions  of  the  role  of  Colonies  in  the 
modern  world — strategic,  economic  and  political.  The 
first  is  a  survival  from  pre-War  days;  though  all  three 
conceptions  overlap.  All  three  represent  the  aims  of 
different  nations  at  various  periods  of  the  age  of  Colonial 
expansion.  In  the  England  of  pre-War  days,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  now,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  Colonies  was 
considered  to  be  the  provision  of  suitable  naval  bases  and 
coaling  stations.  The  British  West  Indies  are  good 
examples;  Panama  is  an  American  example,  as  also  is  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  by  the  Government 
at  Washington  during  the  late  War  in  order  that  they 
should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  possibly  victorious  Ger¬ 
many.  The  strategical  use  of  her  Colonies  to  France  are 
as  a  recruiting  reservoir  for  her  Army. 

This  is  quite  a  recent  conception,  and  is  held,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  by  Italy.  Note,  however,  that  if  the  pre¬ 
mier  use  of  such  Colonies  is  for  recruiting  purposes  the 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Power  must  be  such  as  to  make 
the  inhabitants  into  “  good  Frenchmen  ”  despite  the  colour 
of  their  skins.  Japan,  England,  America,  Germany,  as 
Colonial  Powers,  have  never  looked  upon  the  conquered 
peoples  as  potential  infantrymen.  Hence  they  have 
ruled  over  them  as  autocrats.  The  Frenchman  must  treat 
his  coloured  fellow-citizen  as  a  comrade;  and  he  does  so. 
During  the  War  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  a  French 
Admiral  who  is  a  full-blooded  negro.  He  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  reputation  as  a  seaman  and  disciplinarian,  and  is 
accepted  by  his  brother-officers  in  Paris  on  terms  of  com- 
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plete  equality.  We  used  to  see  officers  of  colour  in  bril¬ 
liant  French  uniforms,  well,  and  no  doubt  deservedly, 
decorated  and  bemedalled,  seated  in  cafes  with  French 
officers  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Natives  of  Africa  sit  as 
Senators  representing  the  French  Colonies,  and,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  the  Frenchwoman  treats  her 
coloured  fellow-citizens,  both  the  men,  and  even  more 
remarkable  in  conventional  British  eyes,  the  women,  as 
equals.  Such  an  attitude  has  hitherto  proved  impossible 
for  Englishmen,  Americans,  or  Germans  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  not  only  to  African  fellow-citizens  but  to  Indians; 
while  the  present  demand  of  the  Koreans  is  for  equal 
citizens’  rights,  including  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
army  with  their  Japanese  conquerors. 

The  Russians  as  colonisers  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia 
adopted  the  French  policy  even  in  the  greatest  period  of 
Muscovite  Imperialism ;  while  the  doctrine  of  full  equality 
and  status  is  continued  by  the  Third  International. 
Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Americans  may  criticise  the 
French,  and  presently,  if  I  understood  Mussolini  aright, 
the  Italians,  for  conscripting  Africans  and  Asiatics  for 
their  armies.  As  an  aspect  of  militarism  the  criticisms 
are  surely  justified.  But  the  necessary  and  parallel  policy 
of  fraternity  will  serve  France  well  in  the  future.  The 
French  Colonial  Empire  may  exist  longer,  as  such,  than 
either  the  British  or  American  Colonial  Empires. 

The  economic  conception  of  Colonies  is  as  sources  of 
raw  materials  and  as  markets.  The  second  part  of  this 
conception  will,  I  prophesy,  come  more  to  the  fore  in  the 
future. 

At  present  Colonies  provide  raw  materials;  but  they 
also  provide  human  labour.  Enormous  fortunes  have  been 
made  in  India  and  China  and,  presently,  will  be  made 
in  Africa  by  the  use  of  cheap  native  labour  in  factories. 
But  this  I  suggest  is  a  phase  which  will  pass  as  did  the 
older  conception  of  a  colony  as  a  slave  reservoir;  which 
conception  brought  much  wealth  to  British  merchants  of 
a  bygone  age.  Just  as  their  descendants  make  money 
by  selling  rubber  from  Malaya  to  New  York,  so  they 
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built  up  fortunes  by  selling  African  slaves  to  New  Orleans. 
We  see  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  vast  Continent 
of  Africa  the  older  and  the  newer  economic  conceptions 
of  Colonies  in  contrast  with  each  other.  In  East  Africa, 
despite  Downing  Street’s  declared  policy,  the  native  is 
looked  upon  primarily  as  a  labourer  for  the  European 
estate  owner.  This  is  the  Portuguese  conception  also, 
especially  in  Africa.  In  British  West  Africa,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  native  is  encouraged  to  improve  his  economic 
position  as  a  farmer.  As  that  economic  position  has  im¬ 
proved  he  has  purchased  bicycles  and  gramophones,  and 
presently  will  buy  motor  cars  and  wireless  sets.  The  rich 
negro  or  Indian  in  the  United  States  buys  all  the  modern 
luxuries  of  civilisation.  If  the  African  or  Asiatic  native 
could  be  raised  up  to  the  level  of  the  rich  American  negro 
or  Indian  what  an  immense  market  for  manufactured 
goods  would  present  itself ! 

I  will  now  cite  two  American  views  of  Colonies.  The 
first,  for  convenience,  I  will  call  the  short  view,  and  the 
second  the  long  view.  The  short  view  is  held  by  certain 
American  Nationalists.  They  say  that  America  must  now 
go  into  the  “  Empire  business,”  just  as  England  has  done, 
in  order  that  she,  too,  shall  have  her  independent  sources 
of  supply  of  raw  materials,  her  strategic  bases  and  fuel¬ 
ling  stations  for  her  Navy;  also  that  the  markets  of  the 
world  are  limited  and  that  England  and  America  must 
fight  for  them  in  the  future. 

The  long  view,  which  it  is  no  indiscretion  to  ascribe 
to  the  President-Elect,  amongst  other  American  leaders, 
is  that  the  Colonial  areas  of  the  world  can  be  expanded 
almost  indefinitely  as  markets.  I  use  the  term  Colonial 
areas  for  convenience;  but  they  can  be  taken  to  include 
China,  India  and  a  great  part  of  Africa.  Develop  these 
areas,  say  the  holders  of  the  long  view,  in  the  direction  of 
raising  the  earning  power  of  the  inhabitants.  Communica¬ 
tions,  machinery  and  education  will  do  this.  For  example, 
10,000  miles  of  concrete  roads  in  China  would  make  that 
vast  country  an  immense  market  for  motor  cars;  enable 
the  African  native  to  grow  rich  and  he  will  buy  every  kind 
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of  goods.  There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  to  sell  all 
the  manufactured  goods  that  England  and  America  can 
spare  from  the  future  needs  of  their  own  enriched  popu¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  and  others  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  are  preaching  this  longer  view  of  economic 
colonialism. 

Now  as  to  the  political  conception  of  Colonies :  under 
this  heading  I  group  the  idea  of  Colonies  as  settlements 
for  the  surplus  population  of  the  Imperial  nation,  pre¬ 
sently,  when  they  can  satisfy  the  tests  mentioned  above, 
to  become  Dominions.  This  is  the  driving  force  behind 
the  Italian  desire  for  Colonies.  It  was  one  of  the  under¬ 
lying  ideas  of  the  German  Colonial  Imperialists,  though 
these  latter  soon  found,  to  their  cost,  that  certain  climatic 
conditions  are  necessary  for  European  colonisation,  as  we 
ourselves  shall  presently  find  out  in  the  case  of  East 
Africa.  The  French  North  African  Protectorates  fall 
under  this  heading.  Japan  once  looked  on  Manchuria 
as  satisfying  her  need  for  territory  where  her  surplus 
population  could  settle.  The  Nationalist  revival  and 
victory  in  China  and  the  influx  of  Chinese  pioneers  into 
Manchuria  have  awakened  Japan  to  the  realisation  that 
this  is  only  a  dream. 

The  long  view,  however,  is  taken  in  Japan  also. 
The  more  far-sighted  of  Japanese  statesmen  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realise  that  plantation  or  settlement  Colonies  are 
not  vitally  necessary,  and  that  science  will  solve  the 
problem  of  supporting  double  or  treble  the  present 
population  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago. 

But  the  newer  political  conception  is  that  first  preached 
by  the  Gladstonian  Liberals  and  restated  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  quotation  above.  It  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  mandate  system  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
To  quote  Article  XXII  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations : — 

To  those  Colonies  .  .  .  which  are  inhabited  by  people  not  yet  able  to 
stand  by  themselves  .  .  .  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the 
well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of 
civilisation  .  .  . 
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Again : — 

Certain  communities  .  .  .  have  reached  a  starge  of  development  where 
their  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognised 
.  .  .  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone. 

The  Mandatory  Power  in  this  latter  case  is  to  render 
“  administrative  advice  and  assistance,”  and,  in  the  former 
case,  to  act  as  guide,  counsellor,  guardian  and  friend. 
This  is  high  idealism.  But  no  civilised  government  can 
openly  disavow  it.  The  cynics  have  dubbed  it  hypocrisy; 
but  hypocrisy  is  the  tribute  paid  by  vice  to  virtue;  and  in 
the  long  run  virtue  triumphs. 

As  an  Englishman  1  am  naturally  most  interested  in  the 
Colonies  and  mandated  areas  for  which  we  are  responsible. 
If  we  could  combine  the  high  idealism  of  Article  XXII 
of  the  Covenant  with  the  “  long  view  ”  of  commercial 
statesmanship  described  above,  together  with  the  generous 
fraternalism  of  the  great  French  Colonial  Administrators, 
we  shall  yet  write  a  chapter  of  world  history  of  which 
our  descendants  will  be  proud.  We,  like  other  nations, 
blundered  and  stumbled  into  the  possession  of  colonies 
for  a  variety  of  motives,  some  of  them  frankly  evil,  others 
accidental.  But  good  often  comes  out  of  evil.  Little 
minds  and  great  Empires  go  ill  together;  but  if  great 
minds  are  allowed  to  shape  the  Colonial  policy  of  Downing 
Street  true  British  Imperialism  can  be  an  example  to  all 
mankind. 


RAMON  GOMEZ  DE  LA  SERNA 

By  Helen  Granville-Barker 

The  progress  of  Spanish  prose  in  the  last  thirty  years  or 
so  has  been  little  remarked  outside  of  Spain.  Yet  the 
change  from  the  style  of  Palacio  Valdes,  Valera,  Pereda 
and  Perez  Galdos  to  that  of  Azorin,  Miro,  Perez  de 
Ayala  and  Ortega  y  Gasset  has  been  a  radical  one.  The 
later  writers — and  we  have  named  but  a  few  of  them — 
have  gained  in  depth  and  complexity  of  thought,  in 
power  of  psychological  analysis  and,  while  in  most  cases 
preserving  a  Spanish  love  of  “  regionalismo,”  have 
explored,  sometimes  exploited,  outside  territory. 

They  have,  as  well,  enlarged  and  enriched  the  Spanish 
vocabulary,  bringing  back  to  it  words  that  had  been 
almost  forgotten,  introducing  new  forms  to  give  it 
flexibility. 

Most  revolutionary  of  the  literary  revolutionists  is 
Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna. 

“  There  has  been  no  recent  literary  event  in  Spain,” 
wrote  Cansinos-Assens  some  years  ago,  “  to  be  compared 
with  the  appearance  of  this  young  man.” 

“  Never,”  says  another  critic,  “  have  such  verbal 
frenzies,  enthusiasms  and  intoxications  been  known.  He 
is  the  Dionysus  of  words.”  Yet  Azorin,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  him  “  a  writer  of  much  originality  who  in  a 
calm,  unadorned  style,  makes  us  aware  of  the  spirit  in 
inanimate  nature.”  From  the  clash  of  critics  come  rever¬ 
berations  of  the  complex  truth.  But,  before  opening  his 
books,  let  us  look  at  a  picture  of  the  man  himself.  It 
shows  him  short,  strongly  built,  a  round  head,  skin 
stretched  tightly  over  well-covered  muscles,  eyes  so  pene¬ 
trating  and  perceptive  it  is  hard  to  allow  for  the  spark 
of  wildness  in  them.  There  are  people  who  look  as  if, 
at  the  slightest  extra  demand  on  either  flesh  or  spirit — 
or  both — they  would  collapse  like  spent  tops;  others 
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apparently  so  nourished  and  resistant,  so  packed  and 
stored,  that  they  seem  able  to  go  on  living  on  themselves 
indefinitely,  needing  no  other  food.  Of  such  is  Gomez 
de  la  Serna.  He  is  still  young,  not  more  than  forty,  and 
will,  one  feels,  be  young  all  his  life.  The  Spanish 
literary  world  knows  him  familiarly  as  “  Ramon.”  If, 
at  one  time,  this  meant  a  shade  of  patronising  belittle- 
ment,  it  now,  as  with  our  own  “  Max,”  implies  affection 
and  a  recognition  of  the  wideness  of  a  fame  that  makes 
no  further  designation  really  necessary. 

For  more  than  twelve  years,  before  the  publication  of 
the  Greguerias — definite  crystallisation  of  his  peculiar 
genius — brought  him,  in  1917,  to  the  notice  of  the  world 
outside  his  own  small  circle,  he  wrote,  incessantly, 
vehemently  for  hot-headed  rebels  in  art  of  his  own  age, 
novels,  essays,  poems  and  plays.  For  Marbideces,  a 
series  of  abrupt  monologues  now  out  of  print,  he  chose 
the  motto,  “  Nada  importa  nada.”  Everything  is  of  im¬ 
portance  would  better  have  expressed  his  literary  con¬ 
victions,  for  he  turns  his  luminous  gaze  with  equal  curio¬ 
sity  and  concentration  on  the  grandiose  and  the  insignifi¬ 
cant.  There  is  no  prejudice  in  him,  no  reserve,  no  ran¬ 
cour  and  no  calculation.  “  Gomez  de  la  Serna,” 
observes  one  of  his  friends,  “is  a  man  who  says  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  into  his  head,  WTites  down  everything 
he  says,  publishes  everything  he  writes  and  gives  away 
everything  he  publishes.” 

El  Rastro  (1915)  was  the  first  of  his  books  that  made 
any  concession  to  public  opinion.  It  is  a  description  of 
the  great  street  fair  of  Madrid,  equivalent  of  our  Cale¬ 
donian  Market,  and  in  it  he  first  earns  and  justifies  his 
title  of  “  Psychologist  of  Things,”  for  every  article  on 
sale,  from  sewing  machines  to  ear-rings,  is  described, 
analysed,  personified,  given  meaning,  humour  and 
poetry.  A  book  with  a  flavour  unique  in  literature,  to  be, 
if  only  by  the  few,  re-read  and  cherished. 

But  the  Greguerias  brought  him  acclaim.  “  Gre- 
gueria  ”  means  literally  “  the  Arab  tongue,”  and  so, 
traditionally  to  Spaniards,  came  to  stand  for  “  a  confused 
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cry,”  something  arresting,  if  not  easily  intelligible.  With 
the  Gregtierias  of  Gomez  de  la  Serna  the  confusion  is  not 
in  the  paragraphs  themselves  but  in  their  juxtaposition. 
They  are  a  j nibble  as  diverse  in  kind  and  in  value  as  any¬ 
thing  the  “  Rastro  ”  itself  can  show.  At  their  most  suc¬ 
cessful  they  are  based  on  some  finely  accurate  perception, 
some  humorous  comparison.  They  are  never  axiomatic; 
they  point  no  moral.  Their  author  is  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  of  observers,  but — so  far  at  least  in  his  career — no 
philosopher.  One  may  expect  delicate  fancy  from  him, 
but  little  abstract  reasoning. 

The  worst  literary  fault,  to  his  mind,  is  hyperbole. 
He  avoids  pity  as  if  there  were  a  dangerous  laxity  in  it, 
and  strives,  like  the  Chinese,  for  condensation  of  matter. 
His  mind  receives  illumination  as  from  one  piercing  flash 
of  light,  and  he  gives  the  record  of  this  moment  to  his 
reader  without  any  interpretation — a  method  easily 
grasped  by  a  generation  trained  to  look  at  life  in  terms  of 
cinema  or  motor  car. 

It  does  not,  however,  imply  entire  literary  novelty. 
The  Greguerias  have  a  family  tree;  they  are  related  to 
the  Doloras  and  Humoradas  of  Campoamor,  for 
instance,  and  have  collateral  branches  outside  of  Spain. 
But  let  them  speak  for  themselves — though,  in  trans¬ 
lation,  they  must  do  it  poorly  enough.  Here  are  a  few, 
taken  at  random : 

Why  do  not  birds  lie  down  to  sleep  as  men  do  when  they  put  their 
heads  on  their  pillows?  Death  must  seem  sweet  to  birds  because  then, 
at  last,  they  can  stretch  themselves  out  and  rest  completely, 

»  «  « 

All  meat  suffers  even  when  cut  up  in  the  butcher’s  shop  except  the 
ham. 

The  ham  knows  very  well  that  death  and  salting  have  improved  it  and 
is  content  to  be  a  fine  ham,  delicately  sliced  so  that  everyone  can  see  its 
perfection. 

*  *  * 

An  idea  is  begotten  in  us  many  days  or  even  months  before  we  are 
aware  of  it,  in  an  hour  when  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  or  unconsciously 
defiant. 
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The  tenor  of  the  opera  seems  to  be  something  more  than  a  tenor  of 
the  opera ;  but  he  is  only  the  tenor  of  the  opera. 

«  *  « 

When  a  doctor  glues  his  ear  to  his  patient’s  chest  it  seems  as  if,  indis¬ 
creetly,  he  wanted  to  listen  to  a  conversation  going  on  ^ehind  closed  doors, 
to  overhear  the  confid.ences  one  lung  makes  to  another. 

»  «  -K- 

A  walking-stick  that  has  no  ferrule  sutlers  atrociously  in  its  spinal 
column. 

*  *  * 

There  are  many  amusing  and  consolatory  thoughts,  such  as  this:  sex 
could  give  charm  to  a  boulder. 

*  *  * 

Aeroplanes  were  invented  to  chase  the  toy  balloons  that  escape  from 
the  children  in  parks. 

They  have  been  turned  aside  from  God’s  intention  but  originally  that 
is  how  they  came  to  be. 


The  other  side  of  the  river  will  always  be  sad  because  it  cannot  be  this 
side. 

There  is  no  more  hopeless  sorrow  in  the  world ;  not  even  a  bridge  can 
assuage  it. 

*  *  « 

A  hunchback  seems  a  jester  mocking  at  us  because  we  cannot  mock  at 
him — it  would  be  ignoble. 

*  *  * 

Before  a  shop-window  full  of  cameras  one  can  imagine  oneself  a  cele¬ 
brity — some  Prime  Minister  for  instance,  coming  out  of  the  Palace,  under 
a  fusillade  from  photographers'  machines. 

*  *  # 

Gulls  were  bom  of  handkerchiefs  that  waved  good-bye. 

*  *  * 

The  illumination  of  public  buildings  is  a  melancholy,  formal  thing, 
arranged  as  a  ritual,  by  hirelings. 

Fadse  lights — ^those  in  front  of  the  closed  windows  of  a  soulless  house 
where  there  is  no  festivity ! 

*  *  * 

Look  at  women  in  their  short  skirts!  You  will  see  that  one  leg  is 
always  more  timid  than  the  other.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
front  of  a  camera ;  the  timid  leg  hides  behind  the  one  that  is  bolder. 

*  «  « 

A  button  has  a  long,  exhausting,  implacable  death-agony.  When  we 
see  one  about  to  come  off  we  determine  to  have  it  made  fast  immediately. 
Then  we  forget,  remember  again,  forget  again,  until  at  last  the  loss  of  it 
surprises  us. 

An  irreparable  one?  No.  In  the  button-box,  where  women  keep  a 
stock  of  them,  there  is  always  one  like  it — ^if  not  quite  the  same. 

»  *  * 

“  All  the  jewels  have  gone  to  the  Opera,”  one  reflects,  passing  at  night 
by  a  jeweller’s  empty  windows. 
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The  hours  do  not  strike  in  the  clock  ;  the  hours  strike  in  us. 

«  »  « 

I  am  troubled,  remorseful,  when  I  observe  that  any  inkstand  has  dried 
up  all  by  itself. 

Quite  a  lot  of  ideas  must  have  so  evaporated  and  been  lost  to  the  world. 
*  «  * 

The  pawnbroker’s  shop  stifles  one  with  its  heavy  atmosphere  of  home¬ 
sickness. 

Perhaps  Gomez  de  la  Serna  came  to  an  early  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  truth  is  not  static,  but  always  reced¬ 
ing  into  the  past  or  losing  itself  in  the  future,  and  felt 
that  brevity  alone  could  express  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
art  must  construct,  not,  as  he  insisted  in  his  early  youth, 
disintegrate;  and  in  the  immense,  unrelated  collection  of 
Greguerias  we  are  sometimes  thrown  into  consternation 
at  finding  no  framework;  as  if,  in  a  sculptor’s  studio, 
there  were  innumerable  mouldings  of  the  set  of  a  head, 
the  turn  of  a  neck,  the  twist  of  a  leg,  but  nowhere  a 
complete  human  figure. 

Later,  in  El  Circo,  Senos  and  El  Gran  Hotel,  he  began 
to  work,  still  in  unrelated  paragraphs,  but  on  a  single 
theme.  When  he  finishes  a  book — that  on  the  circus, 
for  instance — it  is  complete  as  a  coral  island,  and  formed 
in  much  the  same  way. 

In  1926,  having  long  studied  the  objects  around  him 
with  impartial  delight — he  has  something  of  the  humour 
of  Dickens — having  recorded  what  he  knows  of  Madrid 
streets  and  shops,  cafes,  hotels  and  hospitals,  he  shows 
in  his  novel,  El  Torero  Caracho,  a  desire  of  presenting 
suffering  and  its  meaning,  as  well  as  synthesizing  his 
innumerable  reflections  into  something  like  a  philosophic 
whole. 

Hyperbole  is  still  held  in  defiance,  but  a  shade  of  pity 
has  crept  over  his  pages — the  years  can  teach  it  even  to 
the  forever  young. 

Many  readers  of  Gomez  de  la  Serna  will,  no  doubt, 
begin  with  this  book  on  bull-fighting.  If  they  cannot  read 
it  in  the  original  let  us  hope  the  translation  may  be  done, 
not  as  a  piece  of  hack  work,  but  by  someone  who  has 
appreciation  of  an  original  and  distinctive  literary 
method  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 
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Bull-fights  have  often  been  made  excuses  for  novels, 
but  where  writers  before  him  have  given  us  their  subject 
in  a  more  or  less  generally  descriptive  way,  in  El  Torero 
Caracho  we  see  the  particular  events  of  each  bull-fight 
described  as  if  we  had  been  among  the  onlookers.  The 
glitter,  ferocity,  and  fantasy  of  the  author’s  now  perfected 
style  contribute  to  this. 

If  we  in  England,  tormented,  of  course,  by  ethical  con¬ 
siderations,  ask  ourselves  ;  “  What  does  he  really  think 
about  bull-fighting?”  the  answer  is  hard  to  find.  De¬ 
tached,  impartial,  he  gives  us  the  case  for  the  bull-fighter 
and  the  case  for  the  bull.  Neither  seems,  in  his  eyes,  quite 
ignoble.  If  he  has  contempt  it  is,  perhaps,  for  the  on¬ 
lookers  behind  the  barrier,  roaring  their  lusts  and  in¬ 
justices,  hiding  behind  gestures  of  excitement  the  stony 
indifference  in  their  hearts. 

Caracho,  his  hero,  is  the  son  of  a  Madrid  concierge  and 
a  night-watchman.  In  his  childhood  he  plays  at  bull¬ 
fighting,  as  all  Spanish  boys  do.  At  sixteen  he  enters  the 
school  for  bull-fighters  as  a  serious  student,  attains  to 
prodigious  skill,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  his  teacher 
— the  ex-torero  Corcoles.  In  time  his  name  becomes 
known  all  over  Spain.  We  are  shown  his  life  in  cafes 
frequented  by  bull-fighters;  we  .see  him  with  his  friend 
and  rival,  the  mysteriously  detached  and  devoutly  minded 
Cairel,  or  with  his  fat,  voluptuous,  white-powdered 
mistress,  Rosario.  We  see  him,  too,  presenting  himself — 
not  altogether  unlike  an  inflammable  bull  in  person — at 
a  rendezvous  given  him  by  a  too-daring  Marquesa. 

But  the  novel  mostly  is  about  his  bull-fights;  the  first 
described  is  a  gala  performance  in  honour  of  the  President 
of  Portugal.  Cairel  is  responsible  for  the  bull  that  begins 
the  afternoon,  who  falls,  we  are  told,  at  the  first  thrust, 
but  before  he  dies  seems  to  beg  two  seconds  for  his  fare¬ 
well  to  the  world,  “giving  long  bellows  of  despair  which 
echo  around  the  bull-ring  till  it  seems  as  if  all  the  souls 
assembled  there  were  wailing  in  unison.”  Caracho  is  not 
fortunate  when  it  comes  to  his  turn  for  killing.  His  sword, 
too  carelessly  thrust,  remains  stuck  in  the  neck  of  the  bull 
“  like  a  long,  old-fashioned  hat  pin  about  to  fall  out  of  a 
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hat.”  The  bull  gives  a  toss  of  his  head,  and  the  sword  is 
hurled  at  a  spectator  in  seat  number  three,  killing  him 
instantly.  Amid  the  cries  and  agitation  in  the  Plaza  the 
bull  stands  for  a  moment  quietly  triumphant,  “satisfied 
with  the  vengeance  taken  on  his  tormentor,  man  ” ;  then 
he  falls  in  his  turn. 

Caracho  accepts  an  invitation  to  fight  at  a  Lisbon  Cor¬ 
rida — a  fight  in  the  Portuguese  manner,  shameful,  he  feels, 
because  the  bulls  are  allowed  to  go  free — nothing  more 
really  than  a  cattle  fair.  At  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  and 
when  the  last  bull  has  been  turned  in,  he  cannot  restrain 
himself  from  begging  permission  of  the  President  to 
despatch  it  properly.  No  one  replies.  Some  of  the  on¬ 
lookers  cheer  him.  The  President,  refusing  responsibility, 
takes  up  his  hat  and  goes  out.  Caracho  repeats  his  ques¬ 
tion,  fancies  the  sentiment  of  the  crowd  is  with  him,  and 
kills  his  bull.  Then  comes  reaction  in  the  multitude ;  there 
are  cries,  threats,  imprecations  against  the  Governors 
who  have  permitted  a  violation  of  the  law,  more  furious 
ones  against  Caracho  himself.  It  ends  in  his  having  to 
be  got  out  of  Lisbon  in  disguise. 

On  the  first  Spring  Corrida  in  Madrid,  Gomez  de  la 
Serna  writes  a  superb  chapter,  highly  coloured  as  a  Goya 
painting,  full  of  impressions  of  the  multitude  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  Plaza;  shopkeepers,  artisans,  aristocrats, 
beauties  in  shawls  and  mantillas;  of  the  carriages  drawn 
by  mules  with  bells;  motor  cars,  trumpets,  flowers,  flags. 
There  are  hints  of  the  macabre,  the  odious,  the  obscene. 
A  notice  in  a  window :  “  The  tails  of  the  bulls  killed  this 
afternoon  will  be  served  a  la  Andaluza — with  beans  ” — at 
the  Restaurant  “La  Taurina.” 

The  rivalry  between  Caracho  and  Cairel  becomes  more 
acrid,  threatens  their  friendship.  Cairel  says  of  Caracho ; 
“  He  is  nothing  but  a  matinee  idol  who  never  realises  that 
in  the  bull-ring  one  stands  face  to  face  with  death  and 
one’s  Maker.  He  is  only  out  for  applause  and  for  money. 
That  isn’t  what  it  is  to  fight  a  bull.” 

Finally  a  duel  is  arranged  to  be  fought  at  night,  in  the 
Plaza,  with  bull-fighters’  swords.  “To  show,”  says 
Caracho,  “  that  they  are  the  arms  of  gentlemen  as  well  as 
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of  the  slaughter  house.”  Caracho  is  gravely  wounded,  and 
Cairel,  visiting  him  at  the  hospital,  begs  and  obtains  his 
forgiveness. 

Surprisingly  soon  Caracho  recovers  and  is  ready  to 
fight  again  when  the  date  for  the  single  annual  corrida  at 
the  little  town  of  Realenza  comes  round.  The  bulls  there 
are  poor,  either  short-sighted,  twisted  horned,  cowardly, 
or  unmanageable.  Wrath  that  should  have  been  against 
the  breeders  of  the  bulls  turns  to  Caracho.  Finally,  a 
grotesque,  ill-made  animal  is  turned  into  the  ring  who  looks 
“  as  if  his  fierce  head  was  a  removable  one,  hiding  behind 
it  the  head  of  a  benevolent  dog,”  blind,  too,  and  so  un¬ 
accountable  in  his  movements — a  hard  problem  for  even 
the  most  skilled  matador.  Caracho  is  obliged  to  make 
repeated  thrusts  of  the  sword.  Taking  no  account  of  his 
difficulties,  the  spectators  pass  from  disapprobation  to 
insults.  Finally  a  beer-bottle  is  hurled  through  the  air  at 
his  head.  The  wound  it  makes  is  not  fatal,  but  the  people 
of  Realenza  are  punished  for  this  criminal  attempt  by 
having  all  bull-fighting  forbidden  in  their  city,  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  by  the  Sociedad  de  Toreros. 

In  the  announcement  of  a  Great  Patriotic  Bull-fight  the 
names  of  Cairel  and  Caracho  again  flame  together  on  the 
posters.  The  fifth  bull  provides,  that  day,  the  thrill  of 
the  afternoon,  at  once  leaping  the  barrier  in  one  tremen¬ 
dous  bound,  attacking  the  multitude  as  if  with  his  horns 
he  wanted  to  make  an  end  of  the  human  race;  then,  look¬ 
ing  from  where  he  stands  among  the  rows  of  seats  with  a 
kind  of  satisfaction  :  “  Now  I  understand  all  this  ...  I  am 
a  spectator  instead  of  a  bull.” 

Rosario  finally  succeeds  in  making  Caracho  swear  on 
a  copy  of  the  Evangels  she  has  borrowed  from  her  Parish 
Priest  that  after  the  inaugural  bull-fight  of  that  year  he 
will  fight  no  more.  Has  he  misgivings?  On  the  eve  of 
this  last  fight  he  seems  to  his  friends  to  have  the  sombre 
look  of  those  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  far  horizons.  They 
question  him.  He  denies  any  fear,  but  says  .  .  .“  every 
year  I  am  a  year  older,  and  the  bulls  are  always  only  five 
years  old.” 

The  bull-fight  the  next  day  is  a  triumph  for  both  Cairel 
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and  Caracho — until  the  last  bull  appears.  A  bull.^ — a 
dragon  of  destruction !  “  He  was  as  if  animated  by  the 

spirit  of  the  rocks  that  fall  into  an  abyss;  he  had  the  im¬ 
petus  of  all  that  is  strongest  of  the  earth — for  the  ‘  toro 
bravo’  is  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  and  the  rending 
of  a  cataclysm.”  Picador  after  picador  falls,  horse  after 
horse  is  done  to  death.  Finally  all  the  horses  have  been 
killed.  “  More  !  More  !  ”  shout  the  insatiable  multi¬ 
tude.  But  where  to  find  them?  At  last,  distracted,  the 
impresario  rushes  outside  the  Plaza  to  where  the  file  of 
cabs  is  standing.  He  bargains  for  two  broken-down  jades, 
one  chestnut,  one  white.  The  driver  of  the  last  demurs, 

“What  will  the  owner  say?  He  is  in  there  watching  the 
fight.” 

“  He  is,  then,  amongst  those  shouting  for  more  horses.”  |j 

The  poor  creatures  are  taken  from  the  shafts  and  hurried, 
with  the  speed  of  a  cinema,  into  the  bloody  ring.  The  first 
is  killed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  second,  in  be¬ 
wildered  obedience,  advances  to  his  death.  It  comes  more 
slowly.  Gored,  gushing  with  blood  like  a  fountain,  he 
hears  an  anguished  cry  from  among  the  spectators ;  a  voice 
he  knows ;  his  name  ;  “  Coronela  !  Coronela  !  ”  He 
tries  to  fly  towards  it — there  he  may  find  safety — protec¬ 
tion.  “Coronela!  Coronela!”  Uncontrollable,  anguished, 
the  cry  is  heard  again.  But  the  horse  is  dead.  Two 
onlookers  are  seen  helping  his  half-fainting  master  from 
the  ring. 

It  is  Caracho’s  turn  to  fight.  He  feels  an  electric  dis¬ 
turbance  around  him — like  a  wind  of  ill-omen.  It  unnerves 
him.  His  sword  is  mishandled;  the  thrust,  meant  to  kill 
at  once  and  swiftly,  misses;  he  himself,  alas,  is  the  one 
to  fall,  gored  and  harrowed,  but  spared  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  die  in  his  own  home  with  his  family 
around  him — the  soft  Rosario  turned  wailing  from  the 
door. 

Cairel  steps  forward  to  take  revenge  for  his  friend,  but 
his  own  death  is  swift.  He  is  tossed  on  the  horns  of  the 
bull,  head  down,  feet  dancing  in  the  air,  to  fall  at  last  on 
the  earth  that  can  now  only  be  his  grave. 

The  ring  is  almost  empty;  the  mob,  on  their  feet,  are 
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shouting  and  sobbing.  Finally,  the  bullocks  have  to  be 
brought  in,  but  that  demon  bull  refuses  to  follow  them  out 
to  safety,  turns  on  even  them — the  priests  of  his  race  !  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  a  bull-ring  a  bullock  is  done 
to  death.  Its  comrades  rush  out,  stampeded  by  fear. 
What  now?  The  public  are  dumb  in  their  horror  and  dis¬ 
may.  Then  a  young  man,  with  cape  and  sword,  but  simply 
dressed,  as  a  mere  assistant  might  be,  steps  into  the  ring. 
Not  to  be  held  back  by  protests,  a  David  in  daring,  he 
faces  the  bull,  whose  fateful  moment,  indeed,  has  come. 
Delirious  applause,  his  name  “Jose  Paramo,”  repeatedly 
shouted  to  Heaven,  proclaim  the  slayer  Madrid’s  new  idol. 
Cairel  and  Caracho  are  not  forgotten  (though  not,  it  seems, 
irreplaceable);  they  are  given  the  funeral  of  heroes,  all 
the  city  in  mourning. 

In  El  Torero  Caracho  we  are  far  from  the  light¬ 
heartedness  of  the  author’s  early  books.  He  is  no  longer 
like  some  boyish  fellow-guest  at  a  country  house — merely 
charming,  unselfconscious,  gay,  overflowing  with  clever 
chatter  about  all  that  he  has  seen  and  read,  thought  or 
fancied. 

In  this  last  book  we  learn  much,  not  only  of  bulls  and 
bull-fighting,  but  of  the  very  soul  of  the  Spanish  people, 
of  their  love  of  life  and  extravagant  adventure,  their 
resignation  before  fatality,  their  instinctive  faith  warring 
against  a  sense  of  universal  nothingness. 

If  in  his  early  youth  Gomez  de  la  Serna  was  called  a 
literary  madman;  if,  as  he  says,  doors  were  closed  against 
him  and  he  suffered  insult  and  outrage,  now  at  least  he 
is  respected,  read,  and  allowed  to  write  as  he  likes  without 
question. 

Owing  little  to  any  particular  master  or  school,  he  is 
more  and  more  making  his  mark  on  Spanish  literary 
history.  The  danger  is  that  he  may  have  too  many 
imitators  not  possessing  his  invention,  spontaneity,  or 
psychological  acuteness. 


THE  LAW  ON  THE  FASCIST  GRAND 
COUNCIL 

By  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney 

With  the  new  law  “  constitutionalising  ”  the  Fascist 
Grand  Council  the  Italian  State  has  been  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  Fascist  regime  for  as  long  a  time  as 
the  political  system  created  by  Signor  Mussolini  shall 
survive.  Thus  after  the  laws  on  the  rights  and  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  powers  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  issue  rulings  with  juridical  force,  after  the  new 
electoral  law,  the  attribution  of  definite  and  very  important 
place  in  the  Constitution  to  the  Grand  Council  marks 
that  merger  together  of  State,  Government  and  Party 
which  is  a  fundamental  conception  of  Fascist  theory  and 
practice. 

There  is  no  intention  in  this  article  to  go  into  the  merits 
and  demerits,  the  weaknesses  and  strength  of  the  Fascist 
system.  Fascism  may  be  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong; 
that  is  another  question.  Such  discussion  belongs  more 
properly  to  a  juridical  treatise  or  to  a  work  on  political 
science.  For  present  purposes  Fascism  will  simply  be 
regarded  as  a  political  phenomenon  which  not  only  is  in 
the  full  flush  of  a  vigorous  youth,  but  which,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge,  has  many  years  of  active  life  before  it  yet.  All 
that  is  being  sought  here  to  do  is  to  explain  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  a  piece  of  legislation  which  is  at  least 
the  equal  in  importance  of  any  other  Fascist  legislation 
hitherto  passed,  and  which  has  created  a  bold  technical 
innovation  in  constitutional  law  to  which  there  is  to-day 
no  exact  parallel. 

If,  then,  we  “  accept  ”  Fascism  in  the  same  way  in  which 
a  certain  lady  writer  once  declared  that  she  accepted  ” 
the  Universe,  we  must  admit  that  the  “  constitutionalisa- 
tion  ”  of  the  Grand  Council  dovetails  in  exactly  with  the 
Fascist  conception  of  the  State.  If  once  we  grant  the 
premises  of  Fascist  political  philosophy  then  the  position 
now  accorded  to  this  unique  body  must  be  considered  as 
quite  a  normal  development.  At  the  risk  of  covering 
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familiar  ground  a  few  explanatory  words  must  be  said 
about  this  political  philosophy  in  order  that  the  raison 
(VHre  of  the  new  law  may  properly  be  understood. 
According  to  the  Fascist  theory  the  State  is  all-important, 
and  it  is  “  totalitarian  ”  in  the  sense  that  no  political  force 
can  exist  beyond  and  outside  it.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
antithesis  of  the  Liberal  regime  because,  the  Fascists  argue, 
under  the  Liberal  system  every  political  party  could  aspire 
to  govern  the  State,  which  thus  lost  its  fundamental 
national  character,  and  became  in  turn  a  Conservative, 
Democratic,  or  Socialistic  State  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  party  dominant  at  the  moment.  That  is  to  say,  the 
political  nature  of  the  State  was  not  derived  from  the 
intrinsic  requirements  or  inderogable  objects  of  the  State 
itself,  but  from  the  requirements  and  specific  objects  of 
the  party  which  happened  at  the  time  to  be  governing 
the  State.  On  the  other  hand.  Fascism  postulates  a  State 
which  is  in  itself  an  ethical-political  organism,  strongly 
instinct  with  volition,  and  not  merely  an  inert  mechanism 
which  can  only  be  set  in  motion  by  external  factors  such 
as  its  political  parties.  The  old  political  parties,  despite 
the  professed  spirit  of  equality  in  which  they  moved,  were 
in  reality  always  fighting  to  become  the  dominant  party, 
and  thus,  in  fact,  to  create  for  themselves  a  privileged 
position  not  merely  as  regards  their  competitors,  but  also 
as  regards  the  State  itself. 

Now,  Fascism,  it  is  continually  insisted,  is  no  longer 
a  party  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  proof  of  this  assertion  is  that  under  the  new  law 
the  Secretary  of  the  Fascist  Party  can,  by  Royal  Decree 
and  on  the  proposal  of  the  Head  of  the  Government,  be 
called  to  participate  in  Cabinet  Councils.  In  the  question¬ 
begging  words  of  Signor  Maraviglia  it  is  “  a  new  and 
original  institution  which  not  only  squares  very  well  with, 
but  must  be  considered  as  indispensable  to,  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  Fascist  State.  .  .  .  Regarded  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  some  of  its  activities  and  concrete  undertakings 
(education,  sports,  trades  unions),  the  party  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  and,  in  fact,  is  an  instrument  of  the  State.” 
Whereas,  therefore,  the  old  parties  with  their  transitory 
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tenure  of  power  were  “  formerly  unknown  to  the  written 
law  and  to  the  Constitution.”  .  .  .  the  Fascist  Party  “  in 
so  far  as  it  fulfils  in  the  State  and  for  the  State  a  per¬ 
manent  function  of  collaboration  and  leadership  not  only 
may  but  must  have  an  institutional  character;  and  this 
character,  in  fact,  after  having  been  partially  recognised  in 
preceding  legislation,  has  received  its  full  recognition  in 
the  law  on  the  Grand  Council.” 

So  much  preliminary  explanation  will,  it  is  hoped,  help 
to  show  why  such  a  body  as  the  Fascist  Grand  Council 
should  have  come  into  existence  at  all,  and  why  it  should 
now  be  elevated  to  its  new  position  and  functions  in  the 
State.  Several  reasons  have  contributed  to  the  taking  of 
this  step.  More  than  six  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
triumphant  march  on  Rome,  and  it  is  in  the  inevitable 
nature  of  things  that  a  successful  revolution  should  in  the 
course  of  time  seek  to  perpetuate  in  a  new  constitutional 
and  lasting  form  that  new  order  which  it  has  created  upon 
the  ruins  of  what  it  destroyed.  During  the  last  six  years 
the  civic  and  social  life  of  Italy  has  been  profoundly 
modified,  and  the  new  political  and  social  structure  has 
gradually  been  expressed  in  a  new  juridical  order.  There 
has  been,  above  all,  the  reorganisation  of  the  Executive 
in  its  ordinances,  in  its  powers,  in  its  relations  with  the 
Legislature.  There  has  been  the  reorganisation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  establishment  of  that  sweeping  electoral 
reform  which  is  to  be  put  into  practice  for  the  first  time 
next  spring,  and  in  the  machinery  of  which  the  Grand 
Council  is  to  play  so  important  a  part.  There  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  State  mechanism  the  Militia,  the 
syndicates,  the  institutions  for  education,  public  assist¬ 
ance  and  for  economy,  by  means  of  which,  as  Signor 
Mussolini  so  proudly  and  justly  claims.  Fascism  has 
entered  into  every  field  of  the  national  life  and  activities. 
The  Grand  Council  could  hardly  continue  to  stand  aloof 
as  an  exception  while  all  these  other  organisations  were 
thus  being  absorbed.  Formed  immediately  after  the 
march  on  Rome  because  of  the  necessity  that  was  at  once 
felt  for  some  organ  that  should  co-ordinate  and  weld  into 
a  whole  all  the  manifold  forces  of  the  regime,  it  now  takes 
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its  rightful  place  as  a  definitely  “  constitutionalised  ”  organ 
of  the  State. 

The  taking  of  this  step  was,  indeed,  staved  off  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  popularly  reported  that  the  decision  was 
only  reached  after  a  very  stormy  meeting.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  devotion  to,  and  trust  in  the  Duce  made  many 
of  his  closest  personal  followers  reluctant  even  to  envisage 
the  possibility  of  a  day  arriving  when  he  should  no  longer 
be  at  their  head.  Traces  of  this  struggle  are,  perhaps,  to 
be  found  in  the  various  amendments  in  detail  to  the 
scheme  as  originally  published.  Great  as  were  the  powers 
over  the  Grand  Council  conferred  upon  the  Duce  in  the 
original  draft,  these  powers  have  been  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  But,  in  spite  of  these  amendments,  there 
is  considerable  force  in  the  criticism  of  that  acute  observer 
of  Italian  affairs,  M.  Gentizon,  the  Roman  correspondent 
of  the  Temps.  “With  the  law  on  the  Grand  Council,” 
wrote  M.  Gentizon,  “the  Italian  dictatorship  ceases  to 
bear  an  individual  character.  Up  to  yesterday,  indeed,  the 
Duce  possessed  an  unlimited  and  undivided  power.  Now, 
while  still  remaining  the  Chief,  his  responsibilities  are 
shared  in  a  legal  fashion  with  a  constitutional  organ.  On 
the  other  hand,  political  continuity  has  been  inaugurated. 
The  destinies  of  Italy  from  now  onwards  do  not  rest  upon 
the  life  and  prestige  of  a  single  man.  In  this  sense  the 
Grand  Council  constitutes  a  measure  of  precaution  for  the 
future.  To  the  question  which  everyone  asked  him, 
namely,  what  would  happen  in  case  the  office  of  Head  of 
the  Government  fell  vacant,  the  Duce  himself  has  replied 
by  organising  a  regime  that  can  endure.  Thus  Fascism 
henceforth  constitutes  a  system  separate  in  a  certain 
measure  from  the  person  of  its  founder  and  consolidated 
for  the  future.” 

In  the  light  of  all  this  general  criticism  and  explanation 
it  is  now  possible  to  give  a  fairly  detailed  summary  of  the 
actual  terms  of  the  law.  At  the  head  of  the  Grand  Council, 
of  course,  stands  the  Duce  in  his  capacity  as  Prime 
Minister  and  Head  of  the  Government.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  “  of  right  ”  President  of  the  Grand  Council. 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  only  member  whose  membership  is  his 
“  of  right.”  Normally  the  summoning  and  presidency  of 
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the  Grand  Council  fall  to  the  competency  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  Grand  Council  has  no  power  to  meet  unless 
thus  convoked  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  also  settles  for 
it  the  order  of  the  day.  Next  to  him  stands  the  Secretary 
of  the  Fascist  Party,  who  is  constituted  the  Secretary  also 
of  the  Grand  Council.  When  so  “  delegated  ”  by  the 
Head  of  the  Government  he  is  entitled  to  summon  and 
preside  over  the  Grand  Council,  should  the  Prime  Minister 
be  absent  or  prevented  from  attending,  or  should  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister  be  vacant.  The  need  for  this  “  delega¬ 
tion  ”  is  one  of  the  amendments  made  to  the  original 
draft.  After  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  authorised  sub¬ 
stitute  there  come  those  members  whose  membership  is 
granted  to  them  for  an  undetermined  period.  In  this 
category  are  the  Quadrumviri  of  the  march  on  Rome ;  those 
who  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the  Government  have 
belonged  to  the  Grand  Council  for  at  least  three  years; 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Fascist  Party  who  have  left  office 
since  1922.  In  a  category  below  them  come  those  persons 
who  are  qualified  by  reason  of  the  functions  they  exercise 
and  who  are  members  for  the  duration  of  the  session 
unless  in  the  meantime  they  have  ceased  to  exercise  their 
qualifying  functions,  in  which  case  they  automatically 
lose  their  right  to  membership.  These  members  are  the 
Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Chamber;  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State;  the  Under-Secretary  attached  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers;  the  General  command¬ 
ing  the  voluntary  Militia;  the  Directors  of  the  Fascist 
Party;  the  President  of  the  Italian  Academy  (to  be  created 
in  1929)  and  the  President  of  the  Fascist  Institute  of  Cul¬ 
ture;  the  President  of  the  Balilla  (a  sort  of  Boy  Scouts 
organisation);  the  President  of  the  Special  Tribunal  for 
the  defence  of  the  State  (which  is  always  declared  to  be 
a  special  and  temporary  institution);  the  Presidents  of  the 
legally  recognised  National  Fascist  Confederation  of 
Syndicates;  the  President  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Institution.  All  the  persons  in  the  categories  above- 
mentioned  are  appointed  by  Royal  Decree  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Head  of  the  Government,  and  their  membership  can 
be  withdrawn  from  them  in  the  same  way. 

Finally,  there  is  another  category  of  persons  who  may 
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be  nominated  to  the  Grand  Council  on  the  decree  of  the 
Head  of  the  Government  alone  and  who  are  similarly 
liable  to  dismissal  by  him  alone.  The  appointment  of 
these  persons  is  normally  for  three  years,  but  may  be  pro¬ 
longed.  These  are  persons  who  have  deserved  well  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Fascist  revolution.  With 
them  may  also  be  summoned  to  share  in  the  labours  of 
the  Grand  Council  persons  who  have  some  special  qualifi¬ 
cation  which  justifies  their  advice  being  sought  ad  hoc  on 
certain  determined  topics.  It  is  thus  quite  clear  that, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  all  authority  over  the 
Grand  Council  has  been  put  unreservedly  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  This  incontestable  fact  would  at 
first  sight  seem  to  militate  against  the  judgment  of 
M.  Gentizon.  But,  of  course,  m  point  of  practice  the 
power  of  the  Prime  Minister  could  hardly  be  exercised 
in  the  despotic  and  absolute  way  allowed  by  the  law.  This 
point  was  made  clear  by  a  passage  in  the  joint  report  on 
the  law  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Signor  Mussolini  and 
Signor  Rocco.  It  was  therein  stated  that  it  “was,  of 
course,  understood  ”  that  the  ejection  of  a  person 
appointed  for  an  unlimited  period  would  only  occur 
“  exceptionally  and  for  grave  reasons,”  in  cases  where  the 
member  should  have  forfeited  his  requisite  moral  and 
political  prestige,  and  thus  have  proved  his  unworthiness 
to  be  continued  longer  in  his  high  office. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Council. 
Next  as  to  its  duties.  According  to  the  first  article  of  the 
law,  it  has  “  deliberative  functions  in  the  cases  established 
by  the  law,  and,  further,  gives  its  opinion  on  every  other 
political,  economic  or  social  question  of  national  interest 
on  which  it  may  be  consulted  by  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  The  deliberative  functions  of  the  Grand  Council 
are  subsequently  defined  as  being  confined  to  deliberating 
on  {a)  the  list  of  deputies  designated  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  new  electoral  law;  {T)  the  statutes,  ordin¬ 
ances  and  political  direction  of  the  Fascist  Party;  {c)  the 
nomination  and  dismissal  of  the  secretary,  vice-secretaries, 
administrative  secretariat  and  other  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Fascist  Party.  These  deliberative 
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functions  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Under  the  new 
electoral  law  the  Grand  Council  has  the  duty  of  selecting 
from  among  the  list  of  parliamentary  candidates  submitted 
to  it  by  the  syndicates  and  other  specially  authorised 
bodies  the  list  of  names  that  will  finally  be  presented  to 
the  electorate  to  accept  or  reject.  The  Grand  Council 
can  refuse  to  put  forward  the  candidature  of  any  person 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  and,  further,  it  has  the  right  to 
nominate  a  certain  unspecified  number  of  deputies  on  its 
own  account.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  a 
body  having  these  functions  should  be  in  the  closest 
sympathy  with  the  Government,  since  otherwise  the 
Government  might  find  itself  faced  in  Parliament  by  a 
number  of  lukewarm  deputies  who  might  venture  to  express 
unduly  unfavourable  criticism,  or  even  refuse  to  “  sign 
along  the  dotted  line  ”  in  the  approved  Fascist  fashion. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  these  deliberative 
functions  has  been  somewhat  lost  to  sight  in  the  greater 
public  interest  taken  in  the  consultative  functions  of  the 
Grand  Council.  The  opinion  of  the  Grand  Council,  it  is 
declared,  “  must  be  heard  on  all  questions  having  a  consti¬ 
tutional  character.”  Bills  are  always  considered  as  having 
a  constitutional  character  when  they  are  concerned  with  (i) 
the  succession  to  the  Throne,  the  attributes  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown;  (2)  the  composition  and  functioning  of  the 
Grand  Council,  of  the  Senate  of  the  realm,  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  (3)  the  attributes  and  prerogatives 
of  the  head  of  the  Government ;  (4)  the  right  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  to  issue  rulings  with  juridical  validity;  (5)  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  syndicates  and  corporations;  (6)  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  Holy  See;  (7)  international 
treaties  involving  alterations  in  the  territory  of  the  State 
and  of  the  colonies,  or  the  renunciation  of  the  acquisition 
of  territories.  Another  and  a  curious  function  which  it  is 
convenient  here  to  mention  is  that  assigned  to  the  Grand 
Council  under  Article  13  of  the  law.  On  the  proposal  of 
the  head  of  the  Government  the  Grand  Council  “  draws  up 
and  holds  in  readiness  the  list  of  names  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Crown,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring,  for  the 
nomination  of  the  head  of  the  Government.  Furthermore, 
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without  prejudice  to  the  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  the 
head  of  the  Government,  the  Grand  Council  draws  up  and 
holds  in  readiness  the  list  of  persons  whom,  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  occurring,  it  considers  suitable  to  exercise 
functions  of  government.” 

These  consultative  and  advisory  functions  of  the  Grand 
Council  at  once  aroused  the  most  widespread  attention, 
both  on  account  of  their  originality  and  also  because  the 
fear  was  expressed — more  openly,  of  course,  abroad  than 
in  Italy — that  they  constituted  a  diminutio  capitis  of  the 
Monarchy.  The  formation  of  this  opinion  was  by  no 
means  solely  due  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  professed  anti 
Fascists.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Educazione 
Fascista,  Senator  Giovanni  Gentile,  himself  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Council,  argued  that  the  King’s  right  to  choose 
his  Ministers  was  no  more  restricted  under  the  new  law 
than  it  had  been  under  the  parliamentary  system  of  desig¬ 
nation  by  the  Chamber.  If  anything,  indeed,  the  King’s 
prerogative  was  strengthened  rather  than  weakened,  and 
he  contrasted  the  “  elasticity  and  vagueness  ”  of  what  had 
been  a  practice  rather  than  a  written  right  with  the  “  new 
written  right  and  the  consequent  discipline  of  the  wide 
designation  compatible  with  the  ulterior  choice  of  the 
Sovereign.”  Similarly,  in  one  of  his  most  interesting 
expositions  in  the  Tribuna,  Signor  Maraviglia  declared 
that  “  there  are  two  moments  in  which  the  Grand  Council 
resumes  in  ioto  the  sovereign  capacity  of  the  State,  though 
it  may  be  in  partnership  with  other  organs  which  will  have 
to  carry  out  its  will  to  completion;  these  moments  are,  the 
moment  of  the  formation  of  the  organ  of  government,  and 
the  moment  of  the  formation  of  the  organ  of  legislation.” 
Again,  in  another  article  the  same  writer  put  forward  the 
hypothetical  question  :  ”  How  is  it  that  Fascism,  which 
has  shown  such  zeal  to  strengthen  and  give  value  to  the 
Monarchy,  has  not  thought  of  abolishing  forthwith  the 
institution  of  designation  and  of  returning  to  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution  ?  ”  The  answer,  according  to  Signor 
Maraviglia,  is  simple.  The  direct  nomination  of  the 
Government  by  the  Sovereign  harmonises  ill  with  the 
principle  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Crown  for  the  acts 
of  its  Government  as  sanctioned  by  the  very  Constitution. 
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1  his  selfsame  point  was  also  discussed  in  the  Mussolini- 
Rocco  report  to  the  Senate  in  terms  which  show  that  the 
shafts  of  the  critics  had  gone  home.  “This  disposition, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  takes  nothing  away  from  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  and  does  not  in  any  way  diminish 
the  attributes  of  the  head  of  the  Government,  has  funda¬ 
mental  importance,  because  by  means  of  the  Grand 
Council  it  secures  the  continuity  of  the  regime.  ...  In 
every  constitutional  State  the  Crown,  before  proceeding  to 
the  choice  of  its  Ministers,  consults  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  State.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  the  Fascist 
regime,  which  is  alw'ays  a  constitutional  regime,  whatever 
may  be  said,  this  right  of  proposal  should  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  but  so  transformed  as  to  make  it  in  every  way 
coherent  with  the  Fascist  conception  of  the  State.  Since 
the  Grand  Council  resumes  all  the  forces  of  the  r6gime, 
and  is  its  most  complete  synthesis,  it  is  natural  that  there 
should  be  conferred  upon  it  the  faculty  to  propose  respect¬ 
fully  to  the  Crown  those  persons  who  are  reputed  to  be 
most  suitable  to  assume  the  government  of  the  State.  This 
faculty  culminates  in  the  right  which  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Grand  Council,  in  the  first  part  of  Article  13,  to 
draw  up  and  keep  in  reserve  a  list  of  names,  among  which 
when  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  Crown  may  choose  the  head  of 
the  Government.  It  is  a  question  of  a  right  of  proposal, 
which  does  not  in  any  way  injure  the  right  of  decision  that 
belongs  absolutely  to  the  Sovereign  according  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  also  according  to  the  law  on  the  attributes 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Prime  Minister.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  proposal  of  the  Grand  Council  has  no  value ; 
it  has  a  very  high  value,  but,  as  is  always  the  case  in  this 
delicate  matter,  of  an  essentially  political  character.” 

In  spite  of  the  exceptionally  courteous  and  considerate 
language  in  which  these  remarks  are  couched,  and  in  spite 
of  the  specious  arguments  which  have  been  brought  for¬ 
ward,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  finding  that,  in  strict  legal  fact, 
there  has  been  here  a  diminutio  capitis.  This  conclusion 
was,  it  is  true,  expressly  denied  by  Senator  Crispolti  in  his 
speech  to  the  Senate,  when  he  declared  that  the  Crown  will 
remain  free  to  accept  or  not  the  men  proposed  to  it,  “  how¬ 
ever  authoritative  the  designation  might  be.”  The  speaker 
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went  on  to  state  that  in  the  relations  between  the  Crown 
and  the  “  great  powers  and  the  great  councillors  [of  the 
State]  the  written  w'ord  of  the  law  cannot  ever  fix  exactly 
the  degree  of  their  respective  efficacy ;  herein  operates  the 
indefinable  reality  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other  parties.  .  .  In  all  States  one  and  the  same  law, 
while  remaining  intact  and  observed,  has  allowed  of  in¬ 
finite  variations  of  degree  in  the  effective  power  of  the 
Crown.”  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  would  be  the  posi¬ 
tion  if  the  Crown  did  in  actual  fact  reject  all  the  names 
proposed  for  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  by  the  Grand 
Council?  Under  a  parliamentary  re^bne  the  Crown  could 
in  such  a  case  make  its  own  nomination,  and,  if  necessary, 
could  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  for  support  to  the 
verdict  of  a  General  Election.  No  such  course  is  open  to 
the  Crown  under  the  new  law.  The  elections  could  not 
be  held  under  the  new  electoral  reform  law  without,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  decisive  participation  of  the  Grand 
Council,  so  that  the  Crown  could  not  expect  to  issue 
successfully  from  such  a  challenge.  A  conflict  a  outraiice 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Grand  Council  could,  in  fact, 
end  only  in  the  abolition  of  the  one  or  of  the  other 
institution. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  hypothesis  which  is  very  unlikely 
ever  to  be  translated  into  actual  fact,  and  in  practice 
matters  are  regulated  on  the  lines  of  expediency  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  Senator  Crispolti.  If,  then,  for  all  practical  political 
purposes  the  point  may  be  considered  to  have  a  purely 
academic  interest,  it  is  none  the  less  an  important  juridical 
point.  Taken  together  with  the  reference  to  the  succession 
to  the  Throne,  it  has  undoubtedly  aroused  the  liveliest 
apprehensions  among  the  adherents  of  the  monarchy.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  initial  programme  of 
Fascism  was  openly  republican.  Even  to-day  some 
chieftains  of  the  movement  declare  themselves  to  be 
republicans,  and  Signor  Arpinati,  the  Fascist  Secretary 
of  Bologna,  stated  not  long  ago  in  conversation  with  some 
republican  citizens  of  Romagna  that  the  tendency  of 
Fascism  was  still  towards  a  republic.  So  long,  however, 
as  Signor  Mussolini  lives  nothing  of  this  sort  is  now  to 
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be  feared.  The  Duce  has  gone  out  of  his  way  on  many 
recent  occasions  to  show  the  most  marked  deference  to 
the  Crown.  The  most  solemn  undertakings  have  been 
given  that  no  threat  to  the  dynasty,  or  more  particularly 
to  the  reigning  branch  of  the  family,  lies  hidden  behind 
the  reference  to  the  succession  and  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Sovereign.  Indeed,  as  in  the  other  instance,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  position  of  the  Crown  will  now  be 
stronger  than  ever  because  it  will  no  longer  be  open  to  any 
private  deputy  to  move  a  constitutional  amendment.  Thus 
in  future  such  matters  as  these  will  never  come  before 
Parliament  “without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  on 
which  depends  the  summoning  of  the  Grand  Council, 
and  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  King,  who  must 
authorise  the  Government  to  present  the  relevant  Bill.” 
The  argument  in  this  case  certainly  seems  to  be  stronger 
than  in  that  discussed  above.  Anyhow  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  King  was  at  first  distinctly  disturbed  by 
the  terms  of  the  law',  but  that  his  qualms  have  now  been 
allayed  by  satisfactory  assurances. 

That  opponents  of  F ascism  will  be  satisfied  by  all  these 
assurances  and  explanations  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
thought.  The  law  fastens  the  Fascist  regime  more  firmly 
than  ever  upon  the  neck  of  the  Italian  people.  As  was 
said  at  the  outset  of  this  essay.  State,  Government  and 
Party  have  now  been  bound  together  inextricably  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  henceforth  be  separated  except 
by  a  revolution.  But  even  among  distinctly  lukewarm 
adherents  of  the  regime  there  is  not  a  universal  tendency 
to  condemn  the  law  in  toto.  “  It  might  have  been  much 
worse”  is  a  remark  which  has  been  made  to  the  present 
writer  on  several  occasions,  and,  if  this  is  not  the  highest 
form  of  praise,  it  is,  in  fact,  quite  a  considerable  admission 
in  some  mouths.  In  the  composition  of  the  body  Signor 
Mussolini  has  made  a  wide  cast  of  his  net,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  thus  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prime 
Minister  should  be  all  the  more  valuable  in  that  Cabinet 
changes  are  by  no  means  infrequent  under  the  Fascist 
regime.  To  compare  the  Grand  Council  with  the  Venetian 
Council  of  Ten  is  not  really  an  accurate  historical  parallel, 
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and  to  object  to  the  secrecy  of  its  meetings  is  wilfully  to 
shut  ones’  eyes  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  most  truly 
democratic  countries  policy  is  often  moulded  by  what  is 
decided  behind  the  scenes.  Moreover,  the  Grand  Council 
is  above  all  a  consultative  body,  and  the  responsibility 
for  political  action  remains  as  before  with  the  Government, 
which  is  no  more  dependent  upon  the  Grand  Council  than 
it  is  upon  Parliament.  In  short,  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  law  is  at  bottom  a  question  of  one’s  attitude  towards 
Fascism.  If  Fascism  be  once  “accepted”  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  interesting  political  experiment 
that  has  thus  been  consecrated. 


THE  COMEDIES  OF  WILLIAM  CONGREVE 
By  Harrison  Dale 
I 

The  Congreve  bicentenary  supplies  a  legitimate  occasion 
on  which  to  consider  the  life  and  writings  of  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  English  comedy  of  manners. 
Until  recently  Congreve  had  been  much  neglected,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  matter  of  biography.  In  his  preface  to  the 
Life,  published  in  1888,  Gosse  declared  that,  apart  from 
the  worthless  Memoirs  of  the  mysterious  Charles  Wilson, 
“  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
write  a  detailed  biography  of  Congreve,”  and  in  the  1924 
reprint  he  could  still  claim  an  open  field.  It  is  to  the 
labours  of  Gosse  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  reliable 
biographical  information,  and  also  to  him  that  the  modern 
revival  of  interest  in  Congreve’s  plays  is  largely  due. 

The  Congreve  family  had  lived  at  Stretton  Hall, 
Staffordshire,  since  the  fourteenth  century,  and  had  given 
their  name  to  a  village  near  Pentridge.  Colonel  William 
Congreve,  the  dramatist’s  father,  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  the  garrison  of  Youghal,  Cork.  It  was  long  believed 
that  William  Congreve,  the  younger,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  not  until  Malone  discovered  the  baptismal 
entry  in  Bardsey  parish  register  that  it  was  established 
that  the  dramatist  was  born  in  the  house  of  his  maternal 
great-uncle.  Sir  John  Lewis,  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds, 
in  1670. 

Congreve  spent  his  infancy  and  youth  in  Ireland.  He 
was  educated  at  Kilkenny,  the  famous  school  that  has 
numbered  among  its  alumni  Stanihurst,  Swift,  Farquhar 
and  Dr.  Berkeley.  The  boy  early  displayed  poetical 
talent.  He  wrote  some  verses  on  the  death  of  his  master’s 
magpie  which  have  shared  the  magpie’s  fate.  His  earliest 
extant  verses  are  the  Ah!  Whither,  Whither  Shall  I  Fly? 
attributed  to  1687,  two  years  after  he  had  left  Kilkenny 
to  enter  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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He  remained  at  Trinity  for  three  years,  during  which 
he  added  to  his  scholarly  reputation  and  outshone  his 
fellow-student,  Swift.  If  the  story  that  his  solitary  novel. 
Incognita,  was  written  at  seventeen  is  true,  then  Con¬ 
greve’s  genius  had  begun  to  develop  while  at  Trinity  along 
lines  other  than  those  of  strictly  classical  scholarship. 
Although  Incognita  was  possibly  written  during  his  last 
year  at  college,  its  publication  belongs  to  a  later  date. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  close  of  1688,  Congreve  had  returned 
to  England.  Presumably  he  spent  the  two  ensuing  years 
in  Staffordshire,  during  which  period  he  is  believed  to 
have  written  The  Old  Bachelor.  In  March,  1691,  he 
arrived  in  London  and  was  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  William  Congreve,  Esquire,  of  Con¬ 
greve  and  Stretton,  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the  town. 

To  his  siege  of  the  polite  world  he  brought  certain 
qualities  of  mind  and  person  which  were  largely  irresist¬ 
ible.  The  handsome,  dark-eyed  Congreve  of  the  Kneller 
portrait,  wearing  a  fair  periwig  and  a  coat  of  bottle-green 
velvet,  is  your  typical  fine  gentleman,  equally  well  versed 
in  the  delicate  surgery  of  the  small  sword  and  in  the  “  nice 
conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.”  Inevitably,  the  beaux  of 
Will’s  welcomed  him  for  his  wit,  and  the  ladies  of  St. 
James’s  surrendered  unconditionally  to  his  personal  charm. 
Since  the  time  when  Thackeray  painted  him  as  a  victorious 
rogue,  “passing  a  jewelled  hand  through  his  dishevelled 
periwig,  and  delivering  a  killing  ogle  along  with  his 
scented  billet,”  Congreve  has  been  regarded  as  a  finished 
specimen  of  a  foppishly  dissolute  age.  This  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  just.  That  “  the  ladies  loved  him  ”  is  true.  In  his 
earliest  London  years  we  find  him  writing  to  Mrs.  Arabella 
Hunt  a  letter  in  which  he  addresses  her  as  “  angel !  ”  and 
declares  himself  “her  everlasting  adorer.”  Yet  at  least 
his  good  looks  did  not  incur  for  him  such  odious  debts 
as  did  the  beaux  yeux  of  Churchill  and  Wycherley  when 
they  set  their  possessors  on  the  road  to  fortune  by  exciting 
the  admiration  of  that  illustrious  fishwife.  Her  Grace  of 
Cleveland. 

Congreve  mainly  ow^ed  his  lifelong  popularity  to  certain 
qualities  which,  if  not  precisely  admirable,  at  least  distin- 
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guished  him  from  the  vicious  rout.  He  was  sympathetic, 
urbane  and  courtly.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  as  his 
first  precept  the  Spanish  proverb  :  “You  have  one  enemy 
It  is  too  many.  One  hundred  friends.?  It  is  not  enough.” 
He  was  at  once  the  intimate  of  Dennis  and  the  friend  of 
Pope,  and  surely  this  Avas  an  achievement  which,  however 
liable  to  misrepresentation,  was  beyond  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  any  man  who  was  either  merely  a  ruffling  gallant 
or  an  affected  fop. 

II 

In  addition  to  the  world  of  fashion,  Congreve  also 
conquered  that  of  letters.  The  marked  favour  extended  by 
Dryden  to  the  young  poet  undoubtedly  dates  from  the  time 
when  he  first  saw  the  manuscript  of  The  Old  Bachelor. 
Southerne  tells  us  that  Dryden  declared  he  never  saw  such 
a  first  play  in  his  life,  and  adds  that  the  veteran  dramatist 
was  mainly  responsible  for  its  preparation  for  the  stage. 

The  Congreve  world  to  which  The  Old  Bachelor  intro¬ 
duces  us  was  described  by  Lamb  as  an  elfland  devoid  alike 
of  vice  and  virtue,  since  human  standards  of  morality  are 
there  unknown.  Macaulay,  refuting  this  patent  conceit, 
unduly  emphasised  the  immorality  of  “  a  world  which  is 
a  great  deal  too  real.”  Lamb  and  Macaulay  represent  the 
two  extremes  of  argument.  Congreve’s  is  neither  an  elfin 
world  of  fancy  nor  a  world  of  sheer  realism.  It  is  one  of 
paradox.  It  is  realistic  because  it  is  artificial;  universal 
because  it  is  limited ;  convincing  because  it  is  improbable ; 
and  faithful  because  it  is  occasionally  exaggerated. 
Congreve  portrays  the  modish  puppet-show  of  St.  James’s 
and  the  Piazza,  and  his  puppets  live  and  posture  with  an 
artificiality  true  to  life  as  was  the  posing  of  their  simpering, 
ogling  models  in  the  flesh.  The  Congreve  lady,  breast 
heaving  prettily,  enters  with  Millamant  to  vow  and  protest 
and  declare  her  philosophy  ; — 

Lord,  what  is  a  lover  that  it  can  give?  Why,  one  makes  lovers  as  fast 
as  one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  soon 
as  one  pleases :  and  then  if  one  pleases  one  makes  more. 
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His  philandering  gallant  exclaims  with  Bellmour  : — 

Leave  business  to  idlers  and  wisdom  to  fools ;  they  have  need  of  'em : 
wit,  be  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  my  occupation;  and  let  Father  Time 
shake  his  glass. 

The  Old  Bachelor  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  January,  1693.  Although  the  stage  had  sustained  severe 
losses  in  the  recent  deaths  of  Mountfort,  Nokes  and  Leigh 
(for  whom  the  characters  of  Vainlove,  Wittol  and  Fondle- 
wife  were  obviously  specially  adapted),  the  array  of  talent 
that  remained  was  positively  formidable.  The  great 
Betterton  was  the  old  bachelor,  Heartwell,  supporting 
Powell  as  Bellmour.  Williams  appeared  as  Vainlove, 
Verbruggen  as  Sharper,  Haines  as  Captain  Bluffe,  and 
Underhill,  that  “  correct  and  natural  comedian,”  as  Setter. 
The  star,  however,  was  the  new  Irish  actor,  Doggett,  in 
the  part  of  Fondlewife,  whom  Colley  Cibber  credited  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  play’s  success. 

Among  the  women,  Bracegirdle,  “  the  darling  of  the 
theatre,”  shone  as  the  virtuous  Araminta.  Mountfort,  the 
great  comedienne,  had  a  characteristic  part  as  the  saucy 
Belinda.  The  majestic  Barry,  rather  out  of  her  element 
of  tragedy  as  the  frail  Laetitia  Fondlewife,  was  compen¬ 
sated  with  the  epilogue;  and  Leigh,  later  famed  as  Lady 
Wishfort,  was  a  typical  Abigail  in  the  part  of  Lucy. 

These,  the  most  talented  actors  and  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  day,  were  the  channels  of  a  light  torrent  of 
dialogue  that  danced  and  glittered  as  a  mountain-fall  leaps 
and  sparkles  in  the  sun.  According  to  Macaulay,  the  plot 
has  neither  interest  nor  probability,  and  the  characters  are 
either  not  distinguishable,  “  or  are  distinguished  only  by 
peculiarities  of  the  most  glaring  kind.”  The  play’s  real 
weakness  is  in  the  first  and  last  acts :  in  the  first  because 
there  is  no  action;  in  the  last  because  there  is  too  much, 
and  all  of  it  improbable.  The  experiment,  too,  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  second  act  to  be  well  advanced  before  a  solitary 
female  character  had  appeared  on  the  stage  was  one  which, 
however  skilful  in  creating  anticipation,  was  risky.  The 
brilliant  dialogue  alone  held  everyone  attentive  during 
the  three  opening  scenes  until  the  entrance  of  the  popular 
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idol,  Betterton,  put  the  audience  more  at  ease.  The 
second  act  was  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  women ; 
and  Doggett’s  triumph  in  the  fourth  bore  the  weak  fifth  on 
a  wave  of  popular  approval  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

The  comedy  was  tremendously  successful,  enjoying  the 
then  extremely  lengthy  run  of  fourteen  nights.  It  was 
printed,  reached  a  third  edition  within  two  months,  and 
continued  to  be  reprinted.  Mr.  Congreve  had  definitely 
“  arrived.” 


Ill 

Amidst  plaudits  that  re-echoed  from  Dryden  to  the 
lesser  fry  of  Grub  Street,  Congreve  took  his  place  among 
the  elect  of  contemporary  letters.  He  bore  the  adulation 
of  the  town  with  a  gentlemanly  indolence,  remaining  the 
man  of  fashion  who  had  written  a  play  for  his  own  enter¬ 
tainment.  A  popular  prejudice  against  him,  arising  from 
this  latter  attitude,  may  here  be  noticed.  The  story  of 
Voltaire’s  visit  to  Congreve  is  recorded  in  the  former’s 
Letters  : 

He  [Congreve]  spoke  of  his  works  as  trifles,  and  hinted  that  I  should 
visit  him  on  no  other  foot  than  that  of  a  gentleman.  ...  I  answered  that 
had  he  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  gentleman  I  should  never  have 
come  to  see  him. 


Again,  Congreve  said  of  The  Old  Bachelor: 

When  I  wrote  it  I  had  little  thought  of  the  stage,  but  did  it  to  amuse 
myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness. 

These  circumstances  have  led  to  a  wide  belief  that  Con¬ 
greve  was  a  snob  who  considered  the  practice  of  literature 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman — a  belief  which,  fos¬ 
tered  in  one  of  Macaulay’s  most  satirical  passages,  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  present  day.  Gosse,  pointing  out  that  the 
Voltaire  incident  occurred  late  in  Congreve’s  life,  when 
literary  ambition  and  the  pleasure  of  easy  composition  had 
long  abandoned  him,  very  reasonably  asks :  “  May  not 
what  Voltaire  took  to  be  vanity  have  been  really 
modesty  ?  ” 

Congreve’s  remarks  on  The  Old  Bachelor  are  appar¬ 
ently  considered  to  be  indefensible;  yet  it  may  be  sub- 
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mitted  that  he  is  not  there  assuming  any  such  pose.  He  is 
defending  himself  from  Collier,  however  weakly,  by 
adopting  the  argument  that  his  play,  as  a  work  written  by 
an  inexperienced  youth  in  an  idle  moment,  is  not  a  fair 
subject  for  attack.  Again,  it  is  time  someone  emphasised 
the  fact  that  this  remark  dates  from  1698,  no  less  than  five 
years  after  the  play’s  appearance. 

In  the  dedication  of  The  Way  of  the  World  Congreve 
classes  himself  among  the  “  few  .  .  .  who  write  with  care 
and  pains.”  In  the  prologue  he  “  owns  with  toil  he 
wrought  the  following  scenes.”  Neither  of  these  lines  is 
consistent  with  the  pose  of  a  fashionable  dilettante.  The 
foregoing  arguments  do  not  prove  the  popular  opinion  of 
Congreve  to  be  a  popular  fallacy,  but  they  suggest  that  his 
snobbish  pose  may  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Congreve’s  second  comedy.  The  Double  Dealer ^  was 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  November,  1693.  The 
reasons  for  the  comparative  failure  of  this  play  in  its  early 
stages  are  several.  It  is  suggested  that  Williams  failed 
as  Mellefont,  and  that  the  audience’s  incredulity  in  this 
character  nearly  wrecked  the  performance.  If  they  were 
sceptics  over  Mellefont,  they  must  have  been  arrant 
atheists  over  Maskwell,  for  this  character  is  too  unnatural 
to  be  credited.  Another  artistic  crime  is  the  soliloquy. 
Maskwell  indulges  in  no  less  than  seven,  and  scarcely  a 
character  in  the  play  does  not  unburden  himself  of  at  least 
one.  Finally,  Congreve  in  this  comedy  gibed  at  the 
ladies  who  came  masked  to  the  theatre — which  was  good 
satire  but  bad  policy.  The  dramatist  who  could  create  the 
immortal  line,  “  Hell  knows  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorn’d,” 
might  have  been  expected  to  realise  the  thin  partition 
between  a  woman  scorned  and  a  woman  mocked. 

The  good  qualities  of  this  comedy,  however — the  spark¬ 
ling  wit;  the  constancy  of  the  redeeming  Cynthia;  and 
such  excellent  characters  as  Sir  Paul  Plyant,  Lady  Froth, 
and  that  “  pert  coxcomb,”  Mr.  Brisk — all  characters  in 
which  the  satire  rouses  delight  rather  than  indignation — 
eventually  won  the  day,  and  the  public  ultimately  endorsed 
the  praise  that  the  literary  world  had  already  so  generously 
bestowed.  It  was,  as  Macaulay  says,  “  before  long  quite 
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as  much  admired,  though  perhaps  never  so  much  liked, 
as  The  Old  Bachelor T 

The  following  year,  1694,  is  memorable  for  the  civil 
war  in  the  Theatre  Royal.  The  King  ultimately  granted 
a  special  licence  to  Betterton  to  act  elsewhere  than  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  when  the  new  theatre  opened  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  tennis-court  on  April  30th,  1695,  it  made  its 
debut  with  a  new  comedy.  Love  for  Love,  by  Mr, 
Congreve. 

IV 

Of  Congreve’s  two  greatest  comedies.  Love  for  Love 
and  The  Way  of  the  World,  the  former  is  probably  more 
popular  with  all  but  severe  critics.  It  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  sensibility  than  to  the  intelligence — an 
appeal  extremely  rare  in  Congreve.  It  does  not  present 
“what  is  immoral  in  connection  with  what  is  attractive,” 
which  perhaps  is  yet  rarer.  It  even  concedes  a  reward  of 
a  sort  to  virtue  of  a  kind,  which  is  rarest  of  all.  Congreve 
here  excelled  his  previous  achievements.  His  plots  are 
generally  weak :  this  one  is  tolerably  interesting.  The 
wit  is  a  darting  rapier  in  the  hand  of  a  practised  swords¬ 
man.  The  stagecraft  is  skilful ;  the  arrangement  of  scenes 
improved.  The  songs  include  the  cynical,  but  well- 
turned,  “  A  Nymph  and  a  Swain,”  and  the  graceful  lyric, 
“  I  tell  thee,  Charmion.”  In  addition,  there  are  seamen 
— “  and  fiddles  along  with  ’em  ” — to  supply  a  dance. 

The  characters  are  among  the  most  vivid  in  the  Con¬ 
greve  gallery.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  Ben  Legend, 
founder  of  a  long  line  of  stage  seamen.  Valentine’s 
servant,  Jeremy,  who  has  “  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  in  his 
head,”  is  something  of  an  original  figure  among  gentle¬ 
men’s  gentlemen;  and  Foresight  is  one  of  the  quaintest 
creations  ever  seen  upon  the  stage.  But  the  incompar¬ 
able  characters  are  the  two  sisters.  Frail  and  Foresight. 
A  quotation  illustrates  both  their  quality  and  Congreve’s 
mastery  of  the  difficult  mot  de  situation,  in  which  he  is 
inferior  only  to  Moli^re.  Mrs.  Foresight  has  been  a 
horrified  witness  of  her  sister’s  descent  from  a  hackney- 
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coach  in  Covent  Garden.  She  disapproves  prudishly, 
and,  in  the  ensuing  squabble,  accuses  her  sister  of  having 
kept  an  assignation  at  the  World’s  End.  This  Mrs.  Frail 
denies. 

Mrs.  For£.  But  look  you  here  now,  where  did  you  lose  this  gold 
bodkin?  Oh,  sister,  sister! 

Mrs.  Frail.  My  bodkin! 

Mrs.  Fore.  'Tis  yours,  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  Frail.  Well,  if  you  go  to  that,  where  did  you  find  this  bodkin? 
Oh,  sister,  sister!  Sister  every  way. 

Occasionally,  a  sudden  note  rings  bell-like  across  the 
laughter  of  the  Comus  crowd  ; 

You’re  a  woman — one  to  whom  Heav’n  gave  beauty  when  it  grafted 
roses  on  a  briar.  .  .  . 

Love  for  Love  held  the  stage  for  the  rest  of  the  year — 
an  unprecedented  run.  Meanwhile,  Congreve  was  work¬ 
ing  on  his  solitary  tragedy.  The  Mourning  Bride.  This 
gained  new  laurels  for  its  author,  who  was  recognised,  at 
twenty-seven,  as  at  once  the  greatest  tragic  and  the 
greatest  comic  dramatist  living.  This  enviable  position 
was,  however,  shortly  to  be  assailed. 

Collier’s  attack  on  the  immorality  of  the  theatre  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  Macaulay.  That  his  indict¬ 
ments  were  justified  was  proved  by  his  opponents’  inability 
to  reply  effectively.  Nor  could  the  great  Mr.  Congreve 
succeed  where  Dennis,  Vanbrugh  and  Wycherley  had 
failed.  He  lost  his  temper,  and  in  his  Amendments  to 
Collier  attempted  to  defend  an  untenable  position  in  an 
intolerable  manner.  Collier  was  supported  by  public 
opinion,  and  in  the  ensuing  wave  of  reform  the  theatre,  as 
the  temple  of  vice,  suffered  considerably.  It  had  not  yet 
fully  recovered  w’hen,  two  years  later,  Congreve  produced 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  English  comedies,  The  Way 
of  the  World. 

This  circumstance  partly  explains  the  play’s  failure. 
This  failure  long  puzzled  critics  who  regarded  the  comedy 
as  a  poet’s  contribution  to  literature,  rather  than  as  a 
dramatist’s  contribution  to  public  entertainment.  Its 
greatest  fault  is  its  literary  perfection.  The  wit  is  daz- 
—  zling;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  action  is  the  entry  of 
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Millamant„  with  “  fan  spread  and  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal 
of  fools  for  tenders”;  the  rantings  of  Lady  Wishfort;  or 
the  drunken  humours  of  Petulant  and  Sir  Wilfull  Wit- 
would.  Its  most  typical  section  is  the  consummate  second 
act;  but,  however  much  this  may  delight  cultured  readers, 
it  is  not  calculated  to  appeal  widely  to  a  popular  audience. 

It  did  not  so  appeal.  Congreve’s  most  finished  effort 
was  his  one  complete  failure,  and  the  disgusted  dramatist 
retired  from  the  stage.  He  returned  four  years  later, 
collaborating  with  Vanbrugh  and  Walsh  in  Squire  T re¬ 
looby  ^  adapted  from  Moliere’s  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac. 
Apart  from  this  and  some  miscellaneous  minor  writings, 
he  produced  nothing  more.  His  literary  career  properly 
closes  with  the  failure  of  The  Way  of  the  World  in  1700, 
when,  in  Dennis’s  elegant  tribute,  “  Mr.  Congreve  quitted 
the  stage,  and  Comedy  left  it  with  him.” 

V 

The  seven  years  between  1693  1700  entirely  cover 

Congreve’s  meteoric  flight  across  the  literary  firmament. 
From  the  latter  date  onwards  he  lived  the  life  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  polite  tastes,  interested  in  books,  paintings,  and 
the  collection  of  chap-books  and  old  ballads.  For  some 
time  his  means  were  limited,  for  the  income  he  derived 
from  sinecures  has  been  exaggerated.  He  held  various 
offices,  but  it  was  not  until  1714,  when  to  the  lucrative  post 
of  Searcher  of  Customs  was  added  the  Secretaryship  of 
Jamaica,  that  he  became  wealthy.  Thereafter,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  winter  in  London,  spend  the  summers  at  country 
residences,  appear  occasionally  at  Newmarket,  and  jour¬ 
ney  to  Bath  for  the  waters.  His  physical  decay  was  rapid. 
In  1704  he  is  already  a  martyr  to  gout,  and  we  learn  from 
Swift  that  six  years  later  he  is  almost  blind. 

On  February  26,  1725,  he  made  his  will,  leaving  his 
fortune  to  the  enormously  wealthy  Henrietta,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  excepting  only  a  legacy  of  £200  to  the 
needy  Mrs.  Bracegirdle. 

Early  in  1728  Congreve,  accompanied  by  my  Lady 
Duchess  and  Gay,  went  to  Bath.  Returning  in  the 
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autumn,  his  coach  was  upset  and  he  sustained  severe 
injuries,  apparently  of  an  internal  nature.  He  com¬ 
plained  constantly  of  a  pain  in  the  side,  and  grew  gradually 
weaker.  At  five  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  January  19, 
1729,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  within 
three  weeks  of  his  sixtieth  birthday.  There  was  a  lying- 
in-state  in  Jerusalem  Chamber,  a  funeral  service  in  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  chapel  and  a  burial  in  the  Abbey,  a  marble 
tablet  raised  by  Henrietta  to  the  poet’s  memory — and 
“  the  great  Mr.  Congreve  ”  had  finally  quitted  the  stage. 

Excessive  contemporary  adulation  is  frequently  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  neglect  of  posterity.  This  is  true  of  Con¬ 
greve.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  period.  A  natural 
reaction  from  the  looseness  of  Restoration  drama  long 
disqualified  him  from  popular  favour,  and  an  age  that 
occasionally  mistook  prudery  for  morality  relegated  him 
to  the  company  of  Ravenscroft  and  D’Urfey.  Judged  by 
contemporary  standards,  Congreve  is  one  of  the  most 
moral  dramatists  of  his  period. 

His  miscellaneous  writings,  from  the  immature, 
Incognita  to  that  last  spurt  of  dying  flame,  the  Epistle  to 
Lord  Cobhanty  survive  only  by  association  with  his 
comedies.  Congreve  was  born  a  dramatist,  for  even 
Incognita  has  been  justly  called  a  scenario  rather  than  a 
novel.  His  comedies  have  but  little  tenderness,  yet  they 
possess  a  vein  of  what  might  be  termed  lofty  misanthropy. 
He  is  a  social  satirist  who  mirrors  the  world  of  form  in  the 
glass  of  fashion,  as  it  were,  and  his  satire  is  no  less  effec¬ 
tive  because  he  disdains  Wycherley’s  ferocity.  If  we 
accept  his  medium,  his  method  is  wholly  admirable.  In 
purity  of  language,  the  consummate  grace  of  style  that 
comes  from  felicity  of  phrase,  in  the  incomparable  wit  of 
his  dialogue,  he  excelled  all  who  preceded  him  and  was 
surpassed  by  none  who  followed.  The  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Moliere,  at  least  in  wit,  is  his  inferior,  and 
Sheridan  but  his  imitator,  is  vouched  for  by  every  line  of 
the  immortal  Way  of  the  World.  If  only  by  virtue  of  this 
fact,  Congreve  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  world’s 
greatest  comic  dramatists. 


LIBERALISM  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
By  Hubert  Phillips 
III 

In  my  November  article  I  outlined  those  aspects  of 
industrial  policy  upon  which  Liberals  lay  most  stress. 
Some  of  these  I  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  my  second 
article  last  month;  I  shall  now  attempt  to  deal 
similarly  with  the  remainder. 

(4)  The  Elaboration  of  Principles  of  Wage  Policy 

This  is  a  field  in  which,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other,  freedom  from  prejudice  and  from  dogma  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  hard  thinking  needs  to  be  done.  Problems  of 
industrial  organisation  and  of  bargaining  technique  can, 
in  a  sense,  be  solved  (though  it  does  not,  of  course,  follow 
that  any  particular  solution  will  work  well)  by  legislative 
and  administrative  action.  But  the  related  problem  of 
wages  cannot  in  any  event  be  solved  along  those  lines. 
Even  with  Westminster  and  Whitehall  doing  their  best — 
with  the  perfect  legislature  and  the  perfect  bureaucracy — 
there  would  be  little  more  certainty  than  there  is  under 
existing  conditions  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
workers  would  be  as  adequate  in  itself,  and  as  adequately 
adjusted  to  changing  circumstances,  as  is  ideally  to  be 
desired. 

That  this  must  be  so  is  in  a  sense  obvious,  and  yet 
there  are  many  social  reformers,  who  are  neither  insincere 
nor  unintelligent,  by  whom  its  truth  is  wholly  ignored. 
We  must  pause,  then,  to  ask  ourselves  by  what  factors  the 
adjustment  of  wages  would  in  the  Liberal  State  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  answer  is  complicated,  and  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  be  precise.  On  the  one  hand 
we  repudiate  the  view  that  wage  levels  depend  inevitably 
upon  “economic  law,”  if  by  this  is  meant  the  operation  of 
some  superhuman,  impalpable  force  which  man’s  exertions 
can  neither  modify  nor  hold  in  check.  We  repudiate,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  not  less  preposterous  view  that  the 
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standard  of  living  of  a  community  can  be  determined  by 
some  simple  process  of  enactment  and  decree.  “  Economic 
law  ”  is,  as  a  rule,  unctuously  invoked  by  those  who  seek, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  saddle  others 
with  the  responsibility  for  something  that  seems  socially 
unsatisfactory.  But,  scientifically  speaking,  the  phrase 
has  no  significance  save  in  relation  to  the  explanation  of 
social  tendencies,  which  depend  not  less  upon  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  man  with  the  “  blind  forces  ”  of  nature  than 
upon  the  operation  of  those  forces  themselves.  But 
society  cannot  live  by  interference  alone.  There  is  a 
sanctimonious  dogmatism  which  seeks  too  readily  to 
condone  or  justify  hardship  or  poverty  in  the  name  of 
economic  law;  it  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  willingness 
of  soap-box  orators  to  promise  millennia  to  the  gullible. 

We  conclude,  then,  that,  while  the  State  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  wages,  it  cannot  wholly  dissociate  itself  from  the 
processes  of  wage  determination.  Its  activities  are  factors 
in  the  final  working  out  of  that  process  which  are  becoming 
increasingly  important.  The  ownership  of  capital  goods 
by  public  or  quasi-^uhWc  bodies;  the  growing  recognition 
of  the  public  interest  as  an  element  in  every  collective  wage 
bargain;  the  driving  force,  in  a  modern  democracy,  of  a 
deep-seated  demand  for  social  justice — here  are  some  of 
the  more  obvious  aspects  of  this  difficult  and  many-sided 
problem.  Its  solution  (as  far,  that  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
politician)  calls  for  two  things :  (i)  the  clear  statement  of 
the  principles  by  which,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  the 
legislature  should  be  guided;  (ii)  an  examination  of  the 
methods  which  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  putting  of  those 
principles  into  practice. 

(i)  Principles  of  Wage  Determination. — The  view  to 
which  Liberals  are  committed  (by  their  Kingsway  Hall 
resolutions)  is  that  every  worker’s  wage  should  properly  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  three  elements.  The  first 
element  includes  whatever  is  deemed  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  worker’s  human  needs.  The  second 
element  consists  of  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  up  the 
“  human  needs  ”  wage  of  the  worker  to  a  “  standard  ” 
wage,  determined  by  reference  to  the  skill  and  effort  which 
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the  particular  work  requires.  The  third  element  comprises 
a  “  fair  ”  share,  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  first  two,  of  such  wealth  as  each 
worker  co-operates  in  producing.  To  build  up  wages  on 
some  such  plan  as  this  is  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  the 
conflicting  worlds  we  live  in.  “To  each  according  to  his 
needs”  embodies  a  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth; 
“  to  each  according  to  his  ability  ”  is  similarly  an  incom¬ 
plete  ideal.  No  single  principle  of  distributive  justice, 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  will  suffice;  since  each  of 
them,  pushed  too  far,  would  interfere,  through  its  reactions 
on  production,  with  the  total  of  distributable  wealth,  and 
so  would  defeat  its  own  ends.  The  compromise  suggested 
is  the  most  practicable  of  which  the  situation  seems  to 
admit. 

(ii)  Methods  of  W age  Determination. — The  principles 
which  we  have  just  formulated  are  intelligible  enough. 
But,  for  reasons  already  given,  they  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  enforcement  by  legislation.  The  Liberal 
aim,  then,  is  not  to  place  upon  the  Statute  Book  measures 
which  embody  these  principles;  such  measures  would 
necessarily  prove  either  too  rigid  to  be  effective  or  too 
vague  to  be  workable.  Rather  is  it  sought  to  encourage 
in  all  sorts  of  ways — by  legislation,  by  administrative 
action,  by  the  exercise  of  those  functions  of  guidance  and 
consultation  which  the  Minister  of  Industry  is  to  discharge 
— the  reshaping  of  the  wage  contract,  as  it  now  exists, 
along  the  lines  indicated.  The  degree  of  compulsion 
which  it  is  felt  the  State  should  exercise  varies  with  respect 
to  each  element  of  the  wage.  It  is,  however,  in  regard  to 
the  first  element — the  human  needs  of  the  worker —  that 
the  case  for  interference  is  strongest. 

It  is  here  proposed  that  the  principle  of  statutory  en¬ 
forcement  should,  where  necessary,  be  resorted  to.  But 
this  principle  is  to  be  applied,  not  to  the  enforcement  of  a 
universal  minimum,  which  in  practice  could  not  carry  us 
any  farther,  but  to  the  extension  to  every  industry  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  so  successfully  applied  to  what 
were  once  “  sweated  ”  industries.  As  has  been  already 
explained,  it  is  not  proposed  to  set  up  a  Trade  Board  for 
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every  industry ;  rather  is  it  proposed  to  develop,  in  those  in¬ 
dustries  where  Trade  Boards  now  exist,  negotiating  bodies 
of  a  more  fully  responsible  type.  But  the  procedure  by 
which  an  appropriate  minimum,  determined  by  negotiation 
and  finally  approved  by  Parliament,  is  made  enforceable 
in  certain  industries  has  worked  well ;  and  a  clear  case  has 
been  made  out  for  extending  it  to  all  industries.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  every  industry  should  be  compelled  to  seek 
for  powers  of  statutory  enforcement  of  wage  minima  if 
agreements  satisfactory  to  both  parties  to  the  wage  contract 
cover  all  those  whom  it  employs.  But  such  cases  are 
likely  to  be  rare ;  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  every  industry 
will  avail  itself  of  the  rights  of  ^?m^i-legislation  in  regard 
to  wages  which  it  is  held  to  be  desirable  it  should  enjoy. 
As  regards  the  worker’s  share  in  profits,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  Liberal 
Report  of  compulsory  profit-sharing;  the  complexity  of 
industrial  conditions  renders  any  such  notion  meaningless. 
But  what  is  advocated  is  that,  wherever  possible,  some 
approved  scheme  of  profit-sharing  (still  better,  of  co¬ 
partnership)  should  be  in  operation ;  and  there  are  number¬ 
less  ways  in  which  such  schemes  can  be  promoted. 

As  regards  the  conditions  under  which  profit-sharing 
should  be  promoted,  I  cannot,  I  think,  do  better  than  quote 
some  sentences  of  mine  which  have  already  appeared  else¬ 
where  : — 

(i)  A  share  in  the  profitability  of  a  concern  or  industry  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  worker  as  a  right,  not  as  a  privilege  which  may  be  forfeited 
at  the  discretion  of  the  employer.  Unless  it  is  so  regarded,  profit-sharing 
becomes  at  its  best  a  sedative,  and  at  its  worst  an  irritant,  likely  in  the 
long  run  rather  to  demoralise  than  to  benefit  the  worker. 

(ii)  The  basis  of  every  profit-sharing  scheme  should  be  settled  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  employers  and  workers ;  the  workers  should  thoroughly 
understand  how  it  works  out  in  practice,  and  should  be  able  to  judge  not 
less  well  than  the  employers  the  probable  results  of  a  given  course  of 
action.  Hence : 

(iii)  The  relevant  financial  facts  must  be  freely  placed  at  their,  disposal, 
or  at  least  at  the  disposal  of  such  of  their  chosen  representatives  as  are 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  profit-sharing  schemes. 

(iv)  Finally,  it  must  be  understood  that  any  attempt  to  regard  profit- 
sharing  as  a  means  of  undermining  the  authority  and  sense  of  responsibility 
of  wage-earners’  organisations  is  to  abuse  its  possibilities.  The  suspicion 
with  which  organised  labour  has  always  tended  to  regard  it — a  suspicion 
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which  has  resulted  in  much  avoidable  friction  and  economic  waste — arises 
out  of  a  belief,  which  some  employers  have  been  so  naive  as  to  accept, 
that  workers  can  be  bribed,  by  means  of  a  small  and  arbitrary  addition 
to  their  wages,  into  forsaking  those  troublesome  organisations  the  trade 
unions.  Any  encouragement  0/  this  attitude  would  he  a  direct  negation 
of  the  principles  of  industrial  organisation  and  of  wage  payment  for  which 
the  Liberal  Party  stands. 

(5)  The  Setting-up  by  Statute  of  Representative 
Works  Councils 

In  regard  to  the  major  problems  of  productive  organisa¬ 
tion — wage  rates,  hours  of  labour,  the  demarcation  of 
industries  and  trades — there  can  be  no  feasible  alternative 
to  the  technique  of  the  collective  bargain.  These  are 
matters  that  must  be  settled  by  negotiation  and  discussion 
in  representative  bodies,  the  nature  and  functions  of  which, 
as  Liberals  envisage  them,  have  been  sketched,  in  outline, 
in  the  foregoing  sections.  But  the  contact  of  the  rank-and- 
file  wage-earner  with  this  complex  of  negotiating 
machinery  must  necessarily  be  remote.  What  of  his  own 
working  life,  as  he  lives  it  from  day  to  day,  within  that 
framework  of  generally  applicable  conditions  that  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  must  determine  ?  What  problems  call  for 
redress,  what  are  the  reforms  that  Liberals  would  propose, 
in  the  individual  factory  or  workshop? 

Before  we  enter  upon  details  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
to  review,  so  far  as  they  are  relevant,  the  fundamentals 
of  our  philosophy.  This  calls  for  a  violent  effort  of  the 
imagination.  The  time  has  come  to  make  a  break,  overtly 
and  explicitly,  with  certain  misleading  habits  of  thought 
and  expression — such  habits  of  thought  and  expression  as 
too  long  have  tended  to  fetter  the  human  will.  The  mind 
of  man  can  all  too  readily  be  held  in  subjection  by  phrases, 
and  the  false  implications  of  phrases  which  usage  has  made 
over-familiar  are  the  greatest  bar  to  progress. 

The  time,  then,  has  come  to  break  once  and  for  all  with 
the  notion  that  employers  possess  the  concerns  in  which 
they  give  employment.  “  My  works,”  “  my  men  ” — it  is  the 
constant  use  of  phrases  such  as  these  which  has  distorted 
our  perspectives.  For  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  looked 
upon  men  and  women  as  tools,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  largely  become  content  so  to  regard  themselves;  the 
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force  of  suggestion  and  the  force  of  economic  pressure 
have  imposed  upon  them  a  sort  of  numbed  acquiescence. 
But  the  braver  spirits  among  them  have  always  refused 
to  submit.  They  have  won  for  themselves  the  right  to 
freedom  of  expression;  they  have  brought  into  being  the 
complex  apparatus  of  a  political  democracy.  They  have 
secured  at  least  the  semblance  of  universal  education.  But 
inside  the  factory  or  workshop  they  still  stand,  over  a  large 
part  of  the  industrial  field,  where  they  stood  a  hundred 
years  ago  :  cowed,  humbled,  inarticulate — acquiescing,  as 
their  grandfathers  acquiesced,  in  the  belief  that  where  the 
bosses’  writ  runs  the  worker  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  and 
reverts  to  the  status  of  a  tool. 

To  the  necessity  for  this  duality  of  attitude — the  asser¬ 
tion  of  human  rights  without  the  factory,  the  suppression 
of  human  rights  within — Liberals  refuse  to  subscribe. 
“  What’s  mine’s  my  own  ”  is  true  enough  of  “  my  ”  fountain 
pen  or  “my”  trousers;  it  is  socially  healthy  that  the  right 
of  ownership  which  I  have  in  these  should  not  be  invaded 
with  impunity.  But  it  is  less  true  of  “  my  ”  dog  or  “  my  ” 
motor  car;  the  community  at  large  has  an  interest  in  the 
possible  abuse  of  these  chattels,  and  my  right  of  ownership 
in  them  is  exercised  subject  to  limitations.  The  necessity 
for  such  limitations  becomes  far  more  insistent  when  it  is 
a  case  of  “  my”  works  and  “my”  employees.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  factory  is  “  mine,”  that  the  machinery  and 
stock  are  “  mine,”  that  the  capital  and  goodwill  are 
“  mine.”  But  observe.  It  becomes  increasingly  unlikely 
that  “  I  ”  shall  be  anything  more  than  a  corporate  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  individuals,  or  rather  of  transferable  claims  which 
a  number  of  individuals  hold,  working  through,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by,  the  enjoyment  of  a  corpus  of  defined  privileges 
which  the  community  has  conferred.  And  partly  because 
“  I,”  who  enjoy  these  privileges,  am  for  this  reason  nothing 
more  than  the  creature  of  public  law,  which  exists  to  main¬ 
tain  and  to  promote  social  well-being;  and  partly  because 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  my  private  will  in  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  “my”  business  may  well  prejudice  the 
common  good — for  both  these  reasons  I  must  wear  my 
rights  with  a  difference.  “  What’s  mine’s  my  own  ”  is  a 
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dogma  that  needs  to  be  carefully  and  continuously 
scrutinised  whenever  its  assertion  implies  a  claim  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  conduct  of  other  people’s  lives. 

“  But,”  it  may  be  objected,  “  the  wage  contract  is  a  free 
one;  no  one  need  be  employed  by  me  if  he  doesn’t  want 
to  be.”  In  a  narrow,  legalistic  sense  that  is  true,  but  its 
implications  are  false  and  misleading.  Bentham  died  a 
very  long  time  ago.  Life  in  a  modern  society  is  a  tangle 
of  obligations  that  affect  us  at  every  turn ;  our  freedom  to 
choose  is  a  freedom  that  operates  only  within  a  framework 
of  necessities  that  the  social  will  has  imposed.  And  that 
fratnework  of  necessities  the  social  will  also  can  alter.  It 
may  be  true  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  accept  employment 
from  A,  but  what  satisfaction  is  that  to  me  if  my  only 
practicable  alternative  is  to  accept  employment  from  B  on 
comparable  terms  What  remedy  have  I  but  to  insist,  in 
my  political  capacity,  upon  prescribing  the  conditions 
under  which  A  and  B  can  alike  exercise  their  respective 
rights  ? 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  argument  upon  which  is  based  the 
Liberal  demand  for  statutory  Works  Councils.  It  is 
sought  to  alter,  in  the  light  of  those  standards  of  social 
decency  which  it  is  to  the  public  interest  to  enforce,  the 
framework  of  conditions  within  which  the  rights  of  owner¬ 
ship  may  operate.  It  is  sought  to  limit  more  stringently 
than  has  been  limited  hitherto  the  freedom  of  the  employer 
vis-a-vis  the  men  and  women  whom  he  employs.  His 
rights,  after  all,  are  not  the  “  inalienable  ”  rights  with 
which  he  would  be  invested  at  birth  in  some  Benthamite 
Arcadia;  their  enjoyment  is  the  correlative  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  privileges  which  joint  stock  ownership  and  limited 
liability  confer.  The  proposal  to  set  up  Works  Councils 
and  to  impose  upon  employers  certain  obligations  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  is  in  effect  a  proposal  to  bring  their 
statutory  responsibilities  more  closely  into  line  with  their 
statutory  privileges. 

The  Works  Councils  plan  has  been  elaborated  in  detail 
in  the  Yellow  Book — in  greater  detail  than  has  any  other 
single  proposal.  That  plan  is  the  work  of  an  expert  and 
representative  committee  which  met  at  frequent  intervals 
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over  a  period  of  eighteen  months.  To  every  detail  of  the 
scheme  has  been  applied  the  criterion  of  practicability. 
“  Will  this  or  that  suggestion,”  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  asked  themselves,  “further  the  ends  in  view?  And 
if  so  will  it  work?"  The  result  is  a  scheme  which 
transcends  in  completeness  and  in  extent  any  comparable 
plan  hitherto  devised,  and  which  has  been  tested  at  every 
point  in  its  structure  by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
those  best  qualified  to  speak.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
could  fairly  claim  the  proud  designation  of  “Workers’ 
Charter,”  could  be  put  together  with  little  difficulty  from 
the  materials  which  Chapter  i8  of  the  Yellow  Book  makes 
available. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  traverse  all  the  ground 
covered  ;  a  hasty  survey  of  it  must  serve  : — 

(i)  It  is  proposed  that  Works  Councils  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  compulsorily,  in  every  concern  in  which  the  number 
of  workers  employed  exceeds  some  defined  minimum. 

(ii)  Each  Council  is  to  be  fully  representative  of  all 
grades  participating  in  the  work  of  the  concern. 

(iii)  Each  is  to  be  primarily  a  conmltative  body;  the 
proper  functions  of  management  must  not  be  interfered 
with.  It  is  not  suggested  that  a  “  soviet  ”  should  be  set 
up  which  will  lay  open  those  officials,  whose  job  it  is  to 
give  orders,  to  the  unwarranted  interference  of  those  whose 
job  it  is  to  accept  them. 

(iv)  But  each  Works  Council  will  have  certain  rights 
vis-a-vis  the  employer — rights  which  the  employer  is  to 
be  compelled  to  recognise.  It  will  have,  in  particular, 
these  rights  :  (<?)  to  agree  works  rules  in  regard  to  a  number 
of  matters  (which  will  be  prescribed  in  a  schedule  to  the 
Act);  {b)  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  engagement  and  dis¬ 
missal  of  employees  conforms  to  a  prescribed  technique ; 
(e)  to  receive  from  the  management  a  full  statement  of  the 
financial  position  and  the  trading  operations  of  the 
concern. 

A  word  in  conclusion,  in  regard  to  each  of  these  rights. 
As  to  (a),  the  right  to  agree  works  rules  is  important  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  ensures  to  the  Works 
Council  of  every  concern  an  incentive  to  organise  itself. 
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and  to  orientate  its  activities,  which  might  otherwise  be  lack¬ 
ing.  In  a  factory  which  has  not  first-hand  knowledge  or 
experience  of  the  possibilities  of  Works  Councils  there 
may  well,  at  first,  be  scepticism  as  to  the  value  of  what 
are  mainly  consultative  bodies.  But  the  conferment  of 
the  right,  enforceable  as  against  a  recalcitrant  employer, 
to  determine  by  agreement  under  what  conditions  wages 
shall  be  paid,  holidays  arranged,  the  prescribed  safeguards 
against  arbitrary  dismissal  operated,  will  afford  to  the 
wage-earner  a  powerful  stimulus  to  get  in  motion  the 
machinery  which  the  Act  creates.  His  Works  Council 
at  once  becomes  a  thing  in  which  it  is  worth  his  while  to 
take  an  interest,  and,  its  initial  possibilities  once  realised, 
he  will  rapidly  see  his  horizons  expand.  The  agreement 
of  works  rules  may  not,  of  course,  prove  an  easy  matter; 
in  cases  of  dispute  provision  is  to  be  made  for  an  appeal 
to  some  appropriate  arbitral  body  {e.g.^  the  Joint  Indus¬ 
trial  Council  of  the  industry),  or,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
Ministry  of  Industry.  It  is  obvious  that  a  valuable 
method  of  enforcing  common  standards  in  regard  to  such 
questions  as  dismissals,  holidays,  methods  of  wage-ascer¬ 
tainment,  etc.,  will  in  this  way  come  indirectly  into  being. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  functions  of  Works 
Councils  will  not  in  any  way  trench  upon  those  of  the 
various  negotiating  bodies  to  be  set  up  in  different  indus¬ 
tries.  Should  this  come  about,  trade  union  opinion  would 
be  alienated,  and  trade  union  support  for  the  statutory 
Councils  withdrawn.  This  would  render  the  whole  plan 
unworkable  in  practice.  The  demarcation  of  functions, 
as  between  representative  negotiating  bodies  and  Works 
Councils,  must  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the 
former,  and  their  mutual  claims  adjusted  (as  adjusted  they 
can  be)  in  the  light  of  the  general  considerations  which  we 
have  explored.  Nothing  would  so  certainly  destroy  the 
value  of  the  Works  Councils  as  an  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  employers,  to  exploit  them  (as  attempts  have  been  made 
to  exploit  co-partnership)  with  a  view  to  “  downing  ”  the 
unions.  Nor,  of  course,  is  an  alternative  possibility  to  be 
overlooked — that  the  unions  may  similarly  attempt  to 
exploit  the  Works  Councils  as  a  weapon  of  class  warfare 
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The  measure  of  success  which  they  achieve  will  depend 
upon  the  freedom  from  arrihe-fensees  of  this  kind  which 
is  to  be  looked  for,  from  both  “  sides,”  in  an  industry  in 
which  the  will  to  co-operate  is  present.  In  the  very 
successful  experiments  of  which  already  we  have  experi¬ 
ence  this  condition  has  invariably  been  attained.  It  has 
been  recognised,  by  employer  and  employed  alike,  that 
the  raising  of  the  wage-earner’s  status  has  directly  pro¬ 
moted  efficiency,  and  has  therefore  worked  out  to  the 
immediate  advantage  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

As  regards  (^),  this  is  dealt  with  in  section  (6)  (below). 

There  remains  {c).  The  conferment  upon  Works 
Councils  of  the  right  to  receive  periodically  a  statement 
in  defined  terms  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the  concern 
is  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  employers  (otherwise 
favourable  to  the  principle  of  consultation),  goes  farther 
than  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand.  “We  are  pre¬ 
pared,”  they  say,  “  to  give  the  wage-earner  a  voice  in 
regard  to  the  matters  that  concern  him ;  but  what  business 
of  his  is  the  trading  account  or  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
concern?  Can  we  be  fairly  asked  to  run  the  risk — for 
risk  it  is — of  having  him  poking  his  nose  into  such  matters 
as  these  ?  ” 

Could  fallacy  in  argument  go  farther?  The  very 
assumption  upon  which  the  case  for  Works  Councils  is 
founded  runs  counter  to  the  line  of  reasoning  here  in¬ 
dicated.  As  we  have  argued  above,  the  ownership  of  a 
works  has  (from  the  standpoint  of  social  ethics)  a  different 
status  from  the  ownership  of  one’s  personal  chattels.  It 
implies  an  equilibrium  of  rights  and  responsibilities  which 
call  continually  for  mutual  adjustment.  The  ultimate 
sanction  behind  the  wage  contract  between  A  and  B  is  the 
belief  that  it  is  to  the  community’s  interest  that  such  an 
arrangement  should  subsist  between  them,  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  through  its  accredited  representatives  con¬ 
fers  upon  A  privileges  without  which  he  could  not  profit¬ 
ably  carry  on  his  business,  may  not  less  justifiably  confer, 
if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  comparable  privileges  upon  B.  The 
bland  assumption  by  one  party  to  a  wage  contract  that  there 
is  some  inviolable  law  which  ranks  higher  than  the  salus 
populi  must  be  scrapped  for  good  and  all. 
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This  is  an  abstract  proposition ;  its  strength  is  reinforced 
by  the  concrete  experience  of  employers  who  have  tested 
in  practice  the  value  of  taking  their  employees  fully  into 
their  confidence.  Works  Councils  are  most  successful  as 
a  means  of  promoting  industrial  efficiency  where  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  in  regard  to  the  economic  processes  in 
which  the  workers  participate,  are  made  known  to  their 
representatives.  There  is  no  other  method  by  which  the 
suspicion  that,  however  fair  their  employers  speak,  they 
are  not  getting  a  “  square  deal,”  can  be  effectively  allayed. 
And  there  is  no  greater  stumbling  block  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  efficiency  (which  must  in  the  long  run  depend 
largely  upon  mutual  trust)  than  the  persistence  of  this 
suspicion. 

(6)  The  Protection  of  the  Individual  Wage  Earner 
Against  Arbitrary  Dismissal 

The  proposals  to  this  end  which  have  been  put  forward 
can  be  shortly  dealt  with,  as  what  has  already  been  said 
to  a  large  extent  covers  them.  In  large  concerns  the 
protection  of  the  wage  earner  against  arbitrary  treatment 
must  be  primarily  a  matter  for  his  Works  Councils.  But 
every  employee  has  here  a  claim  to  protection,  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  Liberals  to  assert.  This  can  be  done, 
comparatively  simply,  by  means  of  enactments  necessitat¬ 
ing  that  a  defined  procedure,  with  which  some  responsible 
official  of  every  concern  must  be  associated,  attaches  to 
the  engagement  and  dismissal  of  employees.  There  is 
no  more  far-reaching — and  no  more  justifiable — cause  of 
industrial  ill-will  than  the  practice,  which  still  prevails 
in  badly-organised  concerns,  of  permitting  foremen  and 
other  subordinates  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  careers 
of  those  in  their  employ.  This  is  an  abuse  which  Liberals 
are  determined — whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  more  elaborate  proposals — to  bring  speedily  to  an  end. 
The  lines  along  which  they  propose  to  proceed  are  set  out 
in  considerable  detail  in  their  Industrial  Report. 


D*  2 


THE  FICTIONISING  OF  THE  PRESS 
By  John  A.  Hedderwick 

The  decadence  of  the  Press  has  long  been  a  favourite  text 
for  the  pessimist.  Ever  since  the  Fourth  Estate  became 
old  enough  to  have  any  history  at  all,  the  cantankerous 
critic  has  seen  in  its  changing  features  the  symptoms  of 
an  increasing  corruption.  The  tendency  to  put^tl^heroic 
age  in  the  p^t  has  had  full  play  where  our  ri^spapers  are 
concerned ;  it  displays  itself  even  to-day,  when  the 
organisation  of  daily  journals  is  visibly  swelling  to  dimen¬ 
sions  far  more  heroic  than  would  have  been  imagined 
possible  by  the  giants  of  a  generation  ago. 

Public  attention,  when  it  is  directed  to  the  subject,  is 
concentrated  upon  this  impressive  growth  in  the  scale  of 
operations.  It  is  at  once  attracted  and  repelled  by  the 
way  in  which  one,  two,  three  huge  newspaper  trusts  have 
evolved,  starting  new  papers,  absorbing  old  ones,  con¬ 
trolling  or  amalgamating  others,  forming  chains  of  pub¬ 
lications  up  and  down  the  country,  and  rivalling,  in  the 
range  of  their  activities  and  the  luxuriousness  of  their 
dividends,  the  greatest  firms  in  our  most  prosperous 
industries.  Skill  and  enterprise  in  excelsis  have  gone  to 
the  building  up  of  these  organisations,  which  think  in 
terms  of  the  whole  nation  and  of  millions  of  copies  daily. 
They  have  placed  upon  a  basis  of  sound  business  effi¬ 
ciency  a  form  of  public  effort  into  which  all  sorts  of  irrele¬ 
vant  considerations  of  personal  policy,  tradition,  literary 
ideals,  and  what  not,  were  once  allowed  to  enter.  And  the 
public,  dazzled  by  the  colossal,  glittering,  and  amazingly 
profitable  machine,  admires — and  trundles  out  its  daily 
penny. 

Yet,  with  eveiy  advance  of  the  machine,  there  is  a  fresh 
outburst  of  lamentation.  It  comes,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  men  who  are  dispossessed  in  the  name  of  progress. 
They  feel  as  prehistoric  man  must  have  felt  when,  snug 
in  his  cave,  he  was  plucked  out  by  the  paw  of  some  monster 
and  held  shivering  over  a  precipice.  To  the  habitual 
fascinations  of  Fleet  Street  there  has  been  added  the 
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intoxicating  thought  that  at  any  moment  the  secret  trans¬ 
action  may  be  completed  and  the  entire  staff,  or  some 
selected  portion  of  it,  will  pass  out  into  the  Street  of 
Adventure  looking  for  another  job. 

The  public  sees  the  tragedy  from  a  different  angle, 
though  it  is  not  unmindful  of  the  men  and  women  swiftly 
shaken  from  a  happy  security  and  invited  to  begin  life  all 
over  again.  It  laments  the  passing  of  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  which  had  a  character  and  an  oufTbotc  'distingiiishing 
it  from  all  others.  Between  the  newspapers  of  yesterday 
and  the  standardised  organs  of  to-day  there  is  something 
of  the  difference  between  the  work  of  a  craftsman  and  the 
product  of  a  power-driven  factory.  The  one  has  a  touch 
of  personality  and  a  purpose  beyond  the  mere  earning  of 
dividends.  The  other  is  part  of  a  national  organisation, 
much  more  efficient  in  many  ways  than  the  former,  but' 
obviously  turned  out  to  a  uniform  specification  and  con¬ 
trolled  on  the  strictest  actuarial  principles. 

There  is  little  useful  purpose,  however,  in  deploring  this 
rapid  and  radical  change  in  newspaper  production.  The 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  dictates  it.  One  by  one 
the  independent  papers  are  falling  into  the  net;  day  by 
day  the  efforts  of  the  remainder  to  keep  themselves  alive 
and  free  become  more  and  more  exhausting.  Apart  from , 
the  purely  local  papers,  which  carry  on  comfortably  upon 
circulations  of  a  few  thousands  within  a  small  town  or 
country  district,  the  tide  is  with  the  newspaper '^trust^  And 
even  among  local  papers  there  is  a  tendency  to  grouping 
which  may  in  time  carry  them  into  the  same  relentless 
stream. 

Thejnotive  force  of  this  revolution  is  economic.  Adver¬ 
tisement  r^A^ire  is  ardnce^the  foundation  and  the  goal  of 
a  modern  newspaper.  In  earlier  days  it  was  a  necessity 
accepted  more  or  less  reluctantly  as  a  necessity,  and  kept 
subservient  to  the  great  principles  of  editorial  policy.  But 
with  the  spread  of  popular  education  the  possibility  of 
huge  circulations  arose,  and  with  it  the  opportunity  of 
cornering  the  bulk  of  the  big  money  spent  on  advertising. 
At  first  the  larger  circulations  were  confined  to  London; 
but  with  the  development  of  simultaneous  publication  in 
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London  and  the  provinces  they  spread  north  and  west 
until  they  became,  broadly  speaking,  national.  At  first, 
also,  morning  papers  were  alone  ^affected ;  now,  under  the 
latest  scheme,  a  new  chain  of  evening  newspapers  will  be 
established  on  the  all-conquering  “  national ’’  system. 

The  mains^y  of  newspaper  advertising  comes  from  the 
large  firms  which  desire  to  appeal  to  everybody  from 
Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groat’s.  It  is  obviously  a  much 
simpler,  and  probably  a  more  efficient,  matter  for  these 
firms  to  arrange  a  fejv  contracts  with  the  national  news¬ 
paper  trusts  than  to  enter  into  a  hundred  or  more  contracts 
with  journals  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  circulating  in  more  or 
less  vaguely  defined  parts  of  the  country.  Very  slight 
exaggeration  is  involved  in  saying  that  a  firm  which  is 
spending  £50,000  or  £100,000  a  year  in  general  adver¬ 
tising  can  complete  its  annual  programme  of  newspaper 
publicity  in  a  day  or  two  by  concentrating  upon  the 
national  organs.  By  doing  so  it  stimulates  the  growth  of 
these  organs  at  the  expense  of  the  district  newspapers  and 
thus  widens  the  gulf  which  separates  them. 

At  one  stage  in  this  contest  the  district  journals  received 
a  fairly  liberal  overflow  of  advertisements  frdhi  the 
national  journals.  The  latter  had,  in  fact,  created  a 
demand  they  could  not  supply  with  the  advertisement 
space  at  their  disposal;  and  advertisers  who  were  unable 
to  make  contracts  for  a  million  circulation  distributed  their 
orders  among  the  papers  with  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands 
— or  less.  The  mechanical  side'of  newspaper  production 
was,  however,  developed  to  meet  the  situation,  and  papers 
with  twenty  or  twenty-four  pages  have  become  common. 
In  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  advertising  habit,  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  advertising  space  in  the  Trust  Press  has  been 
so  marked  that  the  crumbs  left  over  for  the  independent 
newspapers  have  become  scantier  and  less  nutritious. 

These  changes  are  writ  large  on  the  newspaper  world. 
They  will  probably  continue  until  the  independent  type 
of  newspaper  has  become  extinct.  The  transformation^ 
need  not  be  condemned  as  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  evil, 
since  it  provides  us  with  newspapers  enjoying  resources 
in  news-getting  and  in  entertainment-providing  far  richer 
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than  the  old  type  of  proprietor  could  hope  to  possess. 
Much  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  these  resources 
are  used;  and  it  is  here  that  one  touches  upon  a  change 
in  the  Press  which  is  much  more  subtle  and  far-reaching 
than  those  already  traced. 

The  primaryJuiKtipn  of  a  newspaper  is  to  provide  news. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  older  type  of  newspaper, 
it  is  undeniable  that  this  primary  function  was  conscien¬ 
tiously  performed.  The  historian  may  use  the  files  of 
the  British  Press  for  the  nineteenth  century  and  beyond 
as  a  reliable  source  of  facts.  There  were,  of  course,  certain 
journals  which  specialised  in  sensational  items,  but  even 
there  the  main  facts  were  reliable,  however  highly  coloured 
they  might  be  in  the  presentation.  The  elementary  pride 
of  the  editor  was  to  be  able  to  stand  by  the  account  given 
of  every  event;  the  elementary  duty  of  the  reporter  was 
to  describe  every  occurrence  as  he  saw  it  happen.  The 
various  news  agencies  contributed  to  the  gathering  of 
genuine  information;  and,  however  varied  the  political 
views  of  newspapers  might  be,  their  news  columns  pre¬ 
sented  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity.  Competition 
then  was  a  rivalry  IrT ^llecting  ancT'presenting  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  accounts  of  current  affairs. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  this  rather  pedestrian 
ambition  made  for  occasional  dullness.  Facts  are  not 
always  exciting;  and  enthralling  murder  cases  or  lively 
divorce  cases  did  not  occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
keep  a  certain  heaviness  out  of  the  news  columns.  In  order 
to  lighten  the  general  effect,  the  newspapers  which  sought 
the  widest  circulation  introduced  all  sorts  of  attractions 
which  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  news.  They  were 
really  magazine  items;  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  newspaper  magnates,  they  were  “special  and 
unusual  features  which  will  bring  a  new  gleam  of  bright¬ 
ness  into  a  day’s  routine.” 

They  helped ;  but  they  were  not  enough.  The  desire 
came  to  lift  the  news  columns  themselves  up  to  the  shining 
level  of  the  “special  and  unusual  features.”  At  first  this 
impulse  led  to  little  more  than  the  addition  of  a  sparkle 
to  the  mode  of  description.  The  lighter  touch  was  culti- 
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vated;  and  “snap”  became  the  leading  quality.  If  the 
evolution  of  the  reporter  had  stopped  at  that  stage,  little 
harm  might  have  been  done,  but  it  proceeded  several 
stages  further  until  the  function  of  the  reporter  came 
to  be,  not  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  anything  i, 
whatsoever — an  interview,  a  congress,  an  election,  or  any¬ 
thing  else — but  to  “  make  a  story  ”  of  it. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  word  “story”  has  ' 
become  the  key  word  in  the  modern  newspaper  office.  The 
old-time  reporter  was  a  man  who  used  shorthand  to  record 
Vwhat  was  said  to  him  and  what  he  saw;  his  skill  lay  in 
I  getting  a  well-written  account  in  ahead  of  his  rivals.  The 
I  modern  reporter  is  not  a  reporter  at  all ;  he  needs  no  short¬ 
hand  and  takes  little  heed  of  dry  facts;  his  skill  lies  in 
picking  up  or,  if  necessary,  creating  something  bright  and 
amusing  which  will  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  reader.  In  short, 
he  uses  his  material_jn  ‘precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  ^ 
fiction  writer  who  observes  some  quaint  incident  or  curious 
traiTbrclraracter  and  works  it  up  into  a  sketch  or  a  dramatic 
story  which  is  indeed  “  true  to  life  ”  but  is  certainly  not  a 
matter  of  fact. 

This  is  the  process  of  “  fictionismg,”  which  is  deepening  , 
its  influence  upon  the  newspaper  Press  day  by  day.  If  the 
account  given  of  it  appears  extreme,  let  the  doubter  attend  • 
any  sort  of  function  and  compare  what  actually  happens 
with  the  impressions  given  by  some  skilful  “  special  ”  * 
writer.  In  the  case  of  a  conference  held  by  some  body  of 
other,  he  will  find  no  attempt  made  to  summarise  tlfe  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  he  will  find  some  trivial  incident,  which  stirred 
no  more  than  a  ripple  on  the  even  flow  of  debate,  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  incident  under  the  heading  of  “  Uproar  in 

the  - .  Delegate  defies  the  Chair.”  In  the  case  of 

some  dull  electoral  contest,  where  even  the  hecklers  have 
gone  to  sleep,  he  will  find  the  candidates  pursuing  the 
most  romantic  adventures  which,  if  traced  to  their  source, 
would  bring  one  to  nothing  more  substantial  than  an 
imagination  behind  a  fountain  pen.  Let  anyone  emerge  | 
as  a  public  character,  and  immediately  he  becomes  the 
nucleus  of  sayings  and  doings  which  cause  him  the  utmost  \ 
surprise,  if  not  consternation. 
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The  same  method  is  adopted  on  the  “picture”  side  of*^ 
popular  newspapers.  Press  photographers  are  an  enter¬ 
prising  race,  numerous  as  the  sands  of  Solway  and 
engaged  in  almost  murderous  competition  with  each  other. 
Their  search  for  dramatic  pictures  is  even  more  hectic  than 
the  journalist’s  pursuit  of  a  “story”;  and  if  events  refuse 
to  be  dramatic,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  composing  a  scene 
which,  however  artificial,  will  appeal  to  the  Art  Editor  as 
just  the  thing  to  touch  some  mass  emotion.  In  the  hands 
of  a  really  competent  camera  man,  the  old  phrase,  “  Every 
picture  tells  a  story,”  assumes  a  new  significance. 

Once  upon  a  time  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  this  type  of  journalism  was  confined  to  ] 
America.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  assume  a  superior  I 
pose.  The  smart  young  men  on  our  daily  newspapers  are / 
out  all  day  and  night  in  search  of  “stories”;  and  the  less 
the  material  available  the  more  desperate  do  they  become 
and  the  more  do  they  spur  their  constructive  imaginations. 
They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  their  soaring  flights,  since] 
they  are  bidden  to  soar  and  paid  according  to  their  power  / 
of  elevation.  Nor  are  their  employers  to  be  blamed,  since 
their  object  is  to  please  the  public,  and  the  public  un¬ 
questionably  prefer  the  gyrations  of  a  story-writer  to  the 
perambulations  of  a  reporter  along  the  humdrum  paths  of 
truth.  The  exigencies  of  competition  force  the  purveyors 
of  news  to  more  daring  flights,  and  the  independent- 
journals  which  cling  to  the  old  traditions  of  descriptive 
reporting  must  either  follow  or  lose  their  circulation — and^ 
with  their  circulation,  their  life. 

Even  the  news  agencies,  whose  purpose  is  strictly  that 
of  recorder,  are  affected  by  the  same  pressure.  When  a 
newspaper  publishes  some  exclusive  “story,”  the  repre*- 
sentatives  of  the  news  agencies  are  invited  to  explain  why 
they  did  not  get  hold  of  the  same  succulent  morsel.  And 
when  they  explore  the  matter  in  order  to  “follow  it  up,’’ 
they  generally  discover  that  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  reality 
behind  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  this  development  is  likely  to 
be  arrested,  because  the  circle  formed  by  public  demand, 
circulation,  and  advertisement  revenue  tends  to  widen 
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and  to  strengthen.  The  more  a  newspaper  can  shake  itself 
free  from  the  trammels  of  fact,  the  more  readers  will 
delight  in  its  contents.  With  each  increase  in  circulation 
the  revenue  from  advertisements  is  augmented.  With  each 
addition  to  revenue  the  newspaper  extends  the  scope  o1 
its  operations,  introduces  new  “  bright  and  unusua! 
features,”  and  attracts  still  more  readers.  Against  thi* 
definite  snowball  effect  there  is  offered  nothing  more  sub 
stantial  than  the  law  of  diminishing  returns;  and  to  al 
appearances  we  have  not  yet  approached  the  stage  when 
this  law  will  have  any  material  effect. 

/  Tl^  n^t  result  is  that  the  economic  laws  governing  news 
/  paper  production  are  giving  us  a  Press  with  a  pervadinj'' 
tendency  to  the  falsification  of  values.  There  is  a  certaii 
^  light-heartedness  about  the  distortion  which  invites  us  t 
overlook  it,  or  at  least  to  forgive  it.  On  all  really  seriou 
affairs,  such  as  a  murder  trial  or  some  public  scandal,  even 
the  Story  Press  keeps  in  touch  with  the  facts.  Only  on  th 
less  important  everyday  matters  does  it  let  itself  ^rT^bol 
and  its  behaviour  is  so  amusing,  its  manner  so  good 
natured,  that  one  feels  almost  churlish  in  raising  a  prc 
test.  No  harm  is  intended,  and  none — so  the  theory  goe . 

— is  done.  ( 

This  easy-going  attitude  is  confirmed  by  the  way  in 
which  everybody  concerned  acquies^^  in  the  game.  What 
public  man  troubles  to  complain  when  he  is  made  tl^e 
subject  of  a  pleasant  fantasy;  what  can  a  public  body  (fr 
institution  do  when  its  proceedings  are  transmogrified  int 
a  witty  entertainment?  When  a  comical  incident  of  • 
largely  invented  kind  is  described,  who  is  going  to  try  t 
demonstrate  that  it  is  invented,  and  who  is  going  to  belie\ 
the  pedant,  or  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers  about  it  if  he 
succeeds?  So  long  as  the  law  of  libel  is  respected,  anc^ 
so  long  as  a  sparkle  is  bestowed  upon  the  breakfast-tabh  s 
of  the  nation,  why  worry? 

There  would  be  no  need  to  worry  if  the  millions  wft* 
take  the  printed  word  as  their  oracle  were  able  to  distil 
guish  between  news  and  fictionised  news.  A  good  deal  ( 

-  perspicacity,  guided  by  some  knowledge  of  the  inner  worl 
ings  of  a  newspaper,  is  required  for  such  a  selective  pr< 
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cess ;  and  the  millions  possess  neither.  They  take  all  they 
read,  sober  or  intoxicated,  at  its  face  value  ;  and  if  they  * 
had  no  other  contact  with  the  world  than  is  provided  by 
the  gay,  triumphant  Press  they  would  have  hardly  any 
contact  at  all.  The  effect  upon  their  outlook  on  life  is 
much  the  same  as  if  they  took  Edgar  Wallace  and  P.  G. 
Wodehouse,  sometimes  in  succession  and  sometimes  to¬ 
gether,  as  their  instructors. 

Some  consolation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  broad¬ 
casting,  which  does  present  the  chief  news  of  our  own  and 
other  countries  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility,  has  come 
to  claim  its  millions  in  the  heyday  of  big  newspaper  circu¬ 
lations.  Consolation  also  may  be  derived  from  the  fidelity 
with  which  many  great  newspapers  still  cling  to  the  higher 
tradition.  Yet,  after  all  the  sources  of  comfort  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  there  remains  the  fear  that  the  gigantic  newspaper 
organisations  of  to-day  are  prospering  on  the  weaknesses 
of  the  public  mind  and  are  deepening  them  by  subtly 
obscuring  the  boundaries  between  fact  and  fiction. 


I 


A  CONSTITUTION  FOR  INDIA 
By  “  Nomad  ” 

The  Simon  Commission  is  now  well  advanced  upor 
the  second  and  longer  portion  of  its  task  of  ascertaining 
on  the  spot  how  the  Indian  reforms  are  working  after  ten 
years  of  the  administrative  experiment  known  as 
“  dyarchy.”  The  impressions  gained  and  given  by  the 
Commission  during  its  previous  brief  visit  to  ladia,  the 
gradual  breakdown  of  the  non-co-operation  movement, 
the  activities  of  the  Swarajists,  both  in  the  unaccustomed 
role  of  Constitution-makers  and  otherwise,  all  tend  to 
show  that,  in  so  far  as  the  three  hundred  or  so  millions 
of  Indian  peoples  know  or  care  or  hear  anything  about 
politics — that  is,  possibly,  one-tenth  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion — something  definite  in  the  shape  of  a  plan  for  the 
future  government  of  India  is  expected  to  emerge  from  the 
eventual  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
reforms  were  launched  upon  the  stormy  seas  of  Indian 
politics  much  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject 
of  India’s  future  Constitution,  but  practical  suggestions, 
apart  from  an  indefinite  continuation  of  “  dyarchy,”  have 
been  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  especially  on  the  part 
of  Indians,*  and  such  generalisations  as  have  been  some¬ 
what  vaguely  advanced  may  be  summarised  under  the 
following  three  heads  : — 

1.  Provincial  autonomy. 

2.  Dominion  status. 

3.  Complete  independence. 

Of  these  the  first  may  be  said  to  represent  the  cautious 

(i)  The  Constitution  evolved  by  the  so-called  All -Parties’  Conference 
under  the  guidance  of  Pandit  Motilal  Mehru  cannot  be  regarded  seriously. 
The  Conference’s  proceedings  have  been  repudiated  in  every  direction, 
and  its  avowed  object  was  to  answer  the  "  challenge  ”  of  Lord  Birkenhead 
that  no  constructive  proposals  had  been  made  by  Indians.  The 
memorandum  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  merely  suggests 
graduated  provincial  autonomy,  subject  to  various  reservations.  It  is 
not  a  detailed  draft  Constitution. 
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view  of  those  who  realise  that  if  the  old  order  changeth 
the  new  cannot  quickly  take  its  place;  the  second  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  popular  and  probable  goal  aimed  at  by 
the  more  moderate  Indian  politician;  while  the  third  is 
the  demand  of  the  extreme  school  of  Swarajists.  But  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  these  views,  covering,  as  they 
do,  the  whole  range  of  present-day  Indian  politics,  are 
entirely  exotic  in  character.  They  are  based  upon  nothing 
more  solid  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Western 
methods  which  have  taken  centuries  to  reach  their  present 
deep-rooted  place  in  our  scheme  of  things,  and  ignore 
entirely  the  indigenous  governmental  institutions,  both 
local  and  national,  which  have  existed  in  India  since  time 
immemorial.  In  fact  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the 
political  Indian  is  so  anxious  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
his  ability  to  manage  his  own  affairs  that,  in  order  to  give 
the  demonstration  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  he  is 
grasping  at  the  controls  of  the  British-made  machine  ready 
to  hand  rather  than  wait  to  consider  whether  a  home-made 
pattern  might  not  be  more  suitable  for  Indian  needs.  It 
is  a  paradox  that  while  the  political  Indian  cries  “  India 
for  the  Indians  ”  in  some  form  or  another,  he  simul¬ 
taneously  thrusts  from  him  the  indigenous  institutions 
and  accepts  imported  Western  methods  as  the  ne  flus 
ultra  of  political  affairs. 

And  what  are  the  indigenous  institutions  referred  to? 
They  are  the  fanchayet  in  local  government  and  the 
Indian  State  in  national  affairs.  Neither  has  any  place 
in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme.  The  Indian  Princes 
are,  in  the  main,  opposed  to  the  reforms,  and  the  Indian 
politician,  so  far  from  securing  support  by  even  con¬ 
sidering  a  change  of  policy,  is  trying  to  force  the  Indian 
States  into  the  Constitution  provided  by  the  reforms  with 
dire  threats  of  what  will  happen  when  some  form  of  Home 
Rule  is  granted  to  British  India.  It  is  advisable,  therefore, 
to  remember  that  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  India 
and  three-quarters  of  its  many  peoples  are  under  direct 
British  rule,  and  that  the  Indian  States  contain  over  eight 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  and  some 

(1)  The  village  council  of  five. 
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seventy-three  millions  of  population.  There  are,  alto¬ 
gether,  in  India  nearly  seven  hundred  Princes  and  Chiefs 
of  whom  the  great  majority  are  of  a  petty  character  and 
of  very  limited  and  local  importance.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  one  hundred  and  ten  of  sufficient  status  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  established  some  seven 
years  ago.  This  Chamber  does  not  form  part  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  is  merely  a  convenient  method 
of  joint  discussion  of  such  matters  as  may  affect  the  Indian 
States  equally  with  British  India.  Apart  from  this  con¬ 
necting  link,  as  it  were,  the  Indian  Princes  keep  clear  of 
all  responsibility  outside  their  own  territories,  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  they  wish  to  continue,  maintaining  the 
while  their  direct  connection  with  the  British  Crown  set 
up  in  the  treaties  which  were  confirmed  in  Queen  Victoria’s 
Proclamation  of  1858. 

To  attain  this  object  under  the  fully  developed  reforms, 
if  carried  out  in  their  present  shape,  the  Princes  must 
act  through  the  medium  of  whatever  Government  may 
then  exist  in  British  India.  They  maintain,  however,  that 
neither  the  Treaties  nor  the  Proclamation  contemplated 
the  transfer  of  authority  from  British  officials  acting  on  the 
commands  of  the  Crown  to  a  Government  wholly  or  mainly 
composed  of  Indians,  and  no  more  responsible  to  the 
Crown  than  are  those  of  the  existing  self-governing 
Dominions.  The  whole  question  of  the  status  of  the 
Indian  Princes  in  connection  with  the  reforms  is  now  the 
subject  of  exhaustive  enquiry,  and  it  is  therefore  undesir¬ 
able  and  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Indian  Princes 
hold  a  strong,  if  not  crucial,  position  with  regard  to  any 
future  control  of  India  by  an  Indian  Government. 

It  would  appear  wise,  therefore,  to  examine  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  reversing  the  present  proposals,  and  instead  of 
setting  up  a  Western  Constitution  excluding  the  existing 
Indian  States,  or  perhaps  including  them  by  political  force 
majeure,  to  set  up  a  Government  based  upon  the  indi¬ 
genous  institutions  of  the  country,  and,  so  far  from 
creating  an  aloof  or  hostile  body  in  the  midst  of  the  politi¬ 
cally  new  India,  to  found  the  latter  upon  an  increased 
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number  of  Indian  States,  federated  or  otherwise,  in  which 
greater  elasticity  could  exist  as  regards  races,  customs  and 
religions  than  is  possible  under  the  beneficent  but  rigid 
system  obtaining  in  British  India.  At  first  sight  this  may 
appear  a  revolutionary  proposal,  but  the  Indian  State  of 
to-day  is  not  of  the  type  described  in  some  of  the  earlier 
works  of  Rudyard  Kipling,*  and  if  much  can  yet  be  done 
to  improve  administration  and  finance,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  Princes  from  whom  the  political  Indian 
of  British  India  could  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  art  of 
government. 

The  Indian  State  has  survived  two  thousand  years  of 
Indian  upheavals  and  changes  wrought  by  war  or  pro¬ 
gress.  All  through  the  East  a  personal  ruler  is  the  one 
form  of  government  understood  and  preferred  by  the 
people.  Democracy,  in  its  Western  sense,  is  impossible, 
and  a  republic  could  only  exist  if  the  president  constituted 
himself  a  dictator.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  this.  In 
Egypt  the  King  has  quite  recently  suspended  Parliament 
mainly  because  the  latter,  being  Oriental,  could  not  work 
in  the  Western  way  a  Constitution  based  upon  Western 
ideas.  The  newly  fledged  Turkish  Republic  is  subject, 
in  practice,  to  a  dictatorship  far  more  powerful  and  far- 
reaching  than  any  Sultan  of  modern  times.  In  China 
democracy  has  spelt  anarchy,  and  there  seems  little  hope 
of  better  things  until  a  dynasty  can  again  be  set  up  or  the 
welter  of  civil  war  throws  up  a  man  able  to  piece  together 
the  shattered  fragments  of  a  once  great  Empire. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  example  of  the  Malay 
States,  federated  and  urifederated,  peaceful  and  pros¬ 
perous  under  their  own  rulers.  Or  take,  again,  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Iraq,  where  an  enlightened  and  popular  King  has, 
so  far,  ruled  with  success,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
country  was  re-created  in  the  midst  of  world-wide  turmoil 
and  is  peopled  by  excitable  and  warlike  tribes. 

'The  personal  ruler  means  the  personal  touch,  and  close 
relations  between  ruler  and  ruled.  It  is  so  in  most  of  the 
Indian  States.  The  durbar  system  exists,  which  enables 
the  humblest  subject  to  lay  his  petition  or  grievance  before 
(i)  Cf.  The  Naulakha. 
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the  ruler  himself,  with  the  added  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  latter,  holding  as  he  does  an  hereditary  position, 
has  a  store  of  knowledge  of  State  customs,  precedents  and 
history,  imbibed  from  childhood  up,  which  enables  him  in 
most  cases  to  decide  the  point  at  issue  without  reference  to 
his  officials,  than  whom  he  may  quite  likely  be  better  in¬ 
formed.  Among  Orientals  such  things  make  for  content¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  impossible  under  the  system  existing  in 
British  India.  The  King-Emperor  is  separated  from  his 
Indian  peoples  by  the  kala  pani,^  which  millions  of  them 
may  not  cross,  even  if  they  could,  without  losing  caste. 
The  Viceroy,  however  eminent  and  dignified,  is  but  the 
King’s  representative,  and  so  at  long  last  the  British  Raj 
exists  among  the  humble  peasants  (who  constitute  over 
two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  the  country)  in  the 
person  of  the  District  Officer.  True,  he  has  his  miniature 
durbars  when  on  tour,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  British 
official  in  India  has  become  so  overwhelmed  with  office 
work  that  the  personal  interview  is  becoming  more  and 
more  impossible  as  years  go  by.  So  we  get  a  vicious  circle. 
Office  files  grow  fat  with  correspondence  on  subjects  which, 
in  many  cases,  could  be  settled  by  the  personal  touch,  while 
the  necessary  personal  intercourse  with  the  people  grows 
less  and  less  owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  abreast  of 
the  office  files.  It  was  once  said  of  a  parsimonious  shipping 
company  that  it  built  its  ships  by  the  mile  and  cut  them 
off  in  lengths  by  the  yard.  Much  the  same  might  be  said 
of  British  administration  in  India.  Two  thousand  years 
ago  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  kingdoms  in  India. 
In  the  time  of  the  Great  Mogul  there  were  fifteen  pro¬ 
vinces,  a  number  still  further  reduced  in  British  India, 
where  three  now  have  populations  of  over  forty  millions 
— each  roughly  five-sixths  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  When  the  British  first  went  to  India  in 
the  form  of  the  East  India  Company  they  retained  some¬ 
thing  of  the  severity  of  the  Moguls,  a  touch  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation  of  the  French  with  the  traditional  common-sense  of 
the  British,  and  this  composite  form  of  administration  has 

(i)  Literally  “black  water" — the  common  Indian  name  for  the  open 
sea. 
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continued,  more  or  less,  ever  since.  All  are  subject  to  it. 
The  Punjabi  and  Madrassi,  the  Bengali  and  Merwari  are 
treated  alike.  It  is  uniformity  in  excelsis.  During  the 
earlier  periods  of  British  rule  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
We  found  a  number  of  States  exhausted  and  impoverished 
by  constant  warfare,  their  peoples  longing  only  for  peace. 
To  them  even  an  alien  power  imposed  without  fear  or 
favour  and  entirely  disinterested,  so  far  as  Indian  religions 
and  customs  were  concerned,  came  as  a  godsend.  This 
policy  of  non-intervention  has  been  steadily  maintained, 
except  as  regards  such  institutions  as  slavery  and  suttee, 
but  under  modern  conditions  the  unit  of  administration  has 
become  too  large.  This  serious  disability  would  disappear 
with  the  conversion  of  the  huge  provinces  of  British 
India  into  a  larger  number  of  smaller  Indian  States.  The 
process  would,  of  course,  be  very  gradual,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  transition  stages  under  the  Montagu-Chelms- 
ford  scheme.  In  some  cases  existing  States  could  take  in 
additional  territory,  now  in  British  India,  but  suitable,  on 
racial  and  religious  grounds,  for  absorption.  In  other 
cases  an  existing  petty  Chief  might  be  made  of  greater 
importance  and  granted  wider  possessions.  Where  neces¬ 
sary,  new  States  could  be  created  and  rulers  appointed  in 
accordance  with  local  circumstances.  The  history  and 
traditions  of  bygone  India  provide  ample  grounds  for 
such  appointments,  nor  would  the  necessary  ruling 
families  fail  to  be  forthcoming.  The  political  Indian 
would,  of  course,  strongly  oppose  any  such  scheme.  He 
has  been  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  Western  democracy, 
which  he  very  imperfectly  understands,  and  he  is  conscious 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  he  is  neither  the  born  leader 
nor  the  real  representative  of  the  great  mass  of  Indian 
peoples.  India  is  essentially  aristocratic,  and  the  Indian 
Princes,  being  aristocrats,  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Indian  State  in 
precisely  its  present  form  would  provide  the  ideal  model 
for  such  new  States  as  had  to  be  created.  Modifications 
of  various  kinds  would,  no  doubt,  be  necessary,  just  as 
the  existing  States  vary  among  themselves.  But,  while 
Home  Rule  for  India  could  be  made  a  success  on  an 
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aristocratic  foundation,  it  assuredly  can  never  be  so  with 
Indians  professing  democracy  attempting  to  work  the 
administrative  machinery  created  by  the  British  and 
worked  successfully  by  them  only  because  they  have  been 
unshackled  by  the  religious,  racial  and  caste  considerations 
to  which  the  Indian  is  subject.  British  government  in 
India  has  succeeded  because  of  being  alien,  not  in  spite 
of  it;  but  it  is  a  paradox  that,  while  we  have  steadily  main¬ 
tained  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Indian  social 
reforms,  we  should  adopt  the  political  reforms  which,  for 
any  measure  of  success,  must  be  preceded  by  those  very 
social  reforms  which  we  have  always  regarded,  and  still 
regard,  as  being  a  matter  for  Indians.  In  so  doing  we 
have  put  the  political  cart  before  the  educational  horse, 
with  the  result  that  we  are  attempting  to  work  the  reforms, 
of  which  the  essence  is  Western  democracy,  by  machinery 
from  which  popular  selection,  the  driving  force  of  true 
democracy,  is  necessarily  absent  through  lack  of  education 
and  political  interest  and  knowledge  among  something  like 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  peoples.  One  of  the 
“  transferred  ”  subjects  under  the  reforms  happens  to  be 
education,  but  its  progress  under  Indian  control  is  not 
outstanding.  It  may  be  that,  as  previously  remarked,  the 
unit  of  administration  is  too  big,  but  it  is  difficult  entirely 
to  avoid  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  Indian  politician  is 
none  too  anxious  to  encourage  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  criticism  by  the  spread  of  education  and  the 
emancipation  of  Indian  women.  In  the  smaller  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  of  an  Indian  State  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  start  real  progress  in  the  task  of  replacing  the  political 
cart  behind  the  educational  horse,  and  it  might  not  be 
impossible  to  extend  political  independence  to  a  State  in 
accordance  with  its  educational  standard.  The  curse  and 
the  tragedy  of  British  India  to-day  is  the  Indian  youth 
who  has  a  superficial  Western  education  for  which  there 
is  no  outlet  in  his  own  country.  A  system  of  States  would 
provide  at  least  a  partial  remedy,  and  it  might  also  be 
possible  to  regulate  Western  educational  tours  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  ascertained  demands.  For  ordinary  persons  an 
Indian  education,  properly  carried  out,  would  suffice.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  Review 
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article  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  draft  scheme  for 
any  proposals  submitted,  but,  roughly  speaking,  the 
following  might  be  some  of  the  fundamentals : — 

The  Viceroy  would  remain  as  the  representative  of  the 
King-Emperor.  The  existing  Legislative  Councils  would 
remain  to  begin  with.  Certain  subjects,  such  as  finance, 
foreign  affairs,  communications  and  the  Indian  Army, 
would  at  first  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government  of  India.  British  India  would  gradually  be 
divided  into  States  as  already  described,  new  rulers  being 
appointed  where  necessary.  Each  State  would  have 
British  political  officers,  just  as  they  have  in  the  Indian 
States  to-day,  and  such  other  British  officials  as  might 
be  necessary  in  the  early  stages  of  the  transition.  The 
latter  would  gradually  give  place  to  Indians.  Education 
would  be  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  each  State. 
On  a  State  being  reported  as  having  reached  a  certain 
educational  level  it  would  become  qualified  to  appoint  a 
State  Assembly,  non-official  and  elected  by  popular  vote. 
Here  the  panchayei  would  come  to  its  own.  Such  schemes 
as  have  been  proposed  for  the  future  government  of  India 
have  been  urban  in  outlook,  character  and  control,  whereas 
India  is  above  all  things  a  country  of  villages  and  over¬ 
whelmingly  rural  in  population  and  industry.  Any  measure 
coming  before  a  Legislative  Council  which  appeared  to 
touch  questions  of  religion,  custom,  or  the  ordinary  life 
of  any  community  particularly  identified  with  a  State 
would  be  sent  to  the  State  Assembly  for  its  consideration, 
the  debates  being  public  and  reported  in  the  Press.  The 
measure  would  then  be  considered  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  the  light  of  local  opinion.  By  some  such 
means  greater  elasticity  would  result,  and  the  Indian,  of 
any  degree,  would  feel  that  he  had  some  real  part  in  the 
government  of  his  country.  In  course  of  time  it  might 
be  possible  to  do  away  with  the  Legislative  Councils  and 
enable  the  Government  of  India  to  deal  directly  with  the 
State  Assemblies.  Here,  obviously,  the  question  of 
federation  must  arise.  So,  too,  would  the  British  official 
gradually  disappear  from  the  States,  leaving  only  the 
political  officer  to  maintain  a  direct  connection  with  a 
political  department  directly  under  the  Viceroy,  and  so 
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keep  unbroken  the  link  with  the  Crown  which  is  treasured 
above  all  things  by  the  Indian  Princes.  Time  alone  can 
solve  the  problem  of  the  Indian  Army,  but  other  adminis¬ 
trative  questions  would  probably  solve  themselves  without 
undue  difficulty  if  some  such  scheme  as  that  outlined  above 
were  adopted.  It  would  probably  be  found  necessary  to 
retain  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  under  the  British 
Government,  the  British  garrison  being  reinforced  by 
units  of  the  Indian  Army  (then  “  Indianised  ”  as  to  its 
officers)  taking  their  turn  to  do  a  tour  of  frontier  duty 
lasting  two  or  three  years  at  a  time.  There  is  a  precedent 
for  some  such  arrangement  in  the  case  of  Ulster,  and  it 
would  assist  in  the  solution  of  many  of  the  difficulties  now 
confronting  the  military  authorities  both  in  India  and 
England.* 

The  scheme  as  a  whole  would  appeal  to  Indians  outside 
the  politician  class  now  existing.  It  is  a  very  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  communal  riots  of  which  we  see  so  many 
unhappy  examples  always  occur  in  British  India,  and  never 
in  the  Indian  States,  the  recent  trouble  in  Mysore  being 
so  unusual  as  to  call  for  considerable  newspaper  comment. 
It  has  been  said  that  many  of  the  communal  riots  in  British 
India  have  simply  been  demonstrations  against  the  existing 
form  of  government.  If  so,  the  grounds  for  such  protests 
would  be  removed  by  the  creation  of  Indian  States. 

For  many  years  the  existing  Indian  States  have  pro¬ 
duced  administrators  of  the  greatest  ability,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  peoples  now  in  British 
India  could  not  do  the  same.  The  general  level  of  adminis¬ 
tration  would  probably  be  somewhat  lower,  but  does  it 
always  spell  contentment  to  have  a  class  of  government 
far  above  the  heads  of  those  who  elect  it,  and  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  supposed  to  exist?  Amid  really  Indian 
surroundings,  and  with  a  much  smaller  unit  of  adminis 
tration,  the  Indian  has  already  shown  in  many  of  the 
Indian  States  what  he  can  do.  But  he  will  never  be  able 
to  take  over  and  work  as  a  going  concern  the  vast  alien 
machinery  of  British  India. 

(i)  For  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  this  question  see  "  The  Future 
of  the  Indian  Army  ”  in  The  Fighting  Forces  for  October,  1928. 


FENG  YU-HSIANG,  THE  CHRISTIAN 
GENERAL 


By  W.  E.  Leveson 

A  GOOD  soldier  but  an  ineffective  statesman  :  of  robust 
constitution  and  magnificent  physique,  and  at  the  same 
time  unkempt  and  unclean  in  person :  such  was 
Charles  XH  of  Sweden,  and  such  is  Feng  Yu-hsiang. 
Moreover,  the  simile  may  be  pushed  further,  for  they  both 
were  endowed'  with  the  facility  for  keeping  the  world 
wondering  what  they  would  do  next :  they  were  such  men 
as  do  not  discuss  their  plans  with  their  subordinates,  who 
take  quick  decisions,  and  thus  acquire  a  reputation  for 
being  unaccountable  and  find  themselves  styled  “  men  of 
mystery.”  There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Feng  by  Mr. 
Krarup  Nielsen  in  a  recent  book,  describing  how  he  invited 
a  prominent  general  named  Chin  Yin-ao  to  dine  with  him, 
and,  immediately  the  meal  was  over,  had  him  beheaded. 
So,  too,  it  is  recorded  of  Charles  that  he  made  the  sur¬ 
render  of  General  Patkul  a  condition  of  his  treaty  of 
peace  with  Poland,  and  when  the  man  was  given  up  he 
promptly  took  off  his  head.  Both  outrages  passed  with 
little  comment;  they  counted  to  contemporary  opinion  as 
no  more  than  the  routine  of  public  life. 

A  soldier  from  his  boyhood,  Feng  Yu-hsiang’s  greatest 
success  has  been  as  a  local  administrator.  Shensi,  Honan 
and  the  north-west  all  bear  witness  to  this.  As  Tuchun 
or  Tupan  he  made  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  army 
his  paramount  consideration,  and,  while  the  pay  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  army  was  a  first  charge  on  the  Provincial 
income,  the  Province  got  its  money’s  worth  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  law  and  order  and  the  suppression  of  banditry — no 
small  boons  in  post-Revolution  China.  Outside  military 
affairs  Feng  found  time  for  extensive  road  construction 
works,  colonisation  plans,  and  the  discouragement  of 
poppy  cultivation.  Our  information  as  to  his  activities  is 
not  extensive,  but,  reading  between  the  lines  of  missionary 
correspondence,  almost  the  only  source  of  news  from  the 
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remote  interior  of  China,  one  may  see  this  rough,  self- 
educated  soldier  learning  of  the  small  attempts  at  Western 
progress  being  made  in  Canton  and  Manchuria,  and  doing 
what  he  could  to  imitate  them  in  the  districts  under  his 
control. 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  a  man  of  this  stamp 
should  have  acquired  the  fictitious  reputation  that  he  has. 
A  writer  in  the  North  China  Daily  News  some  years  ago 
likened  Feng  Yu-hsiang  to  his  grandmother’s  cat,  upon 
whom  fell  the  blame  for  every  untoward  happening  for 
which  there  was  no  ready  explanation.  Feng  was  doing 
this,  was  behind  that,  or  had  engineered  the  other !  till  it 
had  become  the  mode  to  compare  him  sometimes  with 
Machiavelli  and  sometimes  with  the  Kingmaker.  Respon¬ 
sible  Chinese  with  any  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of 
Peking  politics  were  amused  at  this  creation  of  the  English 
newspapers.  To  attribute  the  responsibility  for  such-and- 
such  an  event  to  Feng,  they  said,  saved  effort,  and  made 
the  task  of  thinking  things  out  much  lighter.  Mr.  Krarup 
Nielsen  affords  us  ample  specimens  of  the  type  of  abuse 
with  which  it  is  even  now  the  vogue  to  bespatter  him. 
“  The  traitor  and  artful  schemer,”  “  the  most  subtle 
schemer  and  the  slyest  old  fox  known  in  the  annals  of 
Chinese  politics  during  the  last  fifteen  years,”  “  arrant  old 
schemer  and  soldier  of  fortune  ”  :  these  are  some  of  the 
groundless  expletives  with  which  his  book  is  garnished. 
The  one  instance  adduced  in  support  of  this  welter  of 
invective  is  Feng’s  withdrawal  in  1924  from  the  fighting 
in  progress  between  Chang  Tso-lin  and  Wu  Pei-fu,  when 
his  return  to  Peking  caused  Wu’s  collapse  and  flight.  Yet 
it  is  on  record  that  Feng  clearly  warned  Wu  what  would 
happen  if  he  persisted  in  his  impossible  programme  of 
unification  by  force;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  this  case  Feng 
was  actuated  by  sound  motives.  He  has  said  that  his  only 
aim  at  the  time  was  the  pacification  of  the  country.  Ever 
placing  loyalty  to  the  country  above  loyalty  to  any  faction 
or  chieftain,  he  denies  that  he  was  at  any  time  any  man’s 
henchman.  Perhaps  the  best  keynote  to  his  character  may 
be  found  in  the  reply  he  made  to  an  ingenuous  enquiry  as 
to  whether  or  no  he  was  a  Communist.  He  said  that 
“if  the  rehabilitation  of  the  poor  classes  of  China;  three 
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meals  a  day  instead  of  starvation;  shelter  and  clothes 
instead  of  rags  and  open  air;  sound  teaching  instead  of 
profound  ignorance  ...  if  that  were  Communism,  well, 
then  Feng  Yu-hsiang  was  a  Communist.” 

The  Christian  General’s  political  aims,  his  outlook  on 
life,  as  it  were,  are  plain  enough  from  his  published 
writings  and  speeches,  all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  con¬ 
sistent  integrity.  Take,  for  instance,  his  memorial  to 
Tsao  Kun  soon  after  his  installation  as  President  of  the 
Republic.  In  this  document  he  deplored  the  state  of  dis¬ 
order  into  which  the  country  had  been  plunged  for  so 
lorig :  that  breaches  of  the  law,  malpractices  and  injustice 
were  rife,  and  that  as  soon  as  a  man  secured  an  official  post 
his  object  was  to  be  wealthy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
interest.  For  this  he  saw  no  remedy  except  better  pro¬ 
cedure  for  rewards  and  punishment  and  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  dismissal  of  officials.  For  a  man  of  Chinese 
birth  and  origin,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
government  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Europe,  with 
no  tradition  of  government  probity  such  as  actuates  Down¬ 
ing  Street  or  the  Quai  d’Orsay  to  fall  back  upon,  this 
summing  up  is  in  its  way  fundamental  and  excellent.  His 
recommendation  was  the  revival  of  the  Board  of  Censors,’ 
that  great  public  safeguard  in  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
which  fell  into  disuse  and  was  abolished  under  the  regime 
of  Yuan  Shi-kai.  Let  me  continue  in  his  own  words  : — 

I  am  a  militarist,  and,  therefore,  should  not  touch  upon  matters  of 
administration.  But  since  you,  Mr.  President,  have  expressed  your  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  recommendations,  I  feel  impelled  to  submit  this 
memorial,  leaving  its  considerartion  to  your  judgment. 


I,  therefore,  recommend  for  your  consideration  that  as  a  preliminary 
step  towards  official  reform  discipline  should  be  taken  into  account.  For 
this  purpose  I  consider  it  imperative  that  a  Board  of  Censors — or  call  it 
whal  you  will — should  be  established.  It  should  be  composed  of  men  of 
upright  character,  who  would  aid  the  administration  by  opening  a 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Government  and  the  people, 
giving  the  latter  an  opportunity  freely  to  express  their  opinions,  knowing 
that  such  would  receive  the  consideration  they  deserved.  I  believe  that 
this  would  go  a  long  way  towards  sweeping  away  official  corruption. 


(i)  The  Times  Shanghai  correspondent  (September  30th)  indicates  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  Nanking  draft  constitution  revives  the  old  Censorate.  The 
provision  clearly  shows  the  hand  of  Feng  Yu-hsiang 
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Feng’s  speech  to  his  subordinates,  civilian  as  well  as 
military,  in  December,  1925,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
such  an  address  should  be.  I  am  concerned,  however,  for 
the  moment  only  with  a  passage  towards  the  end  of  the 
speech  in  which  he  refers  to  the  false  rumours  with  regard 
to  himself  : — 

“I  must  confess,”  he  said,  “that  people  of  this  day  are  really  prone 
to  suspicion.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  when  I  stopped  off  at  Loyang 
for  a  little  while  I  was  then  suspected  of  being  pro-Loyang ;  and  when  I 
stopped  off  at  Paotingfu  for  a  few  days  I  was  suspected  of  being  pro- 
Paotingfu.  When  I  was  stationed  in  Nanyuan  President  Li  paid  us  a  visit, 
and  I  was  sajd  to  be  pro-Li.  Because  of  my  friendly  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Hsu  Chien,  who  is  a  devout  Christain  and  follower  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  people  again  call  me  a  Sun-man.  A  few  days  later  Fengtien  sent 
one  of  the  military  to  see  me  in  Nanyuan,  thereby  starting  some  inter¬ 
course  with  Fengtien ;  hence  people  say  I  belong  to  the  Fengtien  party. 
Afterward  I  am  told  people  began  to  question  what  party  does  Feng 
belong  to  anyhow,  for  whom  and  against  whom,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
I  then  laughed  at  the  remark,  and  verily  I  say  no  one  has  guessed  me 
right.  If  I  belong  to  any  party  at  all  it  is  that  which  places  the  love  of 
country  above  party  interest.  If  I  am  pro-anybody  at  all,  it  is  he  who 
has  the  salvation  of  China  at  heart.  If  I  have  any  enemy  at  all,  it  is  he 
who  seeks  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  If  I  am  anti-anybody, 
it  is  he  who  betrays  his  country  to  foreign  nations.  Outside  of  these 
people  I  have  no  particular  inclinations.  In  other  words,  he  who  loves 
his  country  and  seeks  to  save  her  from  ruin  is  my  friend.” 

As  to  his  Christianity,  a  prime  source  for  the  jeers  and 
sneers  of  English  and  American  writers,  it  is  neither  to 
be  supposed  that  Feng  is  able  to  grasp  the  subtleties  of 
the  Higher  Criticism,  nor  that  he  could  chop  logic  with 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  appreciates 
the  co-operative  stimulus  generated  among  his  rough 
levies  by  the  mystic  rite  of  baptism,  and  that  he  knows  the 
value  of  fervent  community  singing  to  a  tired  brigade  on 
the  march.  Let  us  remember  that  Toe  H.  lamps  and 
the  “Long,  Long  Trail”  have  ever  met  with  encourage¬ 
ment  from  our  own  higher  command.  The  Christian  train¬ 
ing  of  Feng’s  famous  Division  XI  gave  rise  to  the  saying 
when  it  was  sent  to  Sianfu,  that  “the  worst  armyin  China 
is  to  be  replaced  by  the  best.” 

If  the  faith  of  this  “Old  Testament  Christian”  (the 
epithet  was  Sir  John  Jordan’s)  has  weakened,  the  fault  is 
hardly  his  own.  When  the  account  of  what  are  known  as 
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the  Shanghai,  Shameen,  and  Wanhsien  incidents  reached 
him  in  Kalgan,  distorted  and  exaggerated  as  they  doubt¬ 
less  were,  he  published  an  “Address  to  the  Christians  of 
the  World  ”  deploring  the  silence  and  inaction  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  body  in  the  critical  situation  which  had  arisen. 
He  hurled  Christian  texts  at  England,  “  a  country  with  an 
Established  Church,”  with  pitiless  accuracy,  and  while  a 
sane  and  logical  defence  of  our  action  in  each  incident  was 
and  is  ready,  I  cannot  withhold  sympathy  from  the  author 
of  this  despairing  challenge. 

In  China,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  country,  by 
reason  of  its  stupendous  population  and  inappreciable 
material  development,  politics  and  trade  are  closely  inter¬ 
woven.  Thus  British  merchants,  contractors,  and  others 
having  dealings  with  Chinese  cannot  afford  to  eschew  the 
politics  of  the  country.  The  birth  and  growth  of  a  new 
public  opinion,  the  murmurings  of  a  long  silent  Vox 
Populi,  the  literary  Renaissance,  the  recent  nation-wide 
will  to  peace,  are  phenomena  which  demand  their  attention. 
And  with  these  broader  questions  it  is  as  important  to 
study  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  national  leaders.  For 
the  Chinese  as  a  race  are  docile  and  obedient  to  constituted 
authority;  the  effect  of  centuries  under  a  systematised 
autocracy  remains  inbred  in  the  nation.  As  a  consequence 
the  influence  of  their  leaders  is  both  catholic  and  apostolic. 

For  this  reason  I  have  sought  to  do  somewhat  to 
eradicate  the  wrong  impression  prevailing  in  regard  to 
Feng  Yu-hsiang,  certainly,  since  the  death  of  Chang 
Tso-lin,  the  most  powerful  personality  north  of  the 
Yangtsze.  Albeit  he  showed  the  best  results  under 
Tuchunism,  the  system  of  military  governorships  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  yet  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  Nationalist  principles  two  years  ago  was  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  Kuomintang,  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  final  success  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  and  an 
important  step  towards  China’s  attainment  of  national 
unity. 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  DISRAELI: 
A  PEN  PORTRAIT 


By  A.  H.  T.  Clarke 

"  Carry  out  your  aspirations!  There  is  one  thing  that  our  race  has 
never  learnt,  and  that  is,  to  fail.”  (Disraeli  to  a  fellow- Jew.) — A.  H. 
Sayce,  Reminiscences,  p.  107. 

”  Dreams  of  fantastic  youth!  Amid  the  stern  realities  of  existence  I 
have  unexpectedly  achieved  a  long-lost  pvupose.” — Disraeli,  Tragedy  of 
Count  Alarcos.  pref. 

"Disraeli,  whether  admired  or  condemned  by  the  partisan,  certainly 
left  his  imprint  on  the  history  and  political  character  of  his  age  as 
perhaps  no  other  individual  has  done  since  the  days  of  Pitt.” — Sir  Chas. 
Waldstein,  Aristodemocracy ,  p.  90. 

The  romance  of  Disraeli’s  career  is  surely  unique  in  the 
annals  of  history.  In  the  nineteenth  century  before  Christ, 
Joseph,  a  son  of  Israel,  dreamed  that  he  would  one  day 
become  lord  over  his  brethren,  and  actually  became  Grand 
Vizier  of  Egypt  and  the  favourite  of  Egypt’s  king.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ  another  son  of  Israel 
(d’ Israeli)  lived  to  fulfil  the  dream  of  his  youth,  that  of 
being  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  the  favourite 
of  England’s  Queen.  “  Well,  Disraeli  ” — exclaimed  in 
after  times  a  friend  of  those  early  days  who  became 
Member  for  Hull — “when  you  and  I  travelled  together 
years  ago  who  would  ever  have  thought  that  you  would 
be  Prime  Minister.^”  “Who,  indeed.^”  replied  Disraeli, 
“  but,  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  East,  God  is  great !  And 
now  He  is  greater  than  ever !  ”  With  the  exception  of  the 
younger  Pitt  most  of  our  Prime  Ministers  were  educated 
at  one  of  the  great  Public  Schools.  Disraeli  had  to  be 
contented  with  such  inferior  seminaries  as  Miss  Roper’s 
establishment  at  Islington  or,  from  1813  to  1816,  the 
Rev.  J.  Potticany’s  school  at  Blackheath,  or  later,  from 
1817  to  1820,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cogan’s  High  School  at 
Epping.  Perhaps  in  this  there  was  a  Providence. 
“Nature,”  as  he  reminds  us  in  Contarini  Fleming,  “is 
more  powerful  than  education.”  And,  as  he  says  of 
Coningsby,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  he  “  might  have  been 
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coddled  into  a  prig  or  flattered  into  a  profligate  had  it  not 
been  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  there  was  a  greater  and  more  real 
world  awaiting  him  than  is  to  be  found  in  those  bowers 
of  Academus  to  which  youth  is  apt  to  attribute  an 
exaggerated  importance.” 

There  were  other  drawbacks  to  his  future  career,  his 
precarious  health  (which  to  the  last  was  never  really 
robust)  and  his  small  private  means.  He  was  for  a  short 
time  articled  to  a  London  solicitor.  But  early  specula¬ 
tions  in  American  mines  led  to  a  series  of  losses  that  for 
long  hung  like  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  Strange  stories 
are  told  of  his  not  leaving  his  rooms  for  fear  of  being 
arrested  for  debt  and  of  his  actually  compounding  with 
some  of  his  Jewish  creditors  for  reducing  the  interest 
should  he  ever  live  to  become  Prime  Minister.  Hear  him 
in  the  name  of  Tancred,  his  hero,  exclaim  : — 

What  should  I  be  without  my  debts,  .  .  .  dear  companions  of  my 
life  that  never  desert  me?  All  my  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  owing 
to  them.  .  .  .  What  expedient  in  negotiation  is  unknown  to  me?  .  .  . 
What  play  of  the  countenance  have  I  not  observed?  Yes,  among  my 
creditors  I  have  disciplined  that  diplomatic  ability  that  shall  some  day 
confound  and  control  cabinets.  O  my  debts,  I  feel  your  presence  like 
guardian  angels! 

What  was  the  secret  ihat  enabled  him  so  marvellously 
to  succeed  in  overcoming  such  apparently  insuperable 
obstacles.^  In  the  first  place.  Ambition.  Wonderful  it 
is,  even  in  the  very  early  days  of  his  career,  to  see  how 
conscious  Disraeli  was  of  his  coming  fame.  It  was  at 
Bradenham,  so  he  long  afterward  told  Lady  Derby,  he 
passed  a  “  miserable  youth.”  “  Why  miserable  ?  ”  she 
naturally  asked.  “  Because  I  was  devoured  by  an  ambition 
which  I  saw  no  means  of  gratifying.”  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  asks  his  friends,  the  Austens,  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  letters,  as  they  will  be  worth  guineas  in  the 
days  to  come !  Already,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  Vivian  Grey  introduces  us  to  Lord  and  Lady 
“  Beaconsfield.”  At  twenty-eight  he  makes  Coniarini 
Fleming  say :  “In  -imagination  I  shook  thrones  and 
founded  empires.”  Then  he  felt  his  father’s  hand  upon 
his  shoulder  and  heard  him  say :  “  My  son  will  be  Prime 
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Minister  of - ,  perhaps  something  greater.”  At  thirty- 

two  Tancred  actually  annexes  Cyprus  and  makes  Queen 
Victoria  Empress  of  India!  On  the  plains  of  Troy  he 
feels  himself  a  coming  Homer.  At  Jerusalem  this  second 
Alroy  dreams  that  he  may  yet  be  called  upon  to  restore 
again  the  kingdom  to  Israel.  At  thirty  he  was  introduced 
to  old  Lord  Melbourne.  Asked  what  he  would  like  to 
get,  he  replied  :  “  I  intend  to  be  Prime  Minister.”  That, 
as  Melbourne  was  careful  to  explain  in  detail,  had  become 
“impossible.”  But  Melbourne  lived  to  see  him  in  1848 
take  his  seat  as  leader  of  the  party,  and  prophesied  :  “  By 

G - ,  the  fellow  will  do  it  yet  I  ”  At  thirty-three  his 

future  wife  wrote  of  him  to  her  brother  :  “  Mark  what  I 
prophesy.  Mr.  Disraeli  will  in  a  very  few  years  be  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  day.”  Even  at  the  age  of  twelve 
his  brother  Ralph  remembered  him  in  the  holidays  playing 
at  parliament  and  always  reserving  for  himself  the  part  of 
leader  and  spokesman  for  the  government.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  he  goes  to  the  actual  Parliament  and 

Heard  Macaulay’s  best  speech  .  .  .  Macaulay  admirable.  But  between 
ourselves  I  could  floor  them  all.  This  entr£  nous.  .  .  .  The  time  will 
come!  (Buckle,  i.  233.) 

Again,  “  I  could  rule  the  House  of  Commons,  although 
there  would  be  great  prejudice  against  me  at  the  first.  It  is 
the  most  jealous  assembly  in  the  world.”  He  was  at  that 
time  not  thirty ;  and  every  schoolboy  remembers  the  famous 
apostrophe  to  youth  at  which  Disraeli  kindles  the  fire  of 
his  own  ambition. 

I  perceive,  said  Coningsby,  that  you  have  great  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  individual  character.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
.  .  .  The  age  does  not  believe  in  great  men  because  it  does  not  possess 
any  (replied  the  stranger).  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  the  very  thing  that 

a  great  man  changes. - But  does  not  he  rather  avail  himself  of  it? 

inquired  Coningsby. - Parvenus  do,  enjoined  his  companion,  but 

not  prophets,  great  legislators,  great  conquerors.  .  .  .  But  are  these  the 

times  for  great  legislators  and  great  conquerors?  urged  Coningsby. - 

When  were  they  not  more  wanted?  asked  the  stranger.  From  the 

throne  to  the  hovel  all  call  for  a  guide. - But  what  is  an  individual 

(exclaimed  Coningsby)  against  a  vast  public  opinion? - Divine,  said 

the  stranger.  God  made  man  in  His  own  image  but  the  public  is  made 

by  news-papers. - But  when  men  are  young  they  want  experience, 

said  Coningsby. - Great  men  never  want  experience,  said  the 
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stranger.  .  .  .  Almost  everything  that  is  great  has  been  done  by  youth. 

Why,  the  greatest  captains  of  ancient  and  modem  times  both  con¬ 
quered  Italy  at  five and-twenty  Hannibal  and  Napoleon].  Youth, 
extreme  youth,  overthrew  the  Persian  empire.  .  .  .  But  it  is  needless  to 

multiply  instances.  The  history  of  heroes  is  the  history  of  youth. - 

Ah,  said  Coningsby,  I  should  like  to  be  a  great  man.  The  stranger  threw 
at  him  a  scrutinising  glance.  .  .  .  Nurture  your  mind  with  great  thoughts. 
To  believe  in  the  heroic  makes  heroes. 

The  stranger  is,  of  course,  Sidonia,  an  idealised  portrait 
of  the  international  Jew,  a  mingling  of  the  characters  of 
Rothschild  and  himself,  master  of  all  the  secrets  and  of 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Hence  early  in  his  life  the 
East  called  him;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  from  Spain  to  Palestine,  taking  Athens  and 
Egypt  and  Constantinople  on  his  way.  In  the  mosque 
of  Omar 

I  caught  a  glorious  glimpse  of  splendid  courts  and  light  airy  gates  of 
Saracenic  triumph,  flights  of  noble  steps,  long  arcades  and  noble  in¬ 
terior  gardens  where  silver  fountains  spouted  their  tall  streams  amid  the 
taller  cypresses.  ...  As  for  Dendera  and  Thebes,  .  .  .  conceive  a  feverish 
and  tumultuous  dream  full  of  triumphal  gates,  processions  of  paintings, 
interminable  walls  of  heroic  sculpture,  granite  colossi  of  gods  and  kings, 
prodigious  obelisks,  avenues  of  sphinxes  and  halls  of  a  thousand  columns 
thirty  feet  in  girth  and  of  a  proportionate  height.  My  eyes  and  mind 
ache  with  a  grandeur  so  little  in  unison  with  our  own  littleness. 

The  description  is  worth  noting  for  its  Eastern  colouring, 
which  seems  to  have  ever  after  entered  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  high-flown  novels.  But  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact 
that  his  Continental  training  enabled  him  to  prize  with 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  the  greatness  of  the  country  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast. 

Five  capitals  and  twelve  great  cities,  innumerable  remains  of  antiquity 
and  the  choicest  specimens  of  modem  art  have  told  me  what  man  has 
done  and  is  doing.  I  feel  now  that  it  is  not  prejudice  when  I  declare 
that  ENGLAND,  with  all  her  imperfections,  is  worth  all  the  world 
together. 

Here  is  the  first  example  of  that  pride  in  his  home 
country  which  made  him  write  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight : 
“  I  am  neither  Whig  or  Tory.  My  politics  are  described 
by  one  word,  and  that  word  is  ENGLAND.”  This  was 
tlie  man  whose  very  last  words  before  he  left  the  House 
of  Commons  were :  “  Our  duty  at  this  critical  moment  is 
to  maintain  the  Empire.  Nor  will  we  ever  agree  to  any 
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step  that  may  obtain  for  a  moment  a  comparative  and 
false  prosperity  that  hazards  the  existence  of  the  Empire.” 
It  was  to  Disraeli  that  Lord  Salisbury  paid  this  tribute 
after  death — that  “zeal  for  the  greatness  of  England  was 
the  passion  of  his  life.”  The  sincerity  of  Disraeli  has 
sometimes  been  called  in  question  by  some  :  his  patriotism, 
never. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Disraeli’s  first  novel  appeared. 
Its  title  was  Vivian  Grey.  Its  hero  was  himself.  And, 
like  Byron,  he  awoke  to  find  himself  famous.  How  shall 
Vivian  attain  his  ambition?  He  must  enter  society. 
“  But  to  enter  into  high  society  a  man  must  have  either 
blood,  a  million,  or  genius.”  Vivian  (that  is,  Disraeli) 
had  only  the  last.  In  what  sphere  of  life  shall  the  last 
find  its  true  goal?  He  tries  all  the  professions  in  turn. 
First, 

The  Bar.  Pooh!  Law  and  bad  jokes  till  we  are  forty  and  then, 
with  the  most  brilliant  success,  the  prospect  of  gout  and  a  coronet.  The 
Services  ...  in  war-time  are  fit  only  for  desperadoes  (and  that  truly  am 
I),  but  in  peace  are  fit  only  for  fools.  The  Church  is  more  rational. 
Let  me  see!  I  should  certainly  like  to  act  Wolsey.  But  the  thousand 
and  one  chances  [are]  against  me ;  and  truly  I  feel  that  my  destiny 

should  not  be  on  a  chance.  Were  I  the  son  of  a  millionaire  or  a  noble 

I  might  have  all.  Curse  on  my  lot  that  the  want  of  a  few  rascal 

counters  and  the  possession  of  a  little  rascal  blood  should  mar  my 

fortunes ! 

It  is  passing  strange  that  Richelieu  should  have  been 
Disraeli’s  model  as  Ximenes  had  been  Chatham’s.  In 
either  case  power  was  their  goal  and  politics  their  method 
of  attaining  it.  And  politics  in  either  case  both  found  to 
be,  as  Disraeli  once  frankly  admitted,  a  “  beastly  game.” 
This  is  how,  according  to  Disraeli,  the  game  is  to  be 
played  : — 

Yes,  we  must  mix  with  the  herd.  We  must  enter  into  their  feelings. 
We  must  humour  their  weakness.  We  must  sympathise  with  the  sor¬ 
rows  that  we  do  not  feel  and  share  the  merriment  of  fools.  O  yes,  to 
rule  men  we  must  be  men.  To  prove  that  we  are  strong  we  must  be 
weak.  To  prove  that  we  are  giants  we  must  be  dwarfs,  even  as  the 
Eastern  genie  was  hid  in  the  charmed  bottle.  .  ,  .  Am  I  prepared?  Now 
let  me  probe  my  very  soul !  There  wants  but  one  thing  more— courage, 
pure,  perfect  courage.  .  .  .  Vivian  Grey  was  convinced  that  there  was  at 
least  one  person  in  the  world  who  was  no  craven,  either  in  body  or 
mind.  And  so  he  had  long  come  to  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  it 
was  impossible  that  his  career  could  be  anything  but  the  most  brilliant. 
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It  is  matter  of  dispute  how  much  of  Vivian  Grey  figures  in 
the  real  Disraeli.  The  above,  we  fear,  is  a  painfully  near 
likeness  to  its  author  in  the  flesh.  Take  the  following 
remark  to  his  father  three  years  after  Vivian  Grey  was 
written:  “To  govern  men  you  must  either  excel  them 
in  their  own  accomplishments  or  despise  them.”  And  this 
is  how  four  years  later,  in  1834,  he  tries  to  defend,  as  a 
loyal  party  man,  the  tergiversation  of  his  leader.  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

The  truth  is,  gentlemen,  a  statesman  is  the  creature  of  his  age,  the 
child  of  circumstance,  the  creation  of  his  times.  A  statesman  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  practical  character.  And  when  he  is  called  upon  to  take  oflSce 
he  is  not  to  inquire  what  his  opinions  might  or  might  not  have  been  on 
this  or  that  subject.  He  is  only  to  ascertain  the  needful  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  and  the  most  feasible.  .  .  .  The  people  have  their  passions.  And 
it  is  even  the  duty  of  public  men  occasionally  to  adopt  sentiments  with 
which  they  do  not  sympathise,  because  the  people  must  have  leaders. — 
The  Crisis  Examirted.  (Buckle,  i.  271.) 

This  is  hardly  a  flattering  portrait  of  himself  drawn 
by  his  own  master-hand.  “  He  had  all  his  life,”  says  his 
official  biographer,  Mr.  Monypenny,  “a  certain  weakness 
for  mystery  and  intrigue.”  This  Mr.  Somervell  cor¬ 
roborates.  “To  Disraeli  political  questions  were  ques¬ 
tions  of  expediency”  (pp.  135,  225).  “His  memory  was 
active  but  selective  and  curiously  inaccurate  in  detail. 
He  saw  his  career  in  retrospect  as  a  novel  of  epic  propor¬ 
tions,  and  indulged  some  of  the  privileges  of  a  writer  of 
fiction  in  refashioning  his  past.”  So  “  when  he  tells  ”  his 
stories  “twice  the  two  versions  are  apt  to  be  entirely 
different”  {ib.  77,  127)! 

But  Disraeli  had  other  means  of  striking  the  public 
attention — his  clothes.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  reminds  us 
of  what  is  little  known — that  a  certain  Mr.  Bevan,  owning 
a  gold-headed  stick  that  once  belonged  to  Voltaire  and 
claiming  the  intimate  friendship  of  Lord  Houghton  and 
Miss  Burdett-Coutts,  was  the  original  “dandy”  from 
whom  both  Disraeli  and  Bulwer  Lytton  drew  their  model 
of  a  man-of-the-world.  At  High  Wycombe  Disraeli  drove 
to  the  hustings  arrayed  in  cambric  and  lace,  with  a  blue 
band  round  his  hat  and  with  a  coat  lined  with  pink  silk 
and,  before  he  spoke,  formally  adjusted  his  ringlets.  Nor 
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is  this  an  isolated  instance.  We  have  fortunately  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  his  appearance  as  he  presented  himself  to  his 
constituency  at  Taunton. 

“For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.” 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  so  struck  by  a  human  face  as  I  was  by 
that  of  Disraeli.  He  was  lividly  pale,  and  .  .  .  over  a  broad  high  fore¬ 
head  were  ringlets  of  coal-black  glossy  hair  which  .  .  .  fell  in  luxuriant 
clusters  .  .  .  over  his  left  cheek  and  ear.  .  .  .  He  was  very  showily  attired 
in  a  dark  bottle-green  frock  coat,  a  waistcoat  .  .  .  almost  covered  with 
glittering  rings  and  fancy-pattern  pantaloons.  .  .  .  Altogether  he  was 
the  most  intellectual  looking  exquisite  I  have  ever  seen.  But  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  .  .  .  his  voice,  at  first  so  finical,  gradually  became  full,  musical, 
sonorous.  .  .  .  The  dandy  was  transformed  into  the  man  of  mind,  the 
Mantalini-looking  personage  into  a  practised  orator.  {Pen  and  Ink 
Sketches  of  Poets.  Preachers  and  Politicians.  London,  1846,  cit.  ap. 
Buckle,  i.  282,  and  Sir  E.  Clarke  pp.  39-40.) 

With  the  Oriental  clothes  are  the  man.  And  Disraeli 
was  an  Oriental.  In  Greece  he  donned,  he  tells  us,  “the 
costume  of  a  Greek  pirate — a  blood-red  shirt  with  silver 
studs  as  big  as  shillings,  an  immense  .  .  .  girdle  full  of 
pistols  and  daggers,  red  cap,  red  slippers,  broad  blue-striped 
jacket  and  trousers.”  In  Turkey  “I  am  quite  a  Turk, 
wear  a  turban,  smoke  a  pipe  six  feet  long,  and  squat  on  a 
divan.”  Yet  this  was  the  man  who  was  to  lead  captive 
not  only  Lord  Lyndhurst  (at  that  time  with  Brougham, 
the  ablest  speaker  in  the  Lords),  the  two  brothers  Ben- 
tinck,  the  two  Derbys,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Henry 
Chaplin,  but  also  his  “  very  affectionate  ”  Sovereign, 
Queen  Victoria.  Wellington  early  took  note  of  him  as 

“d - d  gentlemanly.”  Lord  John  Manners  wrote  of 

him  on  a  forty-three  years’  acquaintance  that  “  every  year 
my  love  deepened  with  my  knowledge.”  Lord  Salisbury, 
once  his  severest  critic,  acknowledged  “his  patience,  his 
gentleness,  his  unswerving  and  unselfish  loyalty,”  which 
had  left  “  an  impression  which  will  never  leave  me  so  long 
as  life  lasts.” 

Yet  more  than  to  his  friendships,  his  fantastic  appear¬ 
ance,  his  literary  squibs,  his  wit  and  his  wisdom,  it  was 
to  his  pertinacity  and  perseverance  that  he  owed  his  ulti- 
mate  success.  As  candidate  for  Parliament  he  was  at  first 
-  four  times  defeated ;  yet  he  never  despaired  of  ultimate 
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success.  And  though  at  his  first  speech  in  Parliament  he 
was  howled  down,  he  warned  the  House  that  “the  time 
shall  come  when  you  will  hear  me.”  After  his  third  defeat 
at  the  hustings  he  explained  to  the  dinner-party  over  which 
Lord  Chandos  presided  the  secret  of  his  invincibility. 

I  am  not  at  all  disheartened.  I  do  not  in  any  way  feel  like  a  beaten 
man.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  used  to  it.  I  will  say  of  myself,  like 
a  famous  Italian  general  who,  when  asked  in  his  old  age  why  he  was 
always  victorious,  replied  it  was  because  he  had  always  been  beaten  in 
his  youth. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  his  moral  courage  in  hallooing 
Peel  off  the  stage  where  he  was  so  firmly  and  seemingly 
invincibly  planted.'*  Peel  was  one  of  the  greatest  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  England  had  ever  seen.  To  use  Disraeli’s 
famous  phrase  in  his  Life  of  Lord  George  Benilnck,  “  he 
could  play  on  the  House  like  an  old  fiddle.”  In  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  proudly  declared  that  he  led  “  the  gentlemen  of 
England.”  Indeed,  he  could  count  on  the  support  not  only 
of  the  old  Tories  and  the  new  Conservatives,  but  of  the 
Church,  the  farmers  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  England.  Himself  sprung  from  the  Middle 
Classes,  he  spoke  with  the  voice  of  the  newly  enfranchised 
supporters  of  the  reformed  Parliament  of  1832.  He  was 
a  man  of  rare  intellectual  grasp,  having  taken  a  double- 
first  at  Oxford,  and  of  a  blameless  life  crowned  by  the 
most  assiduous  industry.  It  was  this  giant  that  Disraeli, 
to  clear  his  own  path  to  fame,  elected  to  overthrow  !  Till 
1843  had  the  loyal  support  of  Disraeli.  But  it 

was  not  in  the  conventional  character  of  Peel  to  under¬ 
stand  “that  d - d  bumptious  Jew  boy.”  In  Peel  there 

was  not,  as  Samuel  Wilberforce  had  observed,  one  trace 
of  genius.  Disraeli  had  solicited  office  and  had  been  left 
out.  He  thought  himself  slighted,  and  determined  on  a 
terrible  revenge.  Peel  gave  him  his  opportunity.  Peel 
had  come  into  office  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
would  preserve  the  Corn  Laws — in  other  words,  retain  a 
protective  tariff  keeping  a  monopoly  of  corn  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  landowners.  Peel  had  since  seen  fit  to 
change  his  mind.  He  gave  the  Corn  Laws  three  years 
in  v/hich  to  gradually  disappear.  Was  this,  asked  Disraeli 
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in  a  series  of  witty  philippics  that  stung  the  too  sensitive 
leader  to  the  quick,  the  cause  which  Peel  had  been  sent 
to  champion  in  Parliament  ?  Peel’s  “  Conservative 
Government  ”  was  “  an  organised  hypocrisy.”  There  was 
no  other  man  who  was  such  a  “  burglar  of  other  men’s 
ideas,”  nor  any  other  mind  which  could  be  so  easily  “  con¬ 
victed  of  petty  larceny.”  Peel  was  no  more  a  great 
minister  than  a  man  could  be  called  a  great  whip  who 
merely  climbed  up  behind  a  carriage.  Peel’s  whole  mind 
was  so  unoriginal  that  it  could  be  called  “  one  long  appro¬ 
priation  clause.”  He  was  like  the  Turkish  admiral  who 
on  putting  out  to  sea  against  the  enemy’s  fleet  changed 
his  mind  on  the  way  and  steered  straight  as  a  friend  for 
the  enemy’s  port.  As  for  Peel  pretending  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  Tories,  he  was  merely  passing  Whig  measures 
under  Tory  standards.  “  He  had  caught  the  Whigs 
bathing  and  walked  away  with  their  clothes.”  These 
quips  went  the  round  of  England.  Nothing  like  them  had 
ever  been  heard  before  in  Parliament.  Peel  replied  to 
them,  says  Gladstone,  with  an  air  of  “  righteous  dullness.” 
But  no  reply  was  possible;  and,  Gladstone  adds,  the 
attacks  were  delivered  in  a  manner  that  at  once  “  satisfied 
both  the  ear  and  fancy.”  By  1846  Disraeli  had  succeeded 
in  driving  Peel  from  office. 

But  there  was  in  Disraeli’s  Oriental  temper  no  lasting 
sense  of  pique.  He  was  amazingly  placable  to  all  oppo¬ 
nents.  To  O’Connell,  who  in  earlier  days  had  hurled  at 
him  such  epithets  as  “  liar  ”  and  “  heir-at-law  to  the 
impenitent  thief  on  the  Cross,”  Disraeli  lived  to  pay  a 
generous  tribute  in  the  House.  It  is  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  that  Disraeli  has  embalmed  a  peculiarly 
generous  and,  on  the  whole,  accurate  appreciation  of  Peel. 
In  favour  of  Palmerston  he  had  twice  offered  to  Lord 
Derby  to  stand  aside,  namely,  in  1851  and  1855.  He 
repeated  the  same  generous  offer  in  favour  of  Gladstone 
in  1858,  when  Gladstone  was  still  anonymously  con¬ 
tributing  to  that  Tory  organ,  the  Quarterly  Review. 

The  conjuncture  is  very  critical  and,  if  prudently  yet  boldly  managed, 
may  rally  this  country.  .  .  .  Whatever  office  you  filled  your  shining 
qualities  would  always  render  you  supreme.  .  .  .  Think  of  all  this  in  a 
kindly  spirit.  These  are  hurried  lines  but  they  are  heart-felt. 
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It  is  sad  to  have  to  record  that  Gladstone,  for  what¬ 
ever  reason,  refused  the  offer,  and  that  this  refusal  led  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  From  this  hour  the  battle  of  the 
two  giants  begins.  It  is  sad,  too,  to  have  to  record  Glad¬ 
stone’s  opinion  of  his  assailant. 

The  standard  of  public  men  has  declined.  For  this  deterioration  one 
man,  and  one  only,  is  responsible — Disraeli.  He  is  the  grand  corrupter. 
He  it  was  who  sowed  the  seed.  (Morley’s  Gladstone,  iii.  475.) 

This  has  not  become  the  verdict  of  posterity,  to  which 
Disraeli  appealed.  We  can  easily  put  this  to  the  test. 
The  series  of  chroniques  scandaleuses  which  had  at  first 
done  duty  for  his  biographies — “  infamous  libels  ” 
Disraeli  called  them — ceased  with  the  spiteful  portraits  of 
T.  P.  O’Connor  and  Thomas  Macknight.  With  Froude 
in  1890  came  the  turn  of  the  tide.  And  Froude  had 
hitherto  seen  Disraeli  only  through  Carlyle’s  spectacles 
as  the  “  Hebrew  conjuror  ”  taking  a  “  leap  in  the  dark  ” 
and  “shooting  Niagara.”  Froude’s  slight  but  fascinating 
sketch  became  the  parent  of  a  long  line  of  well-considered 
studies  that  have  culminated  in  the  six  portly  volumes  of 
the  official  biography  by  Messrs.  Monypenny  and  Buckle, 
who  have  produced  a  panegyric  of  the  hero  in  a  work 
which  will  always  prove  a  quarry  for  future  investigators. 
That  Life  has  since  been  supplemented  by  the  pens  of 
Mr.  D.  L.  Murray,  M.  Maurois,  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke. 

It  is  not  easy  to  sum  up  with  fairness  and  candour  the 
political  character  of  this  remarkable  man.  And  of  the 
difficulty  Disraeli  seems  himself  to  have  been  early  aware, 
for  among  the  profusion  of  his  first  political  pamphlets 
there  is  one  with  the  singularly  arresting  title  of  What  is 
He?  What,  indeed?  Professor  Hearnshaw  has  hit,  we 
think,  on  the  only  possible  solution.  Noticing  the  sadness 
of  look  in  all  Disraeli’s  later  portraits,  he  hazards  the 
guess  that  perhaps  after  all  he  had  the  discomfort  of 
recognising  the  fact  that  for  all  his  trumpeting  of  Tory 
principles  he  was  in  reality  a  Whig  without  knowing  it ! 

Let  us  put  this  suggestion  to  the  test  of  facts.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Disraeli  started  off  as  a  genuine  Tory. 
His  father,  who  had  made  himself  famous  in  defence  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  had  early  initiated  him  into  the  Tory 
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principles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Disraeli’s  earliest 
heroes  are  clearly  dictators  like  Ripperda  and  Alberoni, 
just  as  Lord  Acton  recognises  in  Disraeli’s  political 
ancestor,  Bolingbroke,  a  “  congenial  spirit  ”  with  Macchia- 
velli.  All  Disraeli’s  earliest  speeches  and  letters  are  full 
of  gibes  at  the  Whigs.  He  is  uncertain  whether  at  first  to 
join  the  Tories.  He  has  a  good  word  for  the  Radicals 
and  a  better  word  for  the  Chartists.  But  for  the  Whigs  he 
has  no  sympathy.  All  his  novels  look  the  same  way. 
Coningsby  and  Sybil,  which  appeared  in  1844  and  1845, 
are  a  genuine  attempt  to  revive  the  High  Church  Toryism 
of  the  days  of  Bolingbroke  and  good  Queen  Anne.  There 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  at  the  outset  Bolingbroke 
and  Disraeli  were  genuine  Tories  full  of  dreams  for  the 
revival  of  the  expired  or  expiring  cause  of  Pretender  or 
Protection. 

But  these  proved  to  be  only  dreams.  The  facts  of  the 
present  rudely  called  them  off  their  dreams.  So  (to 
quote  the  historian  of  Toryism,  Mr.  Keith  Feiling)  they 
both  set  to  work  to  “  educate  their  party.”  In  this  work  of 
“education”  they  both  succeeded.  Disraeli  dropped 
Protection  as  summarily  as  Bolingbroke  dropped  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  Both  were  men  of  action  who  could  “  adapt  ”  their 
theories  to  crucial  facts.  And  what  were  to  them  the 
crucial  facts.?  That  Absolutism,  without  which  old 
Toryism  could  not  exist,  was  dead,  and  that  Public 
Opinion  had  taken  the  place  of  the  older  aristocracy.  In 
short,  they  became  Whigs. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  Disraeli  from  the  first  owed 
to  the  Whigs.  His  first  great  patron  and  leader  of  the 
Tory  Party,  to  whose  memory  he  bequeathed  a  valuable 
Life — Lord  George  Bentinck — was  “a  Whig  of  1688” 
(p.  40).  Byron,  to  whose  memory  he  always  looked  back 
as  in  some  sort  recognising  in  him  a  kindred  genius  (“  my 
moral  me  ”),  was  a  strong  Whig  who  hated  both  Welling¬ 
ton  and  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  In  1867  came  Disraeli’s 
famous  Franchise  Act,  which  even  his  own  chief.  Lord 
Derby,  called  “  a  leap  in  the  dark,”  but  which  Disraeli, 
recognising  its  parentage  in  the  Whig  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  regarded  as  only  another  opportunity  of  “  dishing 
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the  Whigs.”  In  1874  he  disavowed  the  old  High  Church 
element  in  his  earlier  Toryism  by  his  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  which  earned  the  praise  and  active  co¬ 
operation  of  that  avowed  Whig,  Archbishop  Tait.  His 
novels  point  the  same  way.  To  Coningsby  and  Sybil, 
with  their  grotesque  glorification  of  the  least  practicable 
parts  of  mediaevalised  Catholicism,  succeeds  his  best¬ 
loved  and  perhaps  most  famous  novel  of  Lotkair,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1870.  Mr.  Seccombe  has  described  Lothair  as 
a  “confession  of  abandoned  ideals.”  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Mr.  Buckle  (iii.  271),  Disraeli’s  official 
biographer,  takes  the  same  view.  Lothair  glorifies  the  new 
saviours  of  Italy  (Cavour  and  Garibaldi)  and  empties  the 
vials  of  criticism  on  monks,  Jesuits,  priests  and  friars  and 
inscrutably  wily  ecclesiastics  like  Manning  in  the  Roman 
Church  and  Samuel  Wilberforce  in  the  English  Church. 
But  Lothair  does  more.  It  exalts  the  power  of  Modernism 
and  Erastianism  to  the  height  in  its  heroine,  Theodora. 
It  was  this  that  reconciled  to  its  author  that  malleus 
monachorum  Froude,  and  prompted  him  to  write  Disraeli’s 
Life. 

In  this  remarkable  volte-face  from  the  extreme  of 
Toryism  to  its  opposite  Disraeli  had  but  trodden  the  path 
of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  was  never  weary  of  quoting 
with  applause — Bolingbroke,  the  author  once  of  an  Act 
against  Dissenters  and  secretary  to  the  Old  Pretender.  Of 
that  brilliant  but  sinister  politician  M.  Louis  Cazamian 
writes  with  his  usual  knowledge  of  English  literary 
history  : — 

To  what  extent  (he  asks)  was  his  opportunist  Toryism  .  .  .  sincere? 
It  seems  that  Bolingbroke  .  .  .  evokes  the  principles  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  and  claims  to  apply  them  better  than  .  .  .  Walpole  {Hist.  Eng. 
Lit.,  ii.  103.) 

For  Walpole  substitute  Bright  or  Gladstone  (both  of 
whom  Disraeli  had  actually  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  Cabinet)  and  every  syllable  of  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Bolingbroke’s  Toryism,  w’hich  had  once  embraced 
the  return  of  the  Pretender,  would  include  Disraeli’s  Con¬ 
servatism,  which  had  originally  regarded  as  essential  to  its 
existence  the  policy  of  Protection  ! 
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Of  Bolingbroke’s  change  from  Toryism  to  Whiggery 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt.  According  to  the  leading 
Whig  historian,  Hallam, 

He  seems  to  have  made  the  Tories  reject  their  old  tenets  of  .  .  . 
hereditary  right  and  scorn  the  High  Church  theories  which  they  had 
maintained  under  William  and  Anne.  His  Dissertation  on  Parties  and 
his  Letters  on  the  History  of  England  are  in  fact  written  on  Whig  prin¬ 
ciples  (Hist.  Eng.,  iii.  295-6). 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in  his  monumental  work  on  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  takes  precisely  the 
same  view.  “Locke,”  he  says,  “expounded  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  his  writings  became  the 
political  Bible  of  .  .  .  Whiggism.”  But  Bolingbroke 
found  Locke’s  theories  so  “  favourable  to  his  own  views  ” 
that  “  his  avowed  purpose  was  to  revive  the  doctrines  of 
Whiggism”  (i.  178,  ii.  171,  cp.  176)!  And  with  this 
tendency  of  his  “  later  writings  ”  Bolingbroke’s  biographer, 
Macknight,  entirely  agrees. 

The  change  that  came  over  Bolingbroke  seems  to  have 
been  repeated  in  his  political  pupil,  Disraeli.  It  has 
become  the  fashion  to  defend  Disraeli  by  comparing  his 
creed  with  that  of  Burke.  But  Burke  began  as  a  Whig 
and  ended  as  a  part-Tory.  Disraeli  began  as  a  Tory  and 
ended  as  a  Whig.  Burke  to  the  last  made  his  “Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs.”  Disraeli  hated  all 
Whigs  and  wrote  a  book  against  “  The  Spirit  of 
Whiggism.”  By  Whigs  Burke  meant  the  authors  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  i.e.,  chiefly  the  Middle  Classes  and 
the  Dissenters.  Disraeli  hated  the  Dissenters  and  jeered 
at  the  Middle  Classes  as  the  authors  of  “  a  Venetian 
oligarchy  ”  with  its  Parliament-made  “  Doge  ”  for  a  king. 
Later  he  must  have  changed  his  mind ;  for  “  the  Middle 
Classes  ”  came  to  be  “  inseparable  from  the  greatness  of 
England”  and  his  once-vaunted  “ Tractarianism,”  which 
was  the  hope  of  Young  England,  has  “taken  a  direction 
in  conflict  with  the  permanent  bias  of  the  British  char¬ 
acter  ”  (Buckle,  iv.  351,  iii.  340).  “  Disraeli,”  says  Prof. 

G.  M.  Trevelyan,  “was  playing  something  of  Peel’s  part 
over  again,”  and  “  ended  his  career  as  the  idol  of  the 
despised  Middle  Classes”  {Hist.  Eng.,  657-8;  Br.  H.  of 
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XIXth  Centy.,  345).  Disraeli’s  latest  biographer  takes 
the  same  view. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  had  assailed  the  Whig  tendency  to  .  .  . 
make  the  Sovereign  a  powerless  Doge.  Yet  at  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
by  an  ironic  paradox,  he  was  finding  that  the  strength  of  the  throne  lay 
precisely  in  the  immunity  .  .  .  which  the  Doge  .  .  .  had  enjoyed.  .  .  . 
He  did  not  think  the  masses  fit  to  govern.  .  .  .  His  concessions  to  political 
democracy  .  .  .  were  due  to  .  .  .  expediency.  (D.  L.  Murray,  pp.  224,  226.) 

Mr.  Somervell  asks  :  “  Had  he  ever  been  a  Protectionist 
on  principle?  .  .  .  He  was,  in  fact,  on  tariff  questions  a 
pure  opportunist  ”  (pp.  87-8).  We  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  this  great  question  of  Protection  Disraeli  was  really 
no  opportunist  at  heart.  He  held  in  the  background  of 
his  mind  a  settled  policy  of  belief.  It  was  not  his  fault, 
but  the  fault  of  circumstance,  that  he  could  not  apply  it  as 
systematically  as  he  wished.  Even  in  respect  of  ,the 
doctrine  of  Protection  we  believe  that  to  the  last  he 
sincerely  believed  it  was  for  the  good  of  England.  Take 
these  words  : — 

The  great  question  of  Protection  is  not  dead  but  is  only  sleeping.  .  .  . 
Protection  to  native  industry  is  a  fundamental  principle  (Buckle,  iii.  26.) 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  “venture  to  predict  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  a  fair,  full  and  ample  trial  of 
Free  Trade  will  be  driven  to  repeal  it  from  absolute 
necessity,  though  at  the  termination  of  much  national 
suffering”  {ib.  23).  Then  why,  one  may  well  ask,  did  he 
abandon  the  cause  of  Protection  as  “  not  only  doomed  but 
damned  ”  ?  Because  he  was  too  anxious  for  office.  He 
was  neither,  as  Froude  points  out,  the  prophet  who  could 
calmly  wait  till  his  words  were  verified  by  the  facts  nor 
the  patriot  who  could  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country. 
He  was  too  much  of  an  opportunist.  That  is  why  his 
official  biographer  (Mr.  Monypenny)  is  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  his  “  place  is  not  among  the  supreme 
statesmen  .  .  .  who  lay  the  foundations  of  many  genera¬ 
tions”  (Buckle,  vi.  645).  It  is  not  seriously  possible  to 
compare  him  with  Burke.  Burke  never  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  for  long  the  sweets  of  office;  Disraeli  was  Prime 
Minister  of  England  twice.  Therein  is  to  be  seen  in  part 
a  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  two  men. 
Disraeli’s  work  was  for  an  age.  Burke’s  was  for  all  time. 
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By  W.  Forbes  Gray 

When  Darwin  published  his  epoch-making  books,  The 
Origin  of  Species  and  Descent  of  Man,  and  sharp  contro¬ 
versy  was  being  waged  regarding  the  tenableness  of  the 
views  expounded  in  these  works,  a  witty  Scottish  law  lord 
proclaimed  in  a  set  of  verses  a  popular  notion  which  had 
long  been  current  in  the  northern  kingdom,  i.e.,  that 
Darwin  had  a  forerunner  in  the  person  of  a  highly  eccen¬ 
tric  Scottish  senator  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  is 
one  of  Lord  Neaves’s  stanzas  which  clinches  the  whole 
matter ; — 

Though  Darwin  now  proclaims  the  law. 

And  spreads  it  far  abroad,  O! 

The  man  that  first  the  secret  saw 
Was  honest  old  Monboddo. 

The  architect  precedence  takes 
Of  him  that  bears  the  hod,  O! 

So  up  and  at  them.  Land  o’  Cakes, 

We’ll  vindicate  Monboddo. 

To  vindicate  Lord  Monboddo  in  the  sense  of  demon¬ 
strating  that  he  forestalled  Darwin  would  be  a  formidable 
task.  It  is  true  that  he  pursued  a  sound  scientific  method 
and  that  his  conclusions,  though  received  with  derision  by 
his  contemporaries,  have  curious  points  of  affinity  with 
Darwinism.  For  example,  the  author  of  the  Descent  of 
Man  would  have  recognised  a  fellow  worker  in  one  who 
studied  man  as  one  of  the  animals  and  sought  to  throw 
light  on  the  problems  of  civilisation  by  collecting  data 
about  savage  tribes. 

But  that  Monboddo  paved  the  way  for  Darwin  can  be 
admitted  only  with  important  qualifications.  While  there 
is  positive  assurance  that  he  foreshadowed  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  principle  which,  nearly  a  century  later,  was  to 
transform  the  whole  realm  of  thought,  the  idea  was 
grasped  incoherently,  was  unsupported  by  evidence,  and 
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was  associated  with  such  fantastic  beliefs  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  guess.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  Monboddo’s  theory  concerning  man’s  ancestry 
is  contained  in  his  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language^  a 
ponderous  work  in  six  volumes,  in  which  the  author 
stumbles  blindly  on  the  truth  rather  than  declares  it  with 
logical  precision.  In  propounding  the  novel  view  that 
“  language  is  not  natural  to  man  ”  because  of  “  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  it,”  and  the  “  nature 
of  articulation,”  our  author  contends  that  man  resembles 
in  some  respects  the  orang-outang  monkey. 

Not  only  solitary  savages  but  a  whole  nation,  if  I  may  call  them  so, 
have  been  found  without  the  use  of  speech.  This  is  the  case  of  the 
Ouran  Outangs  that  are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in  Africa  and 
in  several  parts  of  Asia.  They  are  exactly  of  the  human  form,  walking 
erect,  not  upon  all-fours,  like  the  savages  that  have  been  found  in 
Europe.  ...  It  appears  certain  that  they  are  of  our  species,  and,  though 
they  have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  they  have  not  come 
the  length  of  language. 

That  is  rather  a  slender  basis  on  which  to  found  a  claim 
that  Monboddo  was  an  evolutionist.  Furthermore,  his 
contention  that  the  Angola  monkeys  are  undeveloped 
specimens  of  the  human  species  was  not  original.  He 
admits  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  suggestion  to  M. 
Jussieu,  of  Paris.  Nor  is  this  all.  Monboddo  afterwards 
became  convinced  that  he  had  expressed  himself  too 
strongly  with  regard  to  “  the  exact  conformity  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  orang-outang  with  that  of  a  man  ”  and 
decided  to  modify  what  he  had  written  on  this  point. 

Though  bringing  an  acute  intelligence  to  bear  on  legal 
problems — for  he  was  accounted  an  able  and  learned 
lawyer — Monboddo  in  his  anthropological  speculations 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  wildest  ideas.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  one  holding  high  judicial  office  in  eighteenth- 
century  Scotland  should  have  believed  that  there  existed 
men  with  horns,  long  hairy  tails,  and  the  feet  of  goats. 
“  Most  men,”  observes  Dr.  Johnson,  “  endeavour  to  hide 
their  tails;  but  Lord  Monboddo  is  as  vain  of  his  as  a 
squirrel.”  No  wonder  that  Edinburgh  society  was  deri¬ 
sive  over  the  ruminations  of  this  pedantic  old  judge,  and 
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that  Lord  Karnes,  his  colleague  on  the  Bench,  should 
have  insisted  upon  Monboddo  walking  in  front  of  him  in 
order  that  he  might  see  his  tail. 

Monboddo  may  have  been,  as  Professor  Knight  would 
have  us  believe,  a  man  of  learning  without  a  rival  amongst 
Scottish  philosophers  save  only  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
but  the  contemporary  judgment  of  Ramsay  of  Ochter- 
tyre  also  holds  that  he  was  “  a  character  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  common  life;  being  fitter  for  a  comedy  or  novel 
than  anything  else.” 

Essentially  Scottish  in  his  shrewdness,  thrift,  and  grim 
humour,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  whimsicality  which 
set  Monboddo  apart  from  the  normal  type.  His  manners 
were  not  engaging,  and,  if  his  habits  were  plain  and 
methodical,  they  were  frequently  odd.  Yet  in  much  that 
he  did  he  showed  the  more  excellent  way.  He  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  at  a  time 
when  they  were  not  fashionable,  and  he  believed  whole¬ 
heartedly  that  cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness. 
Altogether  his  mode  of  living  was  an  amusing  as  well  as 
a  salutary  revelation  to  those  brought  up  in  the  old  ways. 

Monboddo  was  never  tired  of  preaching  a  hygienic 
gospel  to  a  perverse  generation.  Summer  and  winter  he 
would  indulge  in  a  cold  bath  on  rising,  usually  at  a  very 
early  hour.  Similarly,  before  retiring  to  rest  he  enjoyed 
an  air-bath  and  then  applied  to  his  body  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  rose-water,  olive  oil,  saline,  aromatic  spirit  and 
Venetian  soap.  Besmeared  with  this  formidable  con¬ 
coction  Monboddo  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

That  this  eccentric  Scots  judge  was  a  pioneer  of  hygiene, 
at  least  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  is  demonstrated 
by  two  long  letters,  hitherto  unpublished,  which  the  writer 
recently  unearthed.  Both  were  written  by  Monboddo  in 
extreme  old  age  and  show  that  what  had  been  a  lifelong 
devotion  to  what  he  conceived  the  principles  of  health  was 
still  as  vigorous  as  ever.  The  first  epistle  is  addressed 
to  his  old  friend,  Henry  Dundas  (afterwards  first  Viscount 
Melville),  who  because  of  his  enormous  social  and  political 
influence  north  of  the  Tweed  was  dubbed  “  the  uncrowned 
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king  of  Scotland.”  Dated  February  13th,  1788,  it  is 
mainly  taken  up  with  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  writer’s 
views  on  how  to  keep  well.  After  some  preliminary 
remarks  Monboddo  plunges  into  his  favourite  topic  : — 

To  renew  to  you  my  advice  about  your  health,  which  is  not  only  my 
concern,  which  from  every  motive  of  gratitude  and  esteem  it  might  be, 
but  is,  I  think,  the  publick  care.  .  .  .  You  may  think  it  strange  that 
I  should  talk  to  you  of  health  when  in  all  appearance  you  are  so  well 
and  in  as  great  vigour  both  of  Body  and  Mind  as  ever  I  saw  you.  But 
then  health  is  best  worth  preserving  when  it  is  such  as  yours  is  at 
present,  and  the  most  sensible  thing  a  man  could  do  would  be  then 
to  consult  a  learned  Physician  how  he  should  preserve  it,  not  after  he 
had  lost  his  health  how  he  should  recover  it,  as  it  is  much  better  as 
well  as  much  easier  to  preserve  health  than  to  recover  it. 

That  is  rather  a  startling  idea — to  consult  a  medical 
man  when  one  is  in  perfect  health — but  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  Monboddo’s  counsel.  As  Rousseau  pled 
for  a  return  to  Nature,  so  Monboddo  pleads  for  a  return 
to  Antiquity.  Nothing,  he  was  wont  to  say,  “  could  save 
us  and  all  Europe  from  absolute  destruction  and  annihila¬ 
tion  but  the  study  of  ancient  man  and  ancient  manners.” 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  he  was  thinking  not  so  much 
of  a  medical  practitioner  as  of  “  the  Antients,  who,  I 
believe,  understood  the  art  of  preserving  health  as  well 
as  other  arts  much  better  than  we  do.”  Having  reminded 
Dundas  that  he  has  already  presented  him  with  the 
Antients’  “  prescription  of  bathing,  friction,  and 
anointing,”  he  proceeds  : — 

I  must  now  tell  you  that  they  made  this  a  part  of  their  dayly  regimen, 
as  much  as  their  diet,  and  if  they  had  not  done  so,  it  would  not  have 
answered,  for  these  things  do  not  operate  like  Physick,  which  is  taken 
only  now  and  then,  but  must  be  constantly  used.  .  .  .  Nor  do  I  find 
that  I  lose  any  time  by  practising  this  regimen.  For,  tho’  I  anoint 
and  rub  away  every  night,  bathe  in  the  morning,  brush  again  and 
exercise  myself  naked  in  my  room,  as  old  General  Oglethorpe  did,  I 
have  my  Clerk  all  the  while  reading  or  writing  to  me,  and  I  have 
never  at  any  time  more  the  use  of  my  mind. 

There  is  another  practice  of  the  Ancients  which  Mon¬ 
boddo  earnestly  recommends  to  Henry  Dundas : — 

Allways  .  .  .  mix  some  water  with  your  wine,  half  and  half  with 
Port  and  other  such  strong  wines,  and  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  with 
your  Claret.  This  I  have  practised  for  some  years,  and  I  find  it  improves 
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both  the  wine  and  water.  It  takes  off  the  (word  indecipherable)  quality 
of  the  water  and  makes  it  mix  in  a  more  kindly  way  with  the  Blood,  as 
the  Antients  have  observed,  and  it  dilutes  the  wine  and  makes  it  heat 
you  and  intoxicate  you  less. 

Monboddo’s  other  letter  to  Dundas  takes  the  form  of  a 
New  Year  greeting,  and  is  dated  January  2nd,  1795.  He 
writes : — 

As  your  friendship  and  generosity  have  left  me  nothing  to  ask,  I 
should  think  myself  most  ungrateful!  and  unworthy  of  your  goodness 
if  I  did  not  take  every  opportunity  of  testifying  the  Love  and  Respect  I 
have  for  you.  I  therefore  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  Letter  upon 
occasion  of  the  New  Year,  wishing  most  sincerely  that  it  may  be  a 
happy  year  to  you,  not  only  for  your  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of 
your  friends  and  your  country,  who,  I  think,  are  all  much  concerned 
in  your  welfare. 

He  then  informs  his  friend  that  he  has  been  visiting 
his  (Dundas’s)  mother,  which  affords  him  an  opportunity 
of  drawing  a  word-portrait  of  a  Scots  lady  of  the  old 
school : — 

She  is  a  most  surprising  old  Woman.  I  am  in  the  8ist  year  of  my  age 
and  she  is  seven  years  older,  and  yet  in  perfect  health  and  intire  {sic) 
both  in  Mind  and  Body.  She  looks  much  younger  than  I  look ;  and 
has  one  of  her  Senses  much  better  than  I  have,  I  mean  her  Hearing ; 
and  I  believe  her  Memory,  too,  is  better.  Health  and  long  life  are 
inherited  by  children  from  their  Parents,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
quality,  and,  from  what  I  have  observed,  you  have  that  inheritance 
from  your  mother. 

And  by  a  natural  transition  Monboddo  passes  to  his 
pet  subject  of  how  to  preserve  health.  Though  Dundas 
has  inherited  a  sound  constitution,  he  must  not  trust  to 
that  alone : — 

I  hope  you  will  take  all  possible  care  of  your  health,  and  for  that 
purpose  will  practise  constantly  in  the  easy  way  I  mentioned  to  you  in 
my  last  year’s  letter,  the  cold  Bath,  which,  practised  in  that  way,  will 
not  take  up  a  minute  of  time  more  than  ordinary  in  your  Dressing. 
It  is  to  it  chiefly,  tho’  I  likewise  use  the  rest  of  the  Antient  Regimen, 
that  I  owe  the  health  and  vigour  both  of  Mind  and  Body,  which  I  now 
enjoy,  greater,  I  believe,  than  any  Man  of  my  age  in  Great  Britain 
enjoys.  Without  it,  I  am  persuaded  I  never  should  have  been  able 
to  have  supported  the  Domestic  misfortunes  I  have  suffered,  particularly 
my  last  loss  of  my  poor  Dear  Daughter. 

This  was  Elizabeth  Burnet,  who  died  of  consumption 
in  1790.  Her  remarkable  beauty  was  the  talk  of  Edin- 
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burgh;  and  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who 
was  praised  in  The  Mirror  as  rejecting  the  most  flattering 
offers  of  marriage  in  order  that  she  might  tend  her  father 
in  his  old  age.  Burns,  who  “  had  the  honour  ”  more  than 
once  of  being  the  guest  of  Monboddo,  fully  surrendered 
to  her  charms.  “  Well,”  said  the  poet’s  friend  Geddes  to 
him  when  he  returned  from  Edinburgh  to  Ayrshire,  “and 
did  you  admire  the  young  lady ?  ”  “I  admired  God 
Almighty  more  than  ever.  Miss  Burnet  is  the  most 
heavenly  of  all  His  works,”  was  the  unhesitating  reply. 
Writing  later  to  William  Chalmers,  the  bard  explained 

that  “Fair  B -  is  heavenly  Miss  B - ,  daughter  of 

Lord  Monboddo.  .  .  .  There  has  not  been  anything  nearly 
like  her,  in  all  the  combinations  of  beauty,  grace,  and 
goodness,  the  great  Creator  has  formed  since  Milton’s 
Eve  on  the  first  day  of  her  existence.”  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  Burns  had  not  followed  up  such  superlative 
laudation  by  composing  verses  to  Monboddo’s  fair 
daughter.  Accordingly,  we  have  an  allusion  to  her  in  the 
Address  to  Edinburgh  : — 

Fair  Burnet  strikes  th’  adoring  eye, 

Heav’n’s  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine  ; 

I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high. 

And  own  His  work  indeed  divine ! 

Miss  Burnet’s  death,  however,  impelled  the  poet  to 
something  more  ambitious,  and,  after  several  months’ 
“  hammering,”  he  produced  the  fine  elegy  of  seven  stanzas 
beginning : — 

Life  ne’er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize 
As  Burnet,  lovely  from  her  native  skies ; 

Nor  envious  Death  so  triumph’d  in  a  blow. 

As  that  which  laid  th’  accomplish’d  Burnet  low. 


The  death  of  his  second  daughter  was  a  misfortune  from 
which  Monboddo  never  recovered.  It  is  said  that  his 
son-in-law  covered  her  portrait  to  spare  the  old  man’s 
feelings.  “  Quite  right — quite  right,”  said  Monboddo, 
looking  up  casually  from  his  book. 

But  to  return  to  the  epistle  to  Henry  Dundas.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  counselling  his  friend  to  practise  the  hygienic 
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principles  of  the  Ancients,  Monboddo  also  desires  to 
make  a  convert  of  “  Mr.  Pitt,”  to  whom  he  hopes  Dundas 

will  take  the  trouble  to  present  ”  his  “  most  respectfull 
compts.”  To  the  .great  Prime  Minister  he  “most 
earnestly  ”  recommends  “  the  Antient  Regimen  .  .  .  and 
particularly  the  cold  Bath.  If  you  or  he  think  the  water 
too  cold  at  this  time  of  the  year,  you  may  make  it  tepid 
by  putting  a  Little  Warm  Water  into  it.  .  .  .  Cleanliness 
I  hold  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  health.” 

There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  letter.  Monboddo  has  “  little  or  no  chance  ”  of 
seeing  Dundas  in  Scotland.  He  therefore  intends  “to 
make  one  Journey  more  to  London  this  Spring  to  see  you 
and  my  other  friends  there,  and  to  take  leave  of  you.” 
Then  he  adds  : — 

You  may  tell  Mr.  Pitt  that  when  I  return  to  London,  I  shall  certainly 
call  upon  him,  not  waiting  as  I  did  last  time,  till  I  should  hear  at  what 
time  it  was  convenient  to  see  him.  If  he  and  you  can  continue  to 
deliver  us  from  this  most  destructive,  tho’  necessary  war  by  a  safe 
and  honourable  Peace,  I  think  the  Nation  should  erect  Statues  to  you. 

Monboddo’s  annual  journeys  to  London  were  made  on 
horseback.  These  equestrian  performances  continued 
until  he  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  On  the  last 
journey,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  letter  to  Dundas,  he 
took  ill,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a  friend,  who 
had  overtaken  him  on  the  road,  persuaded  him  to  share 
his  carriage.  The  truth  is,  Monboddo’s  dignity  was  sorely 
touched,  such  vehicles  not  being  in  universal  use  among 
his  beloved  Ancients.  Besides,  it  was  degrading  to  be 
dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses  instead  of  being  mounted  on 
their  backs.  The  old  man  was  therefore  ill  at  ease,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  was  again  astride  Alburac  and 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  without  further  mishap. 

In  the  Metropolis  the  Scots  judge  had  entree  to  the 
best  society,  his  company  being  much  sought  after  by  wits, 
men  of  letters,  and  fashionable  ladies.  At  the  home  of 
that  bluestocking,  Mrs.  Montague,  Monboddo  met 
Hannah  More,  whom  he  annoyed  by  defending  slavery 
because  it  was  in  favour  with  the  Ancients,  and  by  main¬ 
taining  that  John  Home’s  Douglas  was  the  greatest  of 
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tragedies.  He  also  frequently  saw  Mrs.  Garrick  in  her 
widowhood.  The  lady  still  retained  her  beauty  and  charm 
of  manner,  and  Monboddo,  now  a  widower  of  some  years’ 
standing,  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her.  Twice  the  widower 
offered  marriage  to  the  widow  and  twice  the  offer  was 
declined. 

When  in  London  Monboddo  fraternised  with  a  trio  of 
literary  Scotsmen — Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  \ 
David  Mallet,  who  tried  to  filch  from  Thomson  the  honour 
of  having  written  Ride,  Britannia',  and  Dr.  John  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  divided  his  time  between  a  lucrative  medical 
practice  and  the  Muses.  It  may  seem  odd  that  Monboddo 
did  not  meet  Dr.  Johnson  in  London,  but  the  Scots 
senator  rather  despised  the  Great  Cham  of  Literature 
because,  among  other  reasons,  he  had  not  “  genius  enough 
to  comprehend  the  beauties  of  Milton,”  and  held  very 
unorthodox  views  concerning  the  Ancients.  Eventually, 
however,  judge  and  lexicographer  did  forgather  at  the 
former’s  country  seat  in  Kincardineshire.  Johnson  was 
then  trudging  to  the  Hebrides.  Boswell  was  anxious  for 
the  meeting,  and,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Monboddo  House, 
despatched  a  letter  to  the  laird  intimating  that  Johnson 
had  magnanimously  expressed  a  wish  to  “  go  two  miles  out 
of  his  way  to  see  Lord  Monboddo.”  On  learning  that  the 
visit  would  be  acceptable,  the  travellers  repaired  to  his 
Lordship’s  country  mansion.  Here  is  Boswell’s  graphic 
account  of  the  interview  : — 

Lord  Monboddo  received  us  at  his  gate  most  courteously ;  pointed 
to  the  Douglas  arms  upon  his  house,  and  told  us  that  his  great-grand¬ 
mother  was  of  that  family.  "  In  such  houses  (said  he)  our  ancestors 
lived,  who  were  better  men  than  we.”  ”  No,  no,  my  lord  ”  (said  Dr. 
Johnson).  “  We  are  as  strong  as  they  and  a  great  deal  wiser.”  This  was 
an  assault  upon  one  of  Lord  Monboddo’s  capital  dogmas,  and  I  was 
afraid  there  would  have  been  a  violent  altercation  in  the  very  close, 
before  we  got  into  the  house.  But  his  lordship  is  distinguished  not 
only  for  “  ancient  metaphysics  ”  but  for  ancient  politesse  .  .  .  and  he 
made  no  reply. 

At  the  dinner  table  his  Lordship  and  Johnson  sharpened 
their  wits  on  such  subjects  as  the  decay  of  learning,  the 
attainments  of  bishops,  and  the  momentous  problem  as  to 
whether  a  savage  or  a  London  shopkeeper  had  the  best 
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existence,  his  Lordship  characteristically  casting  his  vote 
for  the  savage.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  Johnson  ate 
a  hearty  dinner  and  that  his  host  suspected  him  of 
gourmandism. 

In  his  old  age  Monboddo  was  fond  of  saying  that  he 
had  forgotten  “  a  great  deal  more  than  most  other  men 
know.”  That  was  probably  true.  No  one  who  has  wrestled 
with  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language^  or  the  treatise 
on  Antient  M etafhysics  can  have  any  doubt  that  their 
author  carried  about  with  him  an  enormous  mass  of  curious 
and  recondite  lore.  Gibbon  took  nearly  eighteen  years 
to  write  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  but 
Monboddo  consumed  twenty-six  in  telling  all  he  knew  of 
primeval  man  and  in  vindicating  the  learning  and 
wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  Yet  it  was  a  learning  to  which 
little  credit  attached — a  medley  of  fantastical  ideas. 

Even  Monboddo’s  championship  of  the  cause  of  Greek 
was  not  free  from  crotchetiness.  It  was  well  to  proclaim 
the  imperishable  quality  of  the  literature  and  philosophy' 
of  Greece,  but  the  operation  need  not  have  involved  an 
irrational  contempt  for  Latin,  and  practically  for  all 
modern  letters.  Roman  literature,  in  his  view,  was  without 
creative  power ;  its  vitality  was  drawn  from  Greek  sources. 
Had  Monboddo  restricted  himself  to  pleading  for  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  masters  of  ancient  wisdom  as  the  best 
foundation  of  a  liberal  education  he  would  have  rendered 
helpful  service,  but  to  imply,  as  he  did,  that  all  culture 
began  and  ended  with  the  Greeks  was  to  be  both  irrelevant 
and  absurd.  With  him  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  that  no 
one  ignorant  of  Greek  could  write  a  page  of  “good 
English” ;  but  if  his  own  prose  is  to  be  taken  as  an  example, 
he  who  aspires  to  write  decent  English  had  better  leave 
Greek  alone. 

This  indiscriminate  laudation  of  the  Ancients  and  be- 
littlement  of  the  Moderns  led  Monboddo  to  pen  literary 
and  philosophical  judgments  so  extraordinary  as  to  convict 
their  author  of  craziness.  The  most  exalted  name  in 
modern  thought  was  his  “  worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr. 
Harris,”  whose  Hermes  would  be  “read  and  admired  so 
long  as  there  is  any  taste  for  philosophy  and  fine  writing 
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in  Britain.”  Neither  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  nor  that 
of  Hume  was  of  any  importance.  The  former  was  very 
much  astray  and  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  were 
“  wretched.”  We  see,  too,  the  brief  decision  of  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  or  both,  in  his  characterisation  of  Locke’s 
Essay  as  “  a  hasty  collection  of  crude,  undigested  thoughts 
by  a  man  who  thought  and  reasoned  by  himself  upon  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  deepest  speculation, 
without  assistance  of  learning.”  Berkeley  fares  no  better. 
His  theory  is  “  as  poor  a  piece  of  sophistry  as  ever  I  saw 
composed  by  a  man  who  seems  to  be  in  earnest.” 

Monboddo’s  literary  estimates  are  equally  astounding. 
He  laments  that  Shakespeare  “  knew  so  little  of  the  nature 
of  poetry,”  and  that  he  had  been  set  up  as  a  standard  for 
“  the  English  taste  in  poetry.”  All  the  merit  our  author 
can  assign  the  great  dramatist  is  skill  in  mimography. 
“  Perhaps,”  he  adds  patronisingly,  “  I  should  not  have 
allowed  him  that  praise,  if  any  of  the  antient  mimic  pic¬ 
tures  had  come  down  to  us.”  Home’s  tragedy  of  Douglas 
seems  to  have  been  Monboddo’s  idea  of  dramatic  excel¬ 
lence.  It  is,  we  are  told,  “  most  happily  executed,  and 
exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  I  know,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  without  excepting  even  the  famous  discovery  in 
the  CE dipus  Tyr annus  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  a  model 
of  the  kind.”  Could  superlative  praise  be  lavished  upon 
a  more  unworthy  object.^ 

For  obvious  reasons  Monboddo  is  more  generous  in  his 
treatment  of  Milton  than  of  any  other  modern  author.  The 
classicism  of  the  Puritan  poet  was  an  unfailing  passport 
to  the  favour  of  the  Scots  judge.  We  are  therefore  in 
a  measure  prepared  for  the  dictum  that  Milton  is  the  only 
poet  who  can  be  compared  with  Homer.  None  the  less. 
Paradise  Lost  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  poet  “  wants 
that  without  which  neither  poem  nor  picture  can  have  any 
great  degree  of  excellence,  I  mean  the  choice  of  a  proper 
subject.”  One  wonders  what  Monboddo  would  have  said 
had  Milton  carried  out  his  original  idea  and  written  a 
national  epic  based  upon  one  or  more  of  the  legends  of 
prehistoric  Britain.  The  Arthurian  story  probably  would 
have  appealed  to  Monboddo  more  strongly  than  a  Scrip- 
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tural  theme.  Anyhow,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Comus  was  to  be  preferred  to  Paradise  Lost. 

Further  specimens  from  Monboddo’s  museum  of  literary 
curiosities  might  be  exhibited,  but  enough  has  been  shown 
to  reveal  his  whimsical  temperament  and  his  undiscerning 
worship  of  the  Ancients.  Perhaps  his  weakness  lay  in 
knowing  too  much.  Had  his  learning  been  more  circum¬ 
scribed  his  analytical  faculty  (which  was  sharp  enough 
where  legal  matters  were  concerned)  might  have  been 
exercised  to  more  purpose.  As  it  was,  his  knowledge  was 
undigested.  Reduced  to  order  and  ’systematised  it  would 
doubtless  have  brought  him  honour  instead  of  ridicule,  for 
that  was  the  portion  of  a  man  who,  apart  from  his  dis¬ 
cursive  writings,  had  many  estimable  qualities.  People 
mocked  at  the  ludicrous  ideas  of  the  writer  but  respected 
the  man.  In  turgid  verse,  but  with  an  approximation  to 
the  actual,  the  author  of  Pcedotrophia  thus  sums  up  the 
central  features  of  Monboddo’s  personality  : — 

If  wisdom,  learning,  worth,  demand  a  tear. 

Weep  o’er  the  dust  of  great  Monboddo  here ; 

A  Judge  upright,  to  mercy  still  inclined ; 

A  generous  friend,  a  father  fond  and  kind ; 

His  country's  pride,  for  skill  in  Grecian  lore. 

And  all  Antiquity’s  invalued  store. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  TANGANYIKA 


By  Spencer  Campbell 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Royal  Princes  to  East  Africa  has 
opened  up  to  them  one  of  the  few  corners  of  the  British 
Empire  that  they  had  not  seen,  and,  not  unnaturally, 
Tanganyika  Territory,  which  we  hold  under  a  mandate 
from  the  League  of  Nations,  was  of  peculiar  interest, 
although  the  schedule  of  the  tour  allowed  the  Royal 
visitors  to  see  little  more  than  one  corner  of  this 
vast  country. 

A  dozen  years  ago  it  was  vaguely  familiar  to  us  as 
“  German  East,”  and  we  got  scraps  of  information  now 
and  again — the  sudden  death  of  Smith-Dorrien  on  his 
way  to  take  charge  of  operations,  the  appointment  of 
Gen.  Smuts  as  his  successor,  the  difficult  fighting  in 
the  advance  on  the  foothills  nestling  beneath  Kiliman¬ 
jaro,  van  Deventer’s  great  dash  to  cut  the  central  railway 
(executed  in  the  best  spirit  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
Valley  campaign),  the  fighting  in  the  swamps,  and  the 
gradual  wearing  down  of  von  Lettow,  who  finally  made 
a  dash  towards  Rhodesia  and  fell  into  Gen.  Northey’s 
hands. 

To-day  the  very  mixed  population  can  at  least  look 
with  complacency  on  the  financial  status  of  the  country 
under  its  new  form  of  government,  and  the  success  which 
has  crowned  the  administration  of  the  first  British 
Governor,  Sir  Donald  Cameron,  should  even  satisfy  that 
highly  critical  body,  the  League  of  Nations.  A  few  facts 
and  figures,  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  excellent  results  achieved  by  Sir  Donald  and 
his  staff  of  officials.  In  the  trade  report  recently  issued 
we  find  the  following  official  statement :  “  The  value  of 
the  imports  (excluding  specie)  increased  from  £3,152,422 
to  £3,672,064,  or  16.5  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
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domestic  exports  as  compared  with  the  year  1926  in¬ 
creased  from  £3,025,978  to  £3,295,461,  an  advance  of 
8.9  per  cent.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  Government  imports  for 
railways  and  public  works.  These  imports  totalled 
£570,879,  or  slightly  more  than  the  1926  total  of 
£558,716.” 

The  importance  of  Tanganyika  as  a  country  under 
British  mandate  is  also  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
the  total  import  trade  58.4  per  cent,  in  1927  came  from 
the  British  Empire  as  against  the  balance  from  abroad, 
though  one  has  to  admit  that  this  is  not  quite  so  favour¬ 
able  as  the  1926  return,  which  gave  62.2  per  cent.  British 
Empire  and  37.8  per  cent,  alien.  Still,  this  temporary 
setback  should  only  act  as  a  greater  incentive  to  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers. 

Notwithstanding  certain  setbacks  (due  mainly  to 
marketing  and  climatic  conditions),  the  financial  outlook 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  favourable  in  the  extreme,  and 
one  naturally  wonders  why  there  is  not  a  greater  influx 
of  British  settlers.  During  the  past  few  years,  for 
example,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  had  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  attracting  hundreds  of  men  with  some  £2,000 
or  £3,000  capital,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  additional 
difficulties  created  by  the  official  insistence  on  bi¬ 
lingualism  and  the  existence  of  a  Government  almost 
avowedly  anti-British  in  sentiment.  That,  under  these 
circumstances,  so  many  of  them,  ignorant  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  still  more  so  of  South  Africa’s 
special  problems,  and  beguiled  by  plausible  agents  and 
highly  coloured  advertisement  pamphlets  into  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fifth-rate  lands,  have  failed,  is  scarcely 
surprising. 

But  the  case  in  Tanganyika  is  entirely  different.  The 
administration  is  British,  and  the  land  is  not  controlled 
by  speculators.  Hence  we  are  justly  entitled  to  ask : 
Wherefore  this  timidity  on  the  part  of  immigrants  ? 

The  causes  are  varied  and  complex.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  of  course,  there  is  the  insecurity  of  tenure  to  which 
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allusion  has  already  been  made.  It  seems  that  there  is 
a  vague  feeling  abroad  that  at  any  moment  the  mandate 
may  be  given  to  another  Power,  and,  although  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  all  Powers  represented  on  the  Man¬ 
datory  Board  is  necessary  for  such  a  transfer,  and  one 
can  hardly  imagine  Great  Britain  despoiling  herself  of 
a  rightful  heritage,  those  actually  established  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  others  who  might  become  potential  settlers  pro¬ 
fess  disquietude  as  to  what  might  occur  were  a  Labour 
Government  to  succeed  the  Conservatives  at  the  next 
General  Election. 

Such  an  extravagant  act  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  shrewd,  hard-headed  men  like  MacDonald,  Thomas, 
Clynes,  and  Henderson  at  the  head  of  affairs  seems  to 
be  almost  inconceivable,  the  more  so  since  Tanganyika  is 
a  very  good  customer  for  British  factories.  All  the  rail¬ 
way  material  is  imported  from  home,  while,  in  addition, 
as  far  as  private  concerns  are  involved,  the  Trade  Report 
states  that  in  iron  and  steel  manufactures  “  the  products 
of  the  United  Kingdom  still  predominate,  chiefly  by 
reason  of  superior  quality.” 

Still,  the  doubt  exists  in  men’s  minds,  and  it  is  hard 
to  dispel.  Not  long  ago  it  seemed  as  if  a  ray  of  light 
had  pierced  the  darkness.  At  a  recent  Baraza,  when  he 
laid  the  memorial  stone  of  a  new  school  for  chiefs’  sons 
at  Tabora,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  was  credited 
with  the  statement :  “This  country  is  definitely  embodied 
in  the  framework  of  the  British  Empire  and  will  never 
pass  to  another  Power.”  This  news  was  broadcast 
throughout  the  territory,  Kenya,  South  Africa,  and 
Britain,  and  afforded  a  basis  of  assurance  that  was  very 
welcome  to  many  a  vacillating  immigrant,  to  many  a 
hesitant  investor.  But  unfortunately  this  encouraging 
guarantee  was  made  the  subject  of  much  question,  it 
being  stated  in  many  quarters  that  His  Excellency  had 
never  made  this  remark,  a  doubt  that  carried  much  weight 
since  it  was  known  the  speech  was  only  reported  by 
amateurs,  one  of  them,  too,  with  a  not  over-bright 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language.  Hence  for  the 
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purposes  of  this  article  I  decided  to  ask  for  an  interview 
with  Sir  Donald  Cameron  himself,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  give  me  the  following,  which  he  described  as  an 
“extract  from  my  remarks  to  the  Tabora  chiefs  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  school  for  the  sons  of 
chiefs  at  that  place  on  the  14th  of  May,  1928.” 

“  Mischievous  and  wicked  people  have,  I  understand, 
attempted  to  disturb  your  minds  by  telling  you  that  it  is 
the  desire  and  intention  of  the  British  Government  to 
interfere  with  the  system  of  native  administration  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  territory  during  the  last  few  years  and  so 
much  prized  by  the  chiefs  and  the  people.  They  tell  you 
that  the  British  Government  sent  out  for  this  purpose, 
amongst  others,  the  Commission  which  visited  you  here 
in  March.  You  are  not  to  believe  these  stories;  they  are 
untrue. 

“  Mischievous  and  wicked  people  have  endeavoured 
further  to  disturb  your  minds  by  whispering  to  you  that 
the  British  administration  of  Tanganyika,  under  the 
mandate,  is  merely  a  temporary  one,  that  the  British 
Government  will  give  up  the  mandate,  and  that  they 
sent  out  the  Commission  to  deal  with  this  question  also. 
That  is  untrue;  it  is  a  lie;  you  are  not  to  believe  it.  You 
have  received  the  assurances  of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers 
that  Tanganyika  is  within  the  framework  of  the  British 
Empire  and  will  remain  so.  I  repeated  that  pledge  to 
you  in  Legislative  Council  in  December,  1926,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  periodical  ‘  Mambe  Loo  ’ 
which  the  Government  issue.  I  want  you  to  remember  that 
that  pledge  has  been  given.  You,  particularly  the  pupils 
of  this  school,  the  sons  of  the  chiefs,  who  will  be  chiefs 
yourselves  some  day,  never  forget  that  such  a  pledge  has 
been  given  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  Tanganyika.” 

Which  plain  summary  of  affairs  is,  I  take  it,  a  sufficient 
reply  in  itself  to  the  Doubting  Thomases. 

Another  factor  that  has  led  to  the  general  unsettlement 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  entry  of  Germans  into  the 
country.  A  certain  journal,  avowedly  devoted  to  East 
African  interests,  has  stressed  this  point  with  some 
vigour,  hinting  at  a  renewal  of  the  “  peaceful  penetra- 
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tion  ”  policy  which  was  the  main  feature  of  German  pre- 
War  tactics  as  far  as  commerce  generally  was  concerned. 

The  figures  quoted  at  the  June  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  comparative 
number  of  immigrants  since  March,  1927,  of  different 
nationalities,  showing  British  428  and  German  510,  will 
in  all  probability  lead  to  a  recrudescence  of  the  Press 
agitation  when  the  proceedings  of  that  particular  day 
are  more  widely  known. 

Now,  whether  it  can  be  said  that  His  Excellency,  in  the 
aforesaid  speech,  was  making  a  direct  reference  to 
agitators  out  in  Tanganyika,  who  are  making,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make,  capital  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  doubt  and 
suspicion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say;  and  on  such  a 
subject  it  is  more  than  unfair  to  hazard  wild  and  vague 
suppositions.  That  there  are  such  agitators  cannot  be 
doubted,  yet  one  doubts  whether  the  English  paper 
which  has  taken  up  this  ostentatiously  patriotic  attitude 
has,  to  use  the  vernacular,  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the 
stick.  There  is  another  European,  yet  alien  nation, 
beside  the  German,  strongly  represented  in  Tanganyika 
territory,  and  one,  too,  possessing  highly  speculative 
tendencies. 

The  policy  of  His  Excellency  in  refusing  to  put  up  for 
sale  certain  areas  in  allotments  for  settlers  without  wide 
publicity  in  Europe  has  aroused  the  ire  of  such  gentry; 
and  I  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  this  “  mis¬ 
chievous  ”  campaign  to  real  estate  vultures  of  the  type 
which  has  made  South  African  farming  and  fruit  proposi¬ 
tions  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  reputable  home  papers. 
But,  anyway.  Sir  Donald  Cameron’s  Tabora  speech  is 
reply  to  any  such,  whether  of  German  or  British  origin, 
“Argentines  and  the  Portuguese,  the  Armenians  and  the 
Greeks  ” — if  on  so  important  an  occasion,  I  may  be 
allowed,  risking  a  charge  of  flippancy,  to  borrow  a  few 
words  from  a  jazz  song,  for  they  happen  to  bear  an 
appropriate  significance. 

Next  comes  the  vexed  question  of  Sir  Donald’s  native 
policy.  He  is  accused  of  pampering  the  native  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  European  settler;  but  the  real  point  lies 
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in  this.  Which  of  the  two  knows  more  of  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  problem,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  or 
his  critics  ?  And,  in  reply  to  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
summarise  the  remedy  suggested  by  Dr.  Loram,  the  great 
authority  on  native  educational  matters  in  South  Africa, 
where  many  years  of  crass  stupidity  and  racial  prejudice 
have  created  about  as  dangerous  and  volcanic  a  state  of 
affairs  as  exists  anywhere  in  the  British  Empire.  The 
main  corollaries  derived  from  his  argument  were  :  “  Train 
the  native  to  earn  a  living,  place  him  where  he  is  best 
fitted  to  earn  it,  on  the  land,  pay  him  better  wages,  instead 
of  sweating  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  ‘  worker,’ 
by  doing  so  at  once  defeat  the  political  activities  of  the 
I.C.U.  (a  recently  formed  native  trades  union,  frankly 
Communistic  in  aim  and  decidedly  dangerous),  provide 
yourself  with  a  huge  new  potential  market;  and,  finally, 
give  him  a  reasonable  and  an  increasing  share  in  the 
government  of  his  own  affairs.”  And  Sir  Donald’s  prin¬ 
ciples  are  much  the  same. 

And  now  to  revert  to  a  charge  vaguely  hinted  at  earlier 
in  this  article,  the  alleged  discouragement  given  to 
British  settlers.  With  this  nebulous  accusation  I  totally 
disagree.  If  I  am  incorrect  in  saying  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  sympathetic  towards  settlers,  I  can  at  least  claim 
sound  authoritative  support  for  my  views,  since  this  is 
one  of  the  particular  clauses  in  a  certain  memorandum 
which  is  to  be,  or  has  been,  presented  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  Further,  there  is  the  corroborative  evidence 
of  Col.  Hoy. 

Col.  Hoy  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  1820  Settlers’ 
Association  in  South  Africa,  and,  as  such,  was  mainly 
responsible  for  introducing  into  the  Union  some  2,000 
settlers  of  the  right  type,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  have 
made  good.  Leaving  the  Union,  since  when,  incident¬ 
ally,  the  movement  has  not  prospered  as  when  he  held  the 
reins,  he  has  transferred  his  activities  to  Tanganyika,  and 
is  busily  employed  in  precisely  the  kind  of  work 
which  he  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  success  down  south. 
And,  in  a  personal  conversation  we  had  the  other  day,  he 
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assured  me  that  Sir  Donald  had  given  him  all  possible 
assistance. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  question  of  federation. 
Most  of  us  have  recollections  of  South  Rhodesia’s  refusal 
to  incorporate  with  the  Union.  Recent  developments  are 
scarcely  likely  to  induce  her  to  reconsider  that  decision. 
But  East  African  federation  is  a  different  matter  alto¬ 
gether.  There  are  two  alternatives — the  development  of 
a  vast  block  of  sub-central  and  central  African  British 
States,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  junction  of  the  two 
Rhodesias  with  Nyasaland,  and  a  second  alliance  com¬ 
prising  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  and  Zanzibar.  He 
would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  venture  to  prophesy  now, 
since  many  hold  that  it  would  be  premature  for  Tan¬ 
ganyika  to  consider  such  a  step  unless  she  were  guaran¬ 
teed  admission  on  a  basis  of  perfect  equality.  And  the 
mandate  and  Geneva  rather  block  the  way.  But  it  is  a 
vision  that  would  have  delighted  Cecil  Rhodes. 
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A  GARDEN  SANCTUARY  OF  BIRDS 

By  Blanche  Winder 

The  great  charm  about  a  garden  sanctuary  of  birds,  as  distinct  from 
a  larger  woodland  sanctuary,  is  the  opportunity  that  it  offers  of  getting 
on  terms  of  real  intimacy  with  the  local  resident  birds.  You  find  out 
all  sorts  of  little  things  about  them  that  you  could  hardly  otherwise 
discover.  I  read  the  other  day  in  some  ornithological  notes  that  there 
are  far  fewer  birds  to  the  acre  than  is  generally  supposed.  Well, 
this  district  is,  I  think,  rather  sparsely  populated  with  birds,  but  I 
have  been  interested  to  note  that  in  our  sanctuary — three  or  four 
acres  of  garden  proper,  and  about  five  acres  of  garden  woodland — 
there  are,  on  this  February  day,  only  one  pair  of  great  tits,  one  pair 
of  marsh-tits,  six  independent  robins,  two  hedge-sparrows,  two 
wrens,  one  pair  of  blue-tits,  one  pair  of  bullfinches,  one  pair  of  mistle- 
thrushes,  one  cock  and  one  hen  blackbird,  and  three  families  of 
chaffinches.  A  hawfinch  has,  also,  been  singing  very  prettily  all  winter 
in  a  hornbeam  hedge.  He  is  one  of  the  very  shyest  of  our  small 
British  birds,  but  when  I  heard  his  pleasant  chuckle  and  found  out 
that  he  was  there  I  began  to  feed  our  other  birds  in  the  vicinity, 
and  he  soon  started  to  show  himself,  and  now  sits  boldly  on  a  naked 
bough  within  a  yard  or  two  of  me,  so  that  I  can  study  his  queer 
blue-black  parroty  bill,  his  white  collar,  and  his  black  neck-tie,  so 
oddly  like  a  "  choker  ”  cravat.  We  try  to  keep  this  garden  a  real 
“  sanctuary,”  so  he  will  not  be  interfered  with,  though  I  know  his 
habits  among  the  peas  are  very  bad. 

To  add  to  the  list,  a  song-thrush  is  piping  this  morning,  when  I 
have  heard,  as  I  hear  about  the  tenth  of  February  every  year,  the  first 
full  downward  scale  of  the  chaffinch.  More  thrushes  and  blackbirds 
are  likely  to  come  in  a  day  or  two,  for  I  notice  that,  as  soon  as  the 
cock-birds  begin  to  sing  and  attract  the  hens,  other  cocks  invariably 
arrive  as  well,  and  start  fighting  with  them.  A  pair  of  long-tailed  tits 
who  nest  here  regularly,  but  carry  off  their  large  family  in  the 
autumn,  will  soon  return  and  begin  their  pretty  play  about  the  old 
great  yews ;  and  I  have  seen  one  or  two  tree-creepers,  and  one  or  two 
gold-crest  wrens  about.  There  were,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  two 
pairs  of  coal-tits  also,  but  some  accident  has  happened  to  one  of  the 
little  birds,  and  now  there  are  only  three  of  the  group  left. 

The  loss  of  this  little  coal-titmouse  was  really  a  grief  to  us,  for, 
although  all  the  birds  in  our  sanctuary  are  very  tame,  flying  to  us 
the  moment  we  go  out  of  the  house,  and  following  us  round  and  round 
the  garden,  from  tree  to  tree,  our  tiny  vanished  friend  was  the  only 
perfectly  fearless  member  of  the  coal-tit  group.  We  called  him  Tiddley- 
Winks.  He  would  fly  to  our  hands,  hang  on  to  our  fingers  just  as 
he  hung  to  branch  or  twig,  and  pick  bits  of  walnut  from  our  palms.  My 
edition  of  Yarrell’s  book  of  birds  states  that  the  coal-tits  are  believed 
to  store  up  food,  like  field-mice  or  squirrels,  but  no  authentic 
instance  of  this  is  mentioned.  Tiddley-Winks,  however,  had  without 
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any  doubt  his  little  larder  of  nuts  somewhere  in  the  garden.  The  other 
tit-mice  always  take  their  portion  to  a  branch — often  within  arm’s 
reach — hold  it  in  one  claw,  and  eat  it  as  we  watch.  But  Tiddley- 
Winks  would  invariably  carry  his  ration  away  behind  the  trees,  drop 
to  the  ground,  vanish  completely  for  a  moment,  and  then  come  back 
for  more.  We  have  counted  twenty  visits  paid  to  our  fingers  in  quick 
succession ;  this,  too,  in  the  autumn,  when  he  was  not  feeding  any 
young.  Also,  he  was  the  only  bird  who  would  come  for  food  in  the 
twilight,  flitting  to  and  fro  like  a  big  moth.  I  think  either  his  late 
hours  or  his  fearless  habits  were  his  undoing,  and  that  he  was  taken 
by  a  rat  or  a  stoat,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  tawny  owl  that  lives  in  the 
ivy  bush  in  the  wood. 

Last  spring  a  handsome  great  titmouse  would  also  feed  regularly 
out  of  our  hands,  hanging  to  our  fingers  just  as  Tiddley-Winks  did. 
It  was  curious  to  notice  the  difference  in  their  claws.  The  big  tit  we 
called  Titus,  and  Titus  had  the  hardest,  strongest  claws  imaginable — 
very  different  from  the  delicate,  fairy-like  feet  of  Tiddley-Winks. 
Poor  Titus  was  dreadfully  overworked  in  the  nesting  season  by  his 
hungry  children.  He  would  bustle  to  us  for  food  and  bustle  away 
again,  and  one  day  brought  his  family  along,  and  grew  busier  than 
ever,  feeding  them  with  walnut  as  they  sat  on  the  surrounding  boughs. 
He  went  into  the  moult  rather  early,  but  continued  to  come  and  feed 
on  our  hands  until  he  was  really  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Then,  one  day, 
he  was  driven  away  by  a  handsome  young  fellow — his  own  son.  I 
expect — who  quite  suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  coaxing,  swept 
down  out  of  an  evergreen  on  to  my  palm,  and  continued  to  do  so 
regularly,  ousting  his  poor  tired  father  completely.  Titus,  his  wife 
and  children,  left  us  soon  afterwards,  but  a  pair  of  great  tits  returned 
about  Christmas,  and  seem  so  tame — though  they  have  not  yet  flown 
to  our  hands — that  I  think  Titus  has  come  back  in  his  new  coat  and 
has  brought  his  wife  with  him. 

All  tits  make  curious  noises,  and  the  great  titmouse  has  many  kinds 
of  notes.  I  have  heard  him  giving  three  variants  of  his  well-known 
‘‘  saw-sharpening  ”  call,  trying  first  one  and  then  another,  as  if  to 
see  which  he  liked  best.  Then,  sometimes,  he  produces  sounds  like 
an  ungreased  wheel-axle;  or,  again,  gives  the  sharp  "  pink-pink  ”  of 
a  chaffinch,  followed  immediately  by  a  long  chatter,  almost  exactly 
like  the  chatter  of  a  distant  magpie.  He  has,  also,  in  the  mating 
season,  a  most  beautiful  little  call,  low,  mellow,  and  plaintive,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  lisping,  sucking  sound  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
family.  The  little  coal-tits  are  real  mimics.  I  have  watched  and 
listened  to  one  imitating  the  great  tit’s  “  saw-sharpening  ”  note,  and 
have  known  another  produce  first  the  blue-tit’s  quick  shrilling,  and 
then  the  ecstatic  little  noise,  so  like  a  sudden  kiss,  with  which  the 
marsh-tit  greets  the  spring.  But  I  think  that  all  the  tits  imitate  each 
other  now  and  then.  I  have  noticed,  too,  that  a  pair  of  mating  great 
tits  are  frequently  followed  from  tree  to  tree  by  a  young  coal-tit.  In¬ 
deed,  most  birds  seem  to  me  to  be  interested  in  the  early  love-affairs 
of  others. 
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I  think  it  must  be  the  oil  in  the  walnuts  that  keeps  our  robins' 
plumage  so  beautiful  all  through  the  winter  months.  "  Is  that  really 
a  robin?  ”  somebody  said  to  me  once,  looking  at  the  kind  of  patine 
— that  is  the  only  word  for  it — of  faint  lavender-coloured  lustre,  over¬ 
laying  not  only  the  grey  under-parts,  but  the  delicate  brown  back 
and  wings  as  well.  The  cock  chaffinches,  too,  have  this  faint  lavender- 
coloured  lustre  on  their  autumn  and  winter  plumage  until  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  suddenly  gives  a  sharpness  and  brilliancy  to  their  feathers, 
and  endows  them  with  the  right  to  be  called  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  small  British  birds. 

Three  cock  chaffinches  feed  just  now  from  our  hands.  We  could 
readily  tame  the  others,  but  the  weather  has  been  too  wet  and  cold 
to  stand  about.  The  hen  chaffinches  come  crowding  round  us,  and 
will  walk  over  our  feet  if  we  keep  quiet,  but  they  never  fly  to  our 
fingers ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  female  birds  ever  get  as  tame  as  males. 
Among  the  titmice  the  female  is,  I  think,  slightly  bigger  than  the  male ; 
for  it  is  always  the  smaller  one  of  the  pair  who  feeds  from  our  hands. 
The  difference  in  size  is  barely  perceptible,  but  it  is  there.  Even  those 
birds  who  do  not  perch  on  us  are,  however,  very  friendly.  The  tits 
and  chaffinches  have  a  funny  little  habit  of  flying  sharply  over  our 
shoulders,  almost  brushing  our  faces  with  their  wings  in  order  to 
attract  our  attention.  We  always  feed  them  by  hand,  and,  except  in 
very  severe  weather,  do  not  put  out  a  bird- table.  Even  then,  it  is  not 
of  much  use  to  put  out  fat,  or  soaked  bread,  for  the  seagulls  from  the 
estuary  find  it  out  directly,  and  swoop  down  through  the  trees  on  to 
the  lawn  or  terrace,  or  congregate  on  the  flat,  wide  roof  of  the  verandah. 
Their  flashing  white  wings  are  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  rather  attractive 
to  see  a  large  solemn-looking  herring-gull  peering  gravely  in  at  your 
bedroom  window;  but  the  little  birds  have  no  chance  when  the  sea¬ 
birds  come.  The  only  one  that  ever  fed  with  the  gulls,  flirting  and 
curtseying  in  and  out  among  them,  was  a  pied  wagtail  that,  in  one 
severe  frost,  took  up  its  quarters  on  the  roof  among  the  chimney-pots 
and  flew  down  to  the  verandah-top  at  dawn,  fluttering  about  my 
window  till  I  opened  the  casement  and  gave  it  food. 

People  often  say  to  us  that  we  must  have  a  “  gift  ”  with  birds ;  but 
we  have  really  nothing  of  the  kind.  Anybody  who  loves  small  wild 
birds,  and  can  give  the  time  to  it,  can  tame  them  easily  enough.  If 
you  are  feeding,  say,  a  robin,  either  on  your  hand  or  at  your  feet,  you 
will  soon  find  that  another  bird,  perhaps  a  blue-tit,  is  watching  the 
process  with  interest  a  little  way  off.  A  bit  of  nut  thrown  to  him  will 
show  him  what  is  happening.  He  will  begin  to  come  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  soon  dart  in  and  take  his  ration  quite  close.  To  get  them  to  come 
to  the  hand  we  start  by  putting  the  piece  of  nut  onto  the  stone 
balustrade  of  the  terrace,  or  wherever  is  handy ;  then,  letting  the  nut 
lie  there,  we  stand  quite  close,  with  our  fingers  stretched  out  towards 
the  lure,  but  not  touching  it  at  first.  By  slow  degrees  we  persuade  the 
little  birds  to  take  the  nut  actually  from  the  fingers,  then  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Robins,  of  course,  are  very  easily  tamed,  and  chaf¬ 
finches  are  almost  as  bold.  One  splendid  old  cock  chaffinch,  whom  we 
call  "  the  Marquis,”  will  stand  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  feed  for 
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minutes  together,  only  pausing  to  buzz  off  for  a  moment  and  drive 
away  his  sons  and  grandsons.  Occasionally  Tommy,  an  equally 
friendly  robin,  will  fly  on  to  a  finger,  and  drive  away  the  Marquis ;  or 
they  will  do  battle  freely  on  the  very  palm  where  the  bits  of  walnuts 
lie.  We  find  that  walnut  is  far  the  best  lure  for  almost  every  kind 
of  small  bird.  They  will  eat  peanut  and  cocoanut,  and  the  chaffinches 
and  tits  are  very  fond  of  hemp-seed ;  but  walnut  is  the  best  bait  with 
which  to  bring  them  to  your  fingers. 

One  little  robin  we  call  “Lonely.”  We  think  that  Lonely  is  un 
original.  He  is  never  very  hungry,  and  feeds  most  daintily,  but  he 
is  greatly  attached  to  us,  and  particularly  to  the  toe  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  family.  Lonely  will  take  up  his  position  on  that  toe, 
when  it  is  cocked  in  the  air  as  its  owner  takes  his  ease  in  a  garden 
chair,  and  sit  there  almost  for  hours,  fluffing  out  his  feathers  in  a  funny 
little  way  he  has,  and  apparently  brooding  on  his  wrongs.  Sometimes 
he  rouses  himself  to  make  a  dash  for  Tommy,  when  Tommy  has  ven¬ 
tured  out  of  his  own  particular  run.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of 
No-man’s  Land  between  Tommy’s  and  Lonely’s  domains,  and  it  is 
very'  amusing  to  feed  them  both  there.  They  take  it  in  turns  to 
fly  up  to  our  fingers,  and,  in  the  intervals,  sing  at  each  other  loudly 
and  vigorously,  with  their  little  tails  cocked  up  in  true  fighting  attitude. 
For  the  more  combative  a  robin’s  mood,  the  more  energetically  he 
sings. 

Most  woodland  birds,  when  they  have  reared  their  young  and  gone 
into  the  moult,  hide  themselves  among  thick  foliage  and  skulk  in  the 
low-growing  bushes.  But  our  chaffinches,  tits,  and  robins  come  boldly 
to  be  fed,  looking  daily  more  disreputable,  and  sometimes  appearing 
at  the  finish  without  any  tails  at  all. 

Near  the  house  w'e  have,  among  the  robins.  Tommy,  Lonely,  and 
Rikki-Tikki — all  very  tame  and  quarrelsome.  Deeper  in  the  woodland 
are  three  more,  who  fly  to  us  for  food  when  we  go  that  way,  but  never 
perch  on  us.  I  think  that  they  are  the  little  hens,  and  that  they  will 
presently  come  hopping  about  near  the  house,  lurking  under  the  bushes 
and  making  the  small,  plaintive  noises  that  will  cause  the  male  birds 
to  fly  to  them  and  put  a  bit  of  nut  in  their  wide-open  bills.  It  is  never 
safe  to  dogmatise  about  wild  things,  but  I  think,  from  my  own  obser¬ 
vation,  that,  among  birds,  it  is  often  the  little  lady  who  goes  a-wooing. 
The  male  bird  takes  up  his  quarters  somewhere,  and  the  female  comes 
to  find  him.  This  is,  I  believe,  always  the  way  with  the  migrants. 
“  Bird  and  Super-bird,”  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  would  say.  The  “  life- 
urge  ”  takes  hold  of  the  pretty  little  hens  in  the  spring,  and  they  seek 
out  the  fathers  of  their  desired  families.  Also,  I  think  that  in  some 
cases  the  female  birds  train  the  males  to  feed  the  expected  young ;  for 
the  soft  noises  that  the  hen-robins  make  are  just  like  the  noises  of  un¬ 
fledged  or  newly-fledged  birds,  and  they  hold  their  bills  open  in  such 
a  w'ay  that  the  cocks  are  shown  how  to  place  the  food  at  the  back 
of  the  throat,  just  as  they  do  when  feeding  their  babies  in  the  nest. 
Tommy  is  such  a  tame  little  robin  that  he  will  let  me  stand,  with  nut 
in  my  hand,  quite  close  to  his  home  in  the  ivy,  fly  down  on  to  my 
fingers  for  the  food,  and  take  it  straight  to  his  wife,  so  that  I  can 
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watch  him  feeding  her  as  she  broods  her  eggs.  He  starts  giving  the 
nut  to  the  youngsters  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 

People  sometimes  ask  me  if  the  young  birds  drive  away  the  parents, 
or  the  parents  drive  away  the  young  birds.  It  is,  I  think,  an  invariable 
rule  with  local  resident  birds  that  the  parents  stick  to  their  quarters 
and  the  young  birds  fly  away  to  fend  for  themselves.  Tommy,  Lonely, 
and  Rikki-Tikki  have  been  with  us  for  several  years.  When  their 
youngsters,  both  first  and  second  broods,  are  fledged,  the  parents 
gradually  take  them  farther  and  farther  away,  and  finally  return  with¬ 
out  them.  The  Marquis,  who  has  also  been  with  us  several  years, 
never  parts  from  his  broods,  but  regularly  brings  his  whole  family  to 
the  verandah  as  soon  as  they  are  fledged,  and,  taking  the  nut  from  our 
fingers,  feeds  his  sons  and  daughters  at  our  feet.  The  young  birds 
are  veiy  pretty  in  their  delicate,  undefined  colouring,  and  have  a  curious 
way  of  working  their  heads  and  bodies  from  side  to  side  while  follow¬ 
ing  their  father  about  for  food,  that  has  caused  us  to  name  them  “  the 
Weavers.”  The  descendants  of  the  Marquis  never  leave  the  garden, 
even  when  most  chaffinches  are  off  to  the  comstooks.  Why  should 
they  go,  when  they  get  better  food  by  remaining? 

I  think  that  most  of  the  tits  pair  for  life,  and  remain  together  summer 
and  winter  alike,  but  wrens  and  hedge-sparrows,  thrushes  and  black¬ 
birds,  are  generally  seen  alone  in  the  winter,  and  do  not  appear  to 
take  much  notice  of  each  other  until  the  spring.  I  have  noticed  one 
charming  little  habit  that  is  indulged  in  by  some  song-thrushes  and 
blackbirds — the  habit  of  singing  very  low,  as  it  were  under  their 
breath,  all  to  themselves,  through  most  of  the  winter  months.  The 
song  is  not  in  the  least  like  their  spring  song.  It  is  a  delicate,  almost 
muted,  warble,  very  like  the  soft  trill  of  a  gold-crested  wren ;  and  the 
bird  generally  sings  it  deep  in  a  holly  or  fir.  At  one  time  I  used  to 
go,  every  quiet  winter  afternoon,  to  listen  to  a  blackbird  making  this 
mysterious,  dreamy  music  in  a  big  old  holly-tree ;  and,  standing  just 
below  him,  listen  and  watch.  He  never  opened  his  bill,  but  I  could 
see  his  throat  working,  and  hear  the  soft  notes  rippling  in  his  breast. 
I  think  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  bird-songs  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

Hedge-sparrows  do  not  seem  to  keep  together  in  the  winter.  One 
little  “  dunnock,”  called  Brownie,  comes  to  my  window  regularly  for 
hemp-seed,  but  the  other  one  lives  quite  a  long  way  off  under  the 
trees  of  the  avenue.  Dunnocks  like  bird-seed,  but  it  is  very  rare  for 
wrens  to  eat  anything  that  they  have  not  found  for  themselves;  nor 
do  the  long-tailed  tits  ever  come  to  us  for  food.  The  tree-creepers 
who,  if  they  are  observed,  generally  slip  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tree  trunk,  up  which  they  are  running  like  little  mice,  have  lost 
much  of  their  shyness  here.  They  will  let  me  watch  them  without 
trying  to  hide  themselves  in  any  way ;  so  that  I  can  study  their  pretty 
movements,  and  the  way  they  press  their  tails  against  the  bark,  as 
I  could  only  otherwise  study  them  with  the  help  of  a  glass. 

Seeing  the  little  resident  birds  so  friendly  does  really,  I  believe, 
make  the  migrants  more  fearless  when  they  come.  In  the  nesting 
season  our  small  birds  give  us  no  peace.  Blue-tits,  great-tits,  marsh- 
tits,  coal-tits,  robins,  and  chaffinches  either  come  to  our  hands  or  fly 
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close  round  our  heads,  begging  for  food  for  their  young.  Tommy 
has  more  than  once  made  a  dash  for  the  cigarettes  in  our  mouths, 
apparently  thinking  they  were  some  large,  new,  white  kind  of  nut. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  the  willow-wrens  and  white-throats 
watch  them  curiously,  as  if  wondering  what  they  were  about.  The 
chiff-chaffs  are  the  first  migrants  to  come  to  the  garden.  I  hear  the 
male  bird  almost  always  on  the  thirty -first  of  March.  A  pair  of  garden 
warblers  nest  here  regularly.  I  used  to  find  them  very  shy  birds,  but 
in  our  sanctuary  the  cock  will  sit  and  pour  out  his  beautiful  songs 
without  trying  to  hide  himself  in  the  thick  foliage  to  do  it.  A  pair 
of  fly-catchers  also  nest  each  year  on  a  certain  ledge  covered  with 
Virginian  creeper.  The  cock-bird's  familiar  characteristic  little  silhou¬ 
ette  is  always  to  be  seen  either  on  the  telephone  wire  or  the  twigs  of 
an  oak  quite  close  to  the  nest.  He  darts  a  yard  or  so  into  the  air, 
catches  some  small  winged  insect,  and  carries  it  to  his  wife.  Both 
birds  work  very  hard  feeding  the  children,  and  then  comes  the  day 
when  four  or  five  little  fly-catchers  go  darting  and  skimming  and  flash¬ 
ing  all  over  the  flower-beds  and  lawn  in  search  of  their  own  food. 
The  young  birds  do  not  seem  to  perch,  nor  to  take  the  short  flights 
that  are  so  characteristic  in  their  parents.  They  fly  about  at  full 
speed,  very  near  the  ground,  as  one  imagines  humming-birds  do. 
They  seem  to  me  the  prettiest  things  in  the  garden,  then,  but  they 
seldom  stay  with  us  for  more  than  a  week  before  they  disappear. 

How  far,  and  to  what  extent,  have  birds  got  real  intelligence? 
Well,  I  think  that  anyone  who  watches  wild  life  of  any  kind,  faith¬ 
fully  and  patiently,  is  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  animals 
use  their  faculties  in  a  totally  different  way  from  human  beings.  I 
cannot,  myself,  believe  that  fox-hunting  is  not  cruel,  yet  field  natural¬ 
ists  will  tell  you  that  foxes  do  not  give  signs  of  the  emotions  which 
their  defenders  attribute  to  them.  It  is  the  same  with  birds.  I  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  "  bower-bird,”  about  which  one  reads, 
decks  the  entrance  to  his  home  in  order  to  admire  the  bright  objects 
he  has  collected.  I  think  he  must  surely  put  them  there  as  a  lure  for 
the  insects  on  which  he  feeds.  Birds  do  not  use  their  eyes  for  (esthetic 
purposes;  they  use  them  to  perceive  danger  and  to  find  their  food. 
And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  if  you  deprive  them  of  their  sight,  you 
also  seem  to  take  away  much  of  their  sense  of  fear.  When  I  want 
to  succour  a  wounded  bird,  or  to  cut  out  a  thrush  or  blackbird  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  strawberry  nets,  I  always  cover  its  head  with  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  fold  one  hand  carefully  about  its  body  and  wings, 
so  that  it  shall  not  hurt  itself  with  the  scissors.  I  have  felt  the  poor 
little  throbbing  heart  quieten  under  my  fingers  as  I  went  on.  I  think 
that  birds,  especially  young  ones,  have  some  sensitive  pleasure  in  the 
quiet,  firm  clasp  of  a  warm  hand.  I  have  lifted  young  tits  from  the 
hedgerow  in  this  way,  and  they  never  seem  to  mind. 

But  the  instincts,  apart  from  the  intelligence,  of  birds,  are  very 
wonderful,  beautiful,  and  strange.  They  do  such  unexpected  things 
when  their  young  are  in  danger.  One  day  last  spring  the  spaniel  was 
hunting  near  some  very  rough  ground  in  the  garden  woodland,  when 
he  suddenly  sprang  back,  alarmed,  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard  the 
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most  amazing  yapping  noises  coming,  not  from  him,  but  from  some¬ 
thing  in  the  undergrowth.  Then  I  caught  sight  of  what  at  first  I  took 
to  be  a  stoat,  moving  in  quick  leaps  through  the  tall  green  dog’s- 
mercury.  The  next  moment  I  saw  that  it  was  a  woodcock,  which 
evidently  had  youngsters  moving  about  the  ground.  If  it  had  merely 
been  sitting  on  its  eggs  it  would  not  have  stirred,  nor  would  the 
spaniel  have  interfered  with  it.  Indeed,  he  did  not  interfere  now, 
but  the  proceedings  of  the  bird  as  she  endeavoured  to  draw  him  from 
her  brood,  the  way  she  twisted,  stoat-like,  through  the  dog's-mercury, 
and  the  astonishing  noises,  really  almost  like  barking,  that  she  made, 
were  very  curious  to  hear  and  to  watch.  At  last,  in  compassion — 
and  also  because  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  find  the  young — I  took  the 
spaniel  away  and  kenneled  him,  which  occupied  several  minutes. 
When  I  got  back  there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  woodcock ;  she  had 
vanished  with  her  family.  A  little  later  I  found  the  depression  where 
she  had  nested,  and  the  broken  shells,  quite  fresh,  of  tw'o  eggs,  but 
that  was  all.  I  have  often  wondered  if  she  carried  off  the  youngsters 
in  her  claws,  and  have  deeply  regretted  that  I  did  not  see  her  go. 
Woodcock  have  an  extraordinarily  protective  colouring.  We  must 
often  have  walked  within  two  or  three  yards  of  her,  but  we  had  never 
seen  the  sitting  bird.  Perhaps,  however,  this  was  partly  because 
she  had  chosen  a  place  where  there  were  deep  fissures  in  the  limestone 
rock,  and  many  brambles  growing  about. 

Young  birds,  of  course,  always  obey  the  alarm-call  of  their  parents, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  do  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  very  mech¬ 
anical.  I  have  frequently  disturbed  a  family  of  snipe  or  plover  on 
open  grassland,  and,  hearing  the  parents  order  their  infants  to  “  clap,” 
”  squat,”  or  “  freeze,”  have  looked  about  on  the  ground,  and  found 
the  tiny  downy  things  spread  out  quite  flat  on  the  protective  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  dead  grasses.  But  when  I  have  picked  them  up  they  have 
"  squatted  ”  just  as  determinedly  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  intent 
on  an  obedience  that,  under  the  circumstances,  is  of  no  use  at  all 
to  them.  Once,  however,  I  picked  up  a  “  squatting  ”  baby  partridge 
— I  had  come  suddenly  on  a  charming  family  party  when  climbing 
a  low  stone  wall — and  the  partridge  knew  better  than  the  plover  or 
snipe.  It  kicked  with  a  vigour  in  its  tiny  legs  that  only  ceased  to 
astonish  me  when  I  remembered  the  pace  at  which  a  full-grown 
partridge  can  run. 

Bird  sounds  seem  to  vary  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  I  think 
one  member  of  a  family  will  make  its  own  characteristic  noises — just 
as  Tiddley-Winks  was  the  only  one  of  the  coal-tits  to  store  his  nuts. 
The  "  ker-wick  ”  of  the  tawny  owl  is  said  to  be  his  hunting  note  or, 
others  think,  the  note  of  the  young  birds.  I  hear  it  in  this  garden 
at  night  all  the  year  round,  coming  and  going  among  the  trees,  much 
oftener  than  I  hear  the  long  hoot.  But  the  other  morning  I  heard 
it  suddenly  and  loudly,  in  full  daylight,  and  with  a  beautiful  bell-like 
depth  I  had  never  before  realised  it  possessed,  ringing  out  from  a  big 
bush  of  ivy  on  an  old  trunk,  where  the  owl  was  fighting  with  a  jay. 
The  jay  screamed,  and  the  owl  ”  ker-wick-ed  ”  as  they  did  battle, 
until  the  wood  rang  again. 
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Every  bird  student  knows,  I  imagine,  how  very  inflaming  is  the 
subject  of  cuckoos  among  ornithologists.  I  once  received  a  letter 
containing  four  pages  of  abuse  from  a  perfect  stranger  because  I  had 
ventured  to  say  (in  print)  that  a  cuckoo  had  done  something  my  corre¬ 
spondent  was  quite  sure  it  hadn’t  done.  However,  I  do  know  one 
thing  about  cuckoos,  which  is  frequently  disputed,  in  connection  with 
the  queer  bubbling  laugh  it  sometimes  gives.  Many  people  say  it  is 
the  call-note  of  the  female  bird;  but  one  early  summer  day  I  was 
standing  below  a  little  wild  rose  hedge  in  the  garden,  and  heard  a 
cuckoo  flying  towards  me  across  the  lawn,  "  cuckoo-ing  ”  as  he  came. 
He  topped  the  hedge  and  almost  flew  into  my  face,  and,  the  moment 
he  saw  me,  broke  into  this  queer  loud  bubbling  laugh ;  then,  still 
bubbling  and  laughing,  apparently  with  amazement,  he  flew  up  over 
some  fir  trees  and  fled  away,  beginning  to  “  cuckoo  ”  again  as  soon 
as  I  was  safely  left  behind. 

Our  garden-sanctuary  is  much  more  delightful  than  any  aviary  could 
be,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cruelty  about  an  aviary  of  small 
birds.  So  long  as  they  have  food  and  water,  sunlight  and  shelter, 
and  a  little  space  to  move  about,  I  believe  that  they  are  happy  enough. 
Indeed,  if  they  were  not  happy  and  healthy  they  would  very  quickly 
die.  I  think,  too,  that  a  newly-caged  wild  bird  who  dies  does  not 
really  pine  away  from  loss  of  liberty.  I  believe  that  he  dies  from 
sheer  fright,  or  from  not  having  the  right  kind  of  food  given  to  him. 
I  am  often  tempted  to  take  our  young  birds  from  the  nest,  rear  them 
by  hand  (which  could  be  done  readily  enough)  and  then  give  them 
their  liberty  in  the  garden ;  but  it  might  really  be  a  cruel  experiment, 
for  they  have  to  be  taught  by  the  old  birds  how  to  find  their  own  food, 
and  would  probably  have  no  idea  how  to  set  about  it  for  themselves. 
I  have  seen  for  several  winters  how  dependent  on  us  the  little  birds 
are,  even  now.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  Tommy  and  Lonely  ever 
trouble  to  look  for  a  single  worm.  One  sits  at  the  front  door,  and  the 
other  at  the  verandah  door,  calmly  waiting  to  be  fed  by  the  first 
person  who  goes  out. 

However,  everybody  would  not  agree  with  the  belief  that  caged 
birds  do  not  fret.  The  dear  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Valentine,  who  was 
once  such  a  familiar  figure  in  Hyde  Park,  with  the  sparrows  perching 
on  his  hand  just  as  the  robins,  tits,  and  chaffinches  perch  on  ours, 
told  me  once  that  the  song  of  a  cage  bird  was  one  of  piteous  entreaty 
to  be  let  out.  He  loved  birds  with  a  passion  I  have  never  seen  in 
anyone  else;  and  he  was  always  deeply  interested  in  little  stories 
of  our  sanctuary.  Another  thing  he  told  me  was  that  among  people 
he  spoke  of  as  "  we  ”  and  "  us  ”  it  was  an  invariable  custom  at  a 
death,  instead  of  sending  flowers,  to  buy  a  few  caged  birds  and  to  set 
them  free.  I  saw  the  account  of  his  own  death  in  the  paper.  He 
was  found  drowned  in  the  very  week  when  the  Crystal  Palace  show 
of  caged  birds  was  being  held.  I  have  often  wondered  if  any  of  those 
little  birds  were  given  their  liberty  in  memory  of  one  of  the  gentlest, 
tenderest,  most  mysterious  personalities  it  has  ever  been  my  happi¬ 
ness  to  meet. 
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He  wanted  to  think  about  other  infinitely  more  important  matters, 
but,  do  what  he  would,  the  unpleasant  thought  kept  running  through 
his  mind :  his  housekeeper  was  robbing  him.  She  had  been  with 
him  so  many  years,  and  he  had  got  quite  out  of  the  habit  of  keeping 
track  of  his  personal  belongings.  There  stood  his  linen-cupboard ;  in 
the  morning  he  would  open  it  and  take  a  clean  shirt  from  the  top  of 
the  pile.  From  time  to  time,  at  irregular  intervals,  Mrs.  Johanka 
would  come  and  display  before  him  a  torn  shirt,  declaring  that  they 
were  all  in  the  same  plight,  and  that  master  must  buy  new  ones.  Very 
good,  master  would  then  go  out  and  buy  half  a  dozen  shirts  at  the 
first  shop  he  came  to,  not,  however,  without  a  vague  idea  that  he  had 
gone  through  the  same  performance  not  very  long  before.  It  was  the 
same  with  collars  and  ties,  clothes  and  boots,  soap,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  things  which  a  man  needs,  even  when  he  is  a  widower. 
Everything  has  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but  on  an  old  man 
things  all  get  somehow  old  and  shabby  at  once,  or  goodness  knows 
what  happens  to  them ;  he  was  continually  buying  new  things,  only 
to  be  faced,  when  he  opened  his  wardrobe,  with  a  jumble  of  worn 
and  faded  garments  made  he  could  not  tell  when.  But  after  all  there 
was  no  need  to  bother  about  these  things.  Mrs.  Johanka  saw  to  every¬ 
thing. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  after  all  these  years,  it  was  borne  in  on  him 
that  he  was  being  systematically  robbed.  It  happened  like  this:  he 
had  received  that  morning  an  invitation  to  go  to  a  banquet  given  by 
some  society  or  other.  For  years  he  had  been  nowhere  at  all ;  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  friends  was  so  small  that  the  une.xpected  invita¬ 
tion  bewildered  him  altogether ;  he  was  delighted  beyond  measure,  but 
rather  scared.  First  of  all,  he  began  searching  to  see  if  he  had  any 
shirt  splendid  enough ;  he  pulled  them  all  out  of  the  cupboard,  but 
there  was  not  one  which  was  not  frayed  at  the  cuffs  or  round  the  collar. 
He  called  Johanka  and  asked  her  whether  he  had  not  some  more 
presentable  linen. 

Mrs.  Johanka  gulped,  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  declared 
sharply  that  master  must  certainly  buy  new  ones ;  it  was  useless  for 
her  to  go  on  mending  the  old  ones,  they  were  regular  cobwebs.  He 
had,  however,  a  vague  impression  that  he  had  bought  some  not  long 
before,  but  not  being  sure  he  was  silent  and  at  once  began  to  put  on 
his  coat  to  go  and  buy  them.  But  now  he  was  once  started  on  tidying 
up,  he  pulled  some  old  papers  out  of  his  pockets  to  see  if  he  should 
keep  them  or  throw  them  away.  Among  them  was  the  last  bill  for 
shirts,  paid  on  such  and  such  a  date.  Seven  weeks  ago.  Seven  weeks 
ago,  half  a  dozen  new  shirts.  That  was  his  whole  discovery. 

He  did  not  go  and  buy  any  others,  but  wandered  about  the  room 
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meditating.  He  looked  back  upon  years  and  years  of  solitude.  Since 
his  wife’s  death  Johanka  had  kept  house  for  him,  and  never  for  a 
moment  had  he  felt  the  least  suspicion  or  distrust ;  but  now  an  uneasy 
feeling  came  over  him  that  he  was  being  robbed  all  that  time.  He 
glanced  about  him;  he  could  not  say  what  was  missing,  but  he 
suddenly  perceived  that  the  place  was  empty  and  desolate,  and  he 
tried  to  remember  whether  there  used  not  to  be  more  things  about, 
a  more  intimate  look,  more  of  everything.  .  .  .  Full  of  dismay,  he 
opened  the  chest  in  which  lay  memorials  of  his  wife :  dresses,  linen. 
A  few  shabby  articles  were  there,  but  all  breath  of  the  past  was  gone 
from  them ;  heavens !  the  number  of  things  which  his  wife  had  really 
left!  What  had  become  of  them  all? 

He  closed  the  chest  and  forced  himself  to  think  of  other  things ; 
for  instance,  the  banquet  that  evening.  But  those  past  years  returned 
insistently.  They  seemed  now  more  desolate,  bitter  and  miserable  than 
when  he  was  living  through  them ;  they  appeared  suddenly  as  if 
despoiled,  and  from  them  breathed  an  agony  of  desolation.  Of  course, 
at  intervals  he  had  been  contented,  lulled,  as  it  w’ere,  to  sleep ;  but 
now  he  was  appalled  to  see  the  slumber  of  a  lonely  man  whom  strange 
hands  robbed  of  even  the  pillow  beneath  his  head ;  and  he  felt  for¬ 
lorn,  suffering  from  a  keen  pain,  greater  than  he  had  known  since 
the  da}’ — the  day  when  he  returned  from  the  funeral.  He  found  him¬ 
self  grown  old  and  weary,  as  one  to  whom  life  had  been  too  cruel. 

One  thing,  however,  he  could  not  make  out:  why  should  she  steal 
my  things?  What  would  she  do  with  them?  Oh,  I  see,  he  remem¬ 
bered  suddenly  with  a  certain  malicious  satisfaction.  That’s  w'hat  it 
is !  She  has  a  nephew  somewhere  whom  she  loves  with  the  foolish  love 
of  an  infatuated  aunt ;  have  I  not  had  to  listen  to  innumerable  babblings 
about  that  flower  of  men?  Let  me  see,  not  long  ago  she  actually 
showed  me  his  photo :  curly  hair,  snub  nose,  and  a  particularly  im¬ 
pertinent  moustache ;  though  she,  for  her  part,  wiped  away  tears  of 
pride  and  emotion.  So  that’s  where  all  my  things  have  strayed,  he 
said  to  himself.  He  flew  into  a  terrible  rage  at  the  thought;  he  ran 
to  the  kitchen  and  called  out  to  Johanka  something  like,  “You 
wretched  old  hag !  ’’  and  then  bolted  away  again,  leaving  her  fearfully 
and  tearfully  rolling  her  old  goggle  sheep’s  eyes. 

He  did  not  speak  to  her  again  for  the  rest  of  that  day ;  she  sighed 
as  though  she  had  been  insulted,  and  clattered  things  about  whenever 
they  came  handy,  not  realising  in  the  least  what  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  w'as.  In  the  afternoon  he  embarked  on  a  complete  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  his  cupboards  and  drawers ;  it  was  terrible ;  he  remembered 
first  one  thing  and  then  another  which  he  had  at  some  time  possessed ; 
various  family  heirlooms,  which  now  seemed  to  him  particularly 
precious.  And  now  there  was  nothing  left,  nothing — not  one  thing 
left  of  it  all.  It  was  just  as  though  there  had  been  a  great  fire.  He 
could  have  broken  down  and  wept  with  rage  and  loneliness. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  opened  drawers,  out  of  breath,  covered 
with  dust,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  one  solitary  relic  which  was  left 
— his  father’s  purse,  a  bead  bag  with  holes  now  at  both  ends.  For 
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how  many  years  must  she  have  been  robbing  him  to  have  left  nothing 
at  all  ?  He  was  almost  beside  himself  with  rage ;  if  he  had  come  across 
her  at  that  moment  he  would  have  slapped  her  face.  What  shall  I 
do  with  her?  he  said  in  emotion.  Pack  her  off  at  once?  Hand  her 
over  to  the  police?  But  who  will  cook  for  me  to-morrow?  1  will  go 
to  a  restaurant,  he  decided ;  but  who  will  heat  water  and  light  the  fire 
for  me?  With  a  supreme  effort  he  drove  these  cares  away.  I  will 
settle  the  matter  to-morrow,  he  assured  himself;  something  will  turn 
up.  The  idea  that  I  am  dependent  upon  her!  Nevertheless,  the 
problem  weighed  on  him  more  heavily  than  he  would  admit ;  only  the 
consciousness  of  wrong  suffered  and  the  necessity  of  punishment  kept 
up  his  courage. 

When  it  grew  dusk  he  pulled  himself  together  so  far  as  to  go  to 
the  kitchen  and  say  to  Johanka  carelessly,  “You  must  go  out  some¬ 
where  or  other,”  and  then  he  gave  her  some  complicated  and  lengthy 
errands  of  a  somewhat  irrelevant  nature,  which  he  said  must  be  done 
at  once,  and  which  he  had  devised  with  no  small  trouble.  Mrs. 
Johanka  said  nothing,  but  set  about  the  business  with  the  pained  air 
of  a  martyr. 

At  last  the  door  slammed  behind  her  and  he  was  left  alone.  With 
beating  heart  he  stole  to  the  kitchen,  and  then  hesitated  with  his 
hand  on  the  latch ;  he  was  seized  with  panic  as  he  felt  that  he  would 
never  bring  himself  to  the  point  of  opening  her  cupboard :  it  seemed 
to  him  the  act  of  a  thief.  But  when  he  was  already  thinking  of 
giving  it  up  the  thing  came  of  itself ;  he  opened  the  door  and  went 
in. 

The  kitchen  literally  shone  with  cleanliness.  There  stood  Johanka’s 
cupboard ;  but  it  was  locked  and  no  sign  of  a  key.  This  discovery 
confirmed  him  in  his  purpose ;  he  tried  to  force  the  cupboard  with 
a  kitchen  knife,  but  he  only  hacked  it  about  and  did  not  succeed 
in  opening  it.  He  pulled  out  every  drawer  in  search  of  a  key,  tried 
every  key  of  his  own ;  but  at  last,  after  half  an  hour  of  raging,  he 
found  that  the  cupboard  was  not  locked  at  all,  and  could  be  opened 
with  a  button-hook. 

Neatly  arranged  and  ironed  lay  the  linen  on  separate  shelves. 
And  just  on  the  top  were  his  six  new  shirts,  still  tied  up  with  the 
blue  ribbon  from  the  shop.  In  a  cardboard  box  was  his  wife’s  brooch 
with  the  dark  amethyst ;  his  father’s  mother-of-pearl  cuff-links ;  his 
mother’s  portrait  on  ivory — goodness,  had  she  a  use  even  for  that? 
He  pulled  everything  out  of  the  cupboard :  he  found  his  socks  and 
collars,  a  box  of  soap,  tooth-brushes,  an  old  silk  waistcoat,  pillow¬ 
cases,  an  old  officer’s  pistol,  and  a  smoke-stained  and  quite  useless 
amber  mouthpiece.  These  were  indeed  portions  of  his  wardrobe ; 
the  greater  part  had  evidently  been  made  over  long  ago  to  the  curly- 
headed  nephew.  The  heat  of  passion  subsided,  but  there  remained 
the  reproachful  distress.  So  this  is  how  it  is.  .  .  .  Johanka, 

Johanka,  how  have  I  deserved  this  from  you? 

One  by  one  he  removed  his  things  to  his  own  room  and  spread 
them  out  on  the  table ;  they  formed  an  imposing  exhibition  of  every 
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imaginable  article.  Those  which  were  Johanka’s  property  he  threw 
back  into  the  cupboard  in  the  kitchen ;  he  even  wanted  to  put  them 
neatly  in  order,  but  after  some  attempts  he  retreated  helplessly,  leav¬ 
ing  the  cupboard  gaping  open  as  if  after  a  robbery.  And  then  he 
began  to  be  afraid  that  Johanka  would  return,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  talk  to  her  seriously.  .  .  .  The  idea  disgusted  him  so 

much  that  he  began  to  dress  hurriedly.  To-morrow  I  will  take  her 
to  task,  he  said  to  himself ;  to-day  it  will  be  enough  for  her  to  realise 
that  I  have  found  out.  He  picked  up  one  of  the  new  shirts,  which 
was  as  stiff  as  paper,  so  that  with  all  his  efforts  he  could  not  manage 
to  fasten  his  stiff  collar.  And  Johanka  might  come  back  at  any 
moment. 

He  dived  quickly  into  his  old  shirt,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  torn,  and  no  sooner  was  he  dressed  than  he  slunk  out  like  a 
thief,  and  for  an  hour  loitered  about  the  streets  in  the  rain  until  it 
was  time  to  go  to  the  banquet.  At  the  gathering  he  felt  lonely ;  he 
tried  to  fall  into  intimate  talk  with  old  acquaintances;  but  in  some 
way,  he  did  not  know  how,  the  years  had  come  between  him  and 
other  people ;  just  imagine  it,  w^e  can  hardly  understand  each  other. 
But  he  had  no  grudge  against  anyone ;  he  stood  apart  and  smiled, 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  lights  and  the  noise  and  movement  .  .  . 

until  for  some  unknown  reason  he  was  seized  with  fresh  alarm — just 
think  what  I  must  look  like!  There  are  threads  hanging  from  my 
shirt,  a  stain  on  my  dress  coat,  and  as  for  my  boots,  bless  me  I  He 
wished  he  could  sink  into  the  ground,  and  looked  round  for  a  hiding- 
place,  but  on  every  side  there  shone  brilliant  shirt-fronts — where  could 
he  slip  away  unnoticed?  He  was  afraid  to  take  a  step  towards  the 
door  lest  every  glance  should  suddenly  be  turned  upon  him.  He  per¬ 
spired  with  embarrassment;  he  pretended  to  be  standing  motionless, 
but  all  the  time  he  was  shuffling  with  his  feet  so  as  to  reach  the  door 
by  inches,  without  being  perceived.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it  an 
old  acquaintance,  a  fellow-student  of  his  at  the  High  School,  accosted 
him,  which  added  to  his  embarrassment.  He  answered  him  con¬ 
fusedly,  and  very  nearly  offended  him;  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  he  was  once  more  alone,  and  measured  his  distance  from  the 
door.  At  length  he  escaped  and  fled  home ;  it  was  not  yet  midnight. 

On  the  way  Johanka  came  into  his  mind  again.  His  brain  became 
active  with  rapid  walking,  and  he  planned  in  his  mind  what  he 
should  say  to  her.  With  unaccustomed  ease,  long,  forceful,  dignified 
phrases  strung  themselves  together ;  a  lengthy  discourse  of  severe  con¬ 
demnation  and  ultimate  mercy.  Yes,  mercy;  because  in  the  end  he 
would  forgive  her.  He  would  not  turn  her  into  the  street.  Johanka 
would  weep  and  implore,  then  promise  to  mend  her  ways ;  he  would 
listen  in  silence,  unmoved,  and  at  last  would  say  to  her  solemnly : 
''  Johanka,  I  w’ill  give  you  a  chance  to  make  amends  for  your  ingrati¬ 
tude  ;  be  honest  and  loyal,  I  ask  no  more  of  you.  I  am  an  old  man 
and  do  not  wish  to  be  cruel.” 

He  w'as  so  excited  that  before  he  realised  it  he  found  himself  at 
home  and  had  unlocked  the  door.  A  light  w'as  burning  in  Johanka’s 
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room.  He  just  peeped  through  the  curtain  into  the  kitchen;  good 
gracious,  what  was  that?  Johanka,  her  face  flushed  and  swollen 
with  weeping,  was  rushing  about  the  kitchen  and  throwing  her  things 
into  a  trunk.  He  was  terribly  alarmed.  Why  the  trunk?  He  crept 
to  his  room  on  tiptoe,  confused,  oppressed,  and  quite  bewildered. 
Was  Johanka  going  away? 

There  in  front  of  him  on  the  table  lay  all  the  things  she  had  stolen 
from  him.  He  fingered  them,  but  felt  not  the  smallest  pleasure  at 
their  recovery.  I  see,  he  said  to  himself,  Johanka  has  discovered 
that  I  have  found  her  guilty  of  thieving  and  expects  to  be  sent  off 
at  once — that  is  why  she  is  packing  up.  Very  well,  I  will  leave  her 
with  that  idea — until  to-morrow;  that  will  be  sufficient  punishment 
for  her;  yes,  I  will  talk  to  her  in  the  morning.  But  perhaps — per¬ 
haps,  even  now  she  will  come  and  ask  my  pardon.  She  will  burst 
into  tears  before  me,  fall  on  her  knees,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  That 
will  do,  Johanka,  I  don’t  want  to  be  harsh ;  you  can  stay. 

He  sat  down  in  his  evening  clothes  to  await  developments.  There 
was  silence,  unbroken  silence  in  the  house ;  he  heard  every  step  of 
Johanka’s  in  the  kitchen,  heard  the  angry  slamming  of  a  trunk  lid, 
then  again  calm.  What  was  that?  He  sprang  up  in  alarm  and 
listened :  a  prolonged,  terrible  howl,  as  of  some  creature  not  human ; 
then  it  trailed  off  into  a  series  of  hysterical  sobs;  there  followed  the 
sound  of  knees  sinking  heavily  to  the  floor,  and  subdued  moaning. 
Johanka  was  weeping.  He  had  certainly  been  prepared  for  some¬ 
thing,  but  this  was  unexpected.  With  beating  heart  he  stood  and 
listened  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  kitchen.  Nothing,  only  weep¬ 
ing.  Presently  Johanka  will  come  to  herself  and  ask  for  forgiveness. 

He  paced  the  room  in  order  to  recover  his  firmness,  but  still 
Johanka  did  not  come.  At  intervals  he  stopped  and  listened ;  her 
wailing  changed  into  a  monotonous  series  of  unabated  howls.  This 
dreadful  despair  was  distressing  to  him.  I  will  go  to  her,  he  re¬ 
solved,  and  just  say:  “  Now,  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  Johanka, 
and  stop  crying.  I  will  forget  all  about  it,  but  be  honest  in  future.” 

Suddenly  a  violent  rush,  the  door  burst  open,  and  there  stood 
Johanka  on  the  threshold,  howling ;  it  was  dreadful  to  see  her  face 
so  swollen  with  weeping. 

“  Johanka,”  he  gasped. 

"  Have — I — deserved  this?  ”  broke  from  Johanka.  *'  Nice  thanks 
this — as  if  I  were  a  thief — such  a  shame!  ” 

“  But,  Johanka,”  he  cried  alarmed,  “  but  you  have  taken  my 
things — all  these,  do  you  see?  Did  you  take  them  or  not?  ” 

But  Johanka  did  not  hear.  “  What  I  have  to  put  up  with — such 
a  shame — searching  in  my  cupboard — as  if — I  was — some  pilfering 
gipsy.  To  shame  me  so,  me,  indeed — you  shouldn’t  have  done  it, 
sir — no  right  to — insult  me — never — not  to  my  dying  day — would  I 
have  expected  the  like.  Am  I  a  thief  indeed?  I — I  a  thief  indeed?  ” 
She  shrieked  in  passionate  distress.  ”  Am  I  really  a  thief?  I,  in¬ 
deed,  considering  my  family !  That — that  I  never  did  expect — never 
deserved  such  a  thing!  ” 
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“  But,  Johanka,”  he  said,  somewhat  damped,  "  just  have  some 
sense.  How  did  these  things  get  into  your  cupboard?  Is  this  yours 
or  mine?  Say,  my  good  woman,  is  this  yours?  ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hear  anything,”  sobbed  Johanka.  “  Good  Lord, 
what  a  shame!  Just  as  if — I  was  a  gipsy — search  my  cupboard!  — 
but  this  instant,”  she  cried,  fearfully  excited,  “  this  instant  I’ll  be 
off.  I  shall  not  stop  here  till  the  morning.  No — no.” 

‘‘  But  look  here,”  he  protested  in  alarm,  ”  I  don’t  want  to  turn 
you  out.  You  will  stay  on,  Johanka.  As  for  what  has  happened, 
well,  heaven  save  us  from  anything  worse.  I  have  not  yet  said  a 
word  to  you  about  it.  So  stop  crying.” 

”  Engage  someone  else,”  said  Johanka,  choking  with  tears.  "  I 
shall  not  stay  here  even  till  to-morrow  morning.  As  if  one  were — a 
dog — to  put  up  with  anything — I  won’t,”  she  ejaculated  desperately, 
”  not  if  you  paid  me  thousands.  I  would  rather  spend  the  night  on 
the  pavement.” 

”  But  why,  Johanka,”  he  argued  helplessly.  “  Have  I  hurt  your 
feelings,  then?  But  still  you  cannot  deny  - ” 

”  No,  not  hurt  my  feelings,”  cried  Johanka  in  a  still  more  wounded 
tone.  "It  is  not  hurting  my  feelings — searching  my  cupboard — as 
if  I  were  a  thief.  That  is  nothing  at  all — that  I  have  to  put  up  with 
— no  one  ever  did  such  a  thing  to  me — such  a  shame.  I  am  not — just 
a  tramp,”  she  shrieked  with  a  convulsive  burst  of  tears  and  rushed 
out,  slamming  the  door. 

He  was  immensely  perplexed.  Instead  of  repentance,  all  this  scene. 
What  does  it  mean?  She  steals  like  a  jackdaw,  no  doubt  of  that,  and 
feels  insulted  because  I  know  about  it;  not  ashamed  of  being  a 
thief,  but  terribly  hurt  in  her  sensitiveness  when  put  down  as  one. 
Is  the  woman  out  of  her  mind  ? 

But  gradually  he  felt  more  and  more  sorry  for  her.  You  see,  he 
said  to  himself,  everyone  has  his  weak  spot,  but  you  never  offend 
him  more  than  by  remarking  on  it.  Ah,  what  an  unbounded  moral 
sensitiveness  man  harbours  even  amid  his  faults!  How  painfully 
and  tenderly  susceptible  even  in  his  misdeeds!  Just  put  your 
finger  on  his  secret  vice  and  you  hear  nothing  but  a  cry  of  pain 
and  indignation  in  reply.  Do  you  not  see  that  in  judging  the  offender 
you  are  judging  the  offended? 

From  the  kitchen  came  the  sound  of  weeping  stifled  by  a  feather 
bed.  He  w'anted  to  go  in,  but  the  door  was  locked ;  he  stood  there 
trying  to  reason  with  her,  upbraided  her,  and  then  attempted  to 
soothe  her;  but  all  the  reply  he  met  with  was  more  violent  and 
noisy  sobbing.  He  went  back  to  his  room  oppressed  with  helpless 
pity.  There  on  the  table  lay  the  ^tolen  articles :  fine  new  shirts,  a 
quantity  of  linen,  mementos,  and  what  not.  He  caressed  them  with 
his  finger,  but  in  the  touch  there  was  something  sad  and  forlorn. 
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